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PEE FACE. 


rpHFi following chapters, extracted from my larger work, 
and printed in a cheap form, have been published sepa- 
rately in order that they may reach those who might be 
deterred by larger volumes, and especially by those portions 
of them which deal with political history and bygone social 
conditions. I have, therefore, printed those chapters only 
which deal with comparatively modern facts. 

It is significant and instructive, that at present persons 
are beginning to take a novel but profound interest in the 
condition and the history of those who live on wages, and 
to consider the narrative of their fortunes to be as interest- 
ing and important as constitutional antiquities, to be more 
important than military and diplomatic anuals. 

It is still more significant, that the jiolitioal economist 
appears to be returning to his proper and ancient function, 
that of interpreting the causes which hinder the just and 
adequate distribution of wealth, and that he is putting into 
the background those airy and unreal speculations which 
have, during the last three-quarters of a century, been 
made his main business, to the serious injury of the prac- 
tical lessons which he might have inculcated. 

JAhlES E. THOROLD ROGERS 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE FAMINE AND THE tliAGUE. 

Dear Years — Famine in England — Causes of the Famine — Effects of the 
Famine of ’."ll'.-l'i of Labour Eents — ^The Beginning 

of theBlac' I' A ■ • • and Progress in Europe, and in 

England — I • i' i,', : i • • ''I moriesof the Plague— Persecution 

of the Jews — Eecovery of the Population — Effects of the Plague — 
Attempts of the Legislature and King — The Statute of Labourers — 
01)od--?ncc (o Pi.} Slfi'.r.lc iciu of Wages and Effects 

on Agriciiliiir.:! Profit iilu.-tMie(i by Pacis -The Actual Eise in 
Agri-'M-iiiral Wjr.*''..';, and in na’'vf;ni Work, Threshing, Leaping 

Mowing, Thatching — ^The Bise in Artizans’ Wages- -The Effect on 
Prices of Agricultural and other Products — Position of the Capital- 
ist Landowner — Position of the Tenant Fanner, of the Peasant 
Labonrei-. 

T he avoTuge price of a quarter of wheat for the 280 jears, 
1261-1.540, is 0s. ll|d During this long period there were 
years of exceptional plenty and of exceptional scarcity, the range 
being from 2s, 10|£?., the average of the year 1 287, tbe lowest, 
and 16g. in 1316, the highest i-fn-ordc-d. Tbe Ifitlev year i>, 
however, one of the famine. In 1315,- the avoriige was abcuit 
Is. 2d. lower. In 1438, the price was 14s. 7|cZ. In 1527, it 
is nearly 13s. On two other occasions it nearly reaches 12s. On 
four oecasion.s it is a little over 10s. Eour shillings, according 
to Walter de Henley, was a price below remuneration, unless tiie 
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orop was more than six bushels to the acre. In ordinary years, 
the price varies between 4s. 6c^. and 6s. 6(i. There are, of course, 
prices paid which are greatly above the highest average, and 
others which are a great deal below the lowest. If there be any 
scarcity, the market is always at its highest in May, because the 
stock of the past harvest is falling low, and the prospects of the 
next are uncertain. Thus, the harvest of 1315 was found after 
Christmas to have been exceedingly deficient. That of 131 f was 
as bad, so low that the scarcity was hardly lightened during any 
part of the period between harvest and harvest. The highest 
quotation of wheat in modern Enghsh history was in March 1801, 
when it was returned at 156s. ^d. This, however, is not much 
more than double the customary price of that time. In the two 
years 1315-16, the average was nearly three times, and on one 
occasion, five times, the ordinary price. 

I do not think, however, that the climate of England from the 
forty-fifth year of Henry III. to the thirty-first of Henry VIII., 
280 years in all, could be treated as extraordinarily capricious or 
treacherous, since in only ten of the years did the price of wheat 
nearly reach or exceed double the average, the two greatest 
scarcities of 1316 and 1438 being separated by an interval of 122 
years, and the third, that of 1627, occim’ing after an interval of 
eighty-nine years. It may be stated, too, that when the harvest 
is bad, it is always worst on a belt which lies between the Thames 
and the W}'. -f . ■ ■‘•1 "I ■■ M'dl ,1 ■ ■ ,1 H stem Counties. 

Hence the -a c.. i ■ »■ ,‘!\ affected. South 

Wales and the southern promontory of Cornwivil and Devon 
being generally more favoured when bad harvests afflict the Mid- 
land and Eastern Counties. This is even seen at the commence- 
ment of the great famine of 1315-16, for during the first year, 
the Welsh and extreme West were not so'^seriously injured. In 
the second year, the ruin is universal. As may be expected, corn 
is generally cheapest in the early winter, dearest in the earlj 
summer, even when the price is at an aventge, unless the previous 
year has been one of compnintive scarcity, when the purchase of 
seed always affects the aveinge. If the prospects of the coming 
year are of abundance, the rise in May and June is very slight, 
and hardly appreciahle. There is, I think, reason widioh', 
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on looking at the course of the wheat markets, that information 
as to the aggregate crop was very widely diffused, and that corn 
was sent to very considei^able distances for sale. There were horses 
and carts in plenty, the rate of carriage was low, and the bailiff 
could easily reach a market where there was a demand. Beyond 
question, the surplus produce of countiy places was taken to the 
nearest towns, and sometimes to those which were at a distance. 

The cause of bad harvests is always excessive rain. In the 
years 1315-16, we are told that the wet was incessant, and much 
of the corn never ripened. Contemporary writers tell us that the 
poorer ela PSP's were constnoined to five on unwholesome or disgust- 
ir g food, !!Tid Ci.i'. number.' oi‘ rneru jx-ri-'lied from famine. j4n 
!iiun.|'"- \vii> 10 procurc cf.rii from the Co.rtincnt, and 

()rdjn:n\ccs v.ero pubii'liod. fi.Ning price.-; ~(d'(\:inr.-;(‘wii:h- 

ou I: avail ■■ iiud ymaiibiLing -.ho corisnmpiioti of beer, as was done 
in IdOO with i!>c di.vpilU.'i-ii''. 'I'o ndd lo ilie distress, a pestilen- 
tial murrain broke out among the cattle, and the bailiff’s rolls 
bonr testiinony to the universality of the disease, and the magni- 
tude of the losses. It is said by chroniclers, that in the universal 
scarcity, numbers of servants and domestics were discharged j 
that, made desperate, these people became banditti ; and that the 
country folk were constrained to associate themselves in arms, 
in order to check the depredations of those starving outlaws. 

That the famines of this unfortunate period led to a eonsidei’- 
able loss of Kfe is proved by the unquestionable rise in the rate of 
agricultural wages after their occurrence. This i.s visible in the 
payments made for threshing com, and still more markedly in 
those for reaping, where the rise is fully a penny an acre, the 
exaltation in the rates for ( -r - . ■ :■«. , . j -i , i. l ^ 1 >■. . ■ ; i s, , ; k 

being the most considerable . T:-- ••.:>« i ' ■■ 

for mowing, for thatching. . • •I ..'i- No*.-, i ■■■ 

generally the case that, unless the labourer is paid a.t- n to to v.’-hich 
leaves him no margin over Ids necessary .':5(b.-;iproiiCs;-, -an iruav-.-i'e 
in fl-e of J.d.s foi^l is uo!^ followed by 'an Iiic:'e:s,se in the rate 
i.-r vagf , -..I'ds rO:;i:lr. being amlvod at only when there is a 
icuvoiiy of hands. V\'e shall see. vvhen we come to deal with the 
wage.'! of tlie sixu'cntli century, Imw slight, vo-.r the rise in their 
amount compared with that of other values. Now the exigencies 
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of the weather put certain opportunities within the reach of the 
labourers which, as their numbers had now become scantier, they 
could easily use. The immediate rise in the wages of labour after 
the famine of Edward the Second's reign is as Siuch as from 23 
to 30 per cent., and a considerable amount of this becomes a per- 
manent charge on the costs of agriculture. That part which is 
permanent amounts to 20 per cent, on an average. 

The habit of cutting corn high up on the straw, and therefore 
of avoiding weeds, must have materially shortened the drying 
process, and subsequently that of threshing out the grain. Hence 
I conclude, if the corn only ripened, the mere presence of rain was 
not so injurious as it came to be, when, at a later period, the corn 
was cut low with the weeds. That this change took place is 
proved by the statement of Eitzberbert, who advises that corn 
used for home consumption should not be screened too carefully, 
as the seeds of many weeds in corn supply a notable quantity of 
meal which might well be saved for flour. In Arthur Young’s 
times, it is again clear that wheat was cut high on the stalk. 

During the reign of Edward II., the practice became increas- 
ingly general to accept money compensations in lieu of labour 
:l| rents, and by the end of the first quarter of the century the rule 
J had become almost universal. It was to the interest of both 
I parties that thow shoTild be effected. It was a 

I vexation to the v • .ri.-.i i-c -'‘•r.il-! b;' called away from the 

i, work of his own holding to do the lord’s labour. It is plain, from 

■Walter de Henley’s statement, quoted above, that the bailiff had 
no little trouble in gciring the (hic- quo! a of work from the tenant, 
some three roods of first ploughing a day, or an acre of second 
stirring. Hence, if the lord could get a fnir money compensation 
for the labour, he could spare the oo-su of the bailifl’s supervision 
over unwilling labourers. And as money^as more useful than 
the work he got, as well as perhaps morv'^ profitnblo in the end, 
he would be induced to make liberal {ornis v. iili isi- icT-cnts in 
villeinage, even if he were not morally cChstrained to take the 
alternative in money, which was prescribed as an alternative in 
ease the labourer, for any cause, made default in the field. At 
the same time he could, unless he made a special bargain, save 
the allowances which he made of breed jvnd beer., .-iud the license 
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of every day talcmg as large a sheaf as the serf could lift on his 
sickle fi’om the corn crops. These commutations would be 
entered on the manor rental, and would tend to assimilate the 
tenure of the surf, now increasingly called a tenant by copy or 
custom, with that of the freeholder who sat at a fee farm rent, 
besides familiarising all parties with the redemption of those con- 
tingencies which affected the status of a serf. Ultimately the 
money payments would be deemed to be fixed and determinate 
liabilities, the satisfaction of which was a discharge of all the old 
labour rents, and the proffer of which was a tender which the 
steward was bound to accept. I do not mean to say that the 
change was invariable, for there is evidence that the monasteries 
clung to the old system longer than lay lords did, and it is alleged 
that, while the regular clergy urged on these lords the expediency 
and humanity of enfranchising their serfs, they faded to practise 
in their own persons the moderation which they commended to 
their patrons and their penitents. 

The period which intervened between the last of three bad 
harvests and the great event to which I shall next advert was 
one of exceptional prosperity. The harvests were generally 
abundant, the wages of labour had been permanently improved, 
and all kinds of produce were cheap, The early days of the great 
war did not impair the general well-being of the English people. 
The supremacy of England on the sea was assured, and the famous 
battle of Orecy was fought, less considerable in its immediate 
consequences than in the exalted reputation which it conferred 
on English arms. But this country, and all Europe with it, was 
on the verge of a great calamity, the most extensive in its imme- 
diate incidence, and the most significant in its ultimate effects, of 
Till evout? which h.a\-o happened in the history of this coTontry, 
.■iud, iTid(;td, or all ’!’uivY|!i?. 

ii:e Bliud;: Dvuth i> aiicgcrd to have had its origin in the centre 
of China, in or about the year 1333, and is reported to have been 
accompanied by varioii# phenomena in the* earth and atmosphere 
of a very novel and destructive character, such, indeed, as were 
noticed as long ago as in the plagues of Athens and the simul- 
taneous visitations at Eome, or the mortality which prevailed in 
northern Europe near three centuries before our era. and at tbe 
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terrible pestilence wbick visited the known world in the age of 
Justinian. So in later times the cholera and the influenza were 
traced to particular spots in India or China, which had been deso- 
lated by earthquakes, as Justinian’s plague was said to have had 
its origin at Pelushxm. Nearly every infectious or contagious 
disease which has desolated mankind appears to have had its origin 
in the farthest East, and to have travelled along thence to Europe, 
though the yellow fever is said to be a product of the West. It 
is alleged, that before it reached the West, the Black .Death 
exhausted itself in the place of its origin. Like most other 
plagues, it was infinitely more destructive at the commencement 
of its career, than after it had endured for a time. This is not to 
be accounted for by the fact that the weakest members of the 
community naturally succumbed the first, for we are told that it 
Idlled the strong, and that, just as with the Asiatic cholera, when 
it is most virulent, many of those attacked perished speedily, and 
before the disease had developed its most characteristic symptoms. 
D r,rp--"s. ird-'d. r.’- i ri - b- j.r. - is confirmed by scientific 
1, i-ci'. . ■■ ■ : m-. b •.;'••• or contagion is developed, 

+he ’.vhole population is sporially liable to the assaults of the 
nt'.d itiai, .■.(.•ircirimr-- is luay totally perish, as in all likeli- 
hood the ancient occupants of the ruined cities in Central America 
have disappeared without leaving any sign, other than their 
‘=^-.-r'rr do”~ of their existence. So also diseases familiar 

:o ii- io '!■ ,r- , ■]. i now become nuld, are specially deadly to 
those races into which they have boon for the first time intro- 
duced. In course of time, t-iilu-r i!'!.: oi-igiiii)l viri's of the disease 
is weakened, or those who are most susceptible of it are removed 
by death, or remedial measures are discovered which check or 
extinguish it. For more than three centuries the plague wasted 
England, though at no time, it seems, so ^eriously as at its first 
and last visitations. 

The Black Death, as our forefathers called it, from the dark 
purple blotches which appeared on the skip, when the blood and 
tissues had become wholly disorganized through tlie virulence of 
fcJio disorder, still lingers in the East, luuler the name of the 
Levant, or Oriental, phigue. Even now we are a:ca.sioually 
informed of some outbreak in an Eastern plague spot, where the 
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hateful Turk has reduced every one to .'Cjunl’d poverty and misery, 
and whenco Europe is again threatc^c-d. [)>\". Ih(> progress of 
sanitary science has probably put an end to the worst ravages of 
a disease which was so terrible more than five centuries ago. In 
England it does not seem to have been assisted by any prevalent 
distress among the people, as the Athenian plague was by over- 
crowding, as that of Cadiz was in 1800, or as the last visitation of 
small-pox was by the miseries of the Franco-German war. The 
period just before the plague was one of prosperity and abun- 
dance; and though our forefathers were immeasurably unclean in 
their habits and surroundings, and remained unclean for centuries 
afterwards, the best conditions of life do not appear to have given 
an immunity from the plague. Among the victims of the first 
year were one of Edward’s daughters and three Archbishops of 
Canterbury. So the narrative given us by Boccacio proves that 
all classes were equally affected, for the ladies and gentlemen who 
retire in the Decameron to tell each other stories in a country 
house on the road to Fiesole had all of them lost relations by the 
plague. The Black Death visited Christ Church, Canterbury, 
very lightly, for a century before the prior had laid on pure water 
from the hills to the monastery. 

The Black Death first attacked Europe in Cyprus at about the 
end of the year 1347, and was accompanied by great convulsions 
of the earth, and by atmospheric disturbances. Many persons 
who were seized with the disorder died instantly. The plague 
seemed not only to the frightened imagination br+ 

even to the moi-e sober observation of such men ■ ■ v ■ ■ 

at the time, to be moving forward with slow !■:■•, g;*-,, - ■■■■ ■■ : ;r.,^ 
desolated East, under the form of a dark and foetid mist, which 
settled on the garden of the Lord, and left it a howling wilder- 
ness. On January 26th, 1348, an earthquake had laid waste 
great part of the perflnsulas of Italy and Greece. Meanwhile the 
mischief was steadily progressing along the basin of the Medi- 
teiranean, for the caravan traffic was carrying it everywhere, as 
the pilgrimages to ^nd from Mecca disseminate disease in the 
homes and cities of returning devotees. The Black Death 
appeared at Avignon in January 1348, was in Florence by the 
middle of April, and had thoroughly penetrated France and 
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Grermany by August. It entered Poland in 1349, reached Sweden 
in the winter of the same year, and Horway, by infection from 
England, at about the same time. It spread even to Iceland and 
(Greenland, — ^the former, a well-wooded country and fairly flourish- 
ing Colony of Norse origin j the latter a region with which 
communications had been kept up for centuries. We are told 
that, among the physical changes which ensued from the Black 
Death, or preceded and aided it, vast icebergs were formed on the 
eastern side of Iceland and on the whole coast of G-reenland, and 
effectually cut off all communication between the Old Woi’ld and 
those parts of the New which heretofore had been familiarly 
visited. In 1351 it reached B-ussia, after having inflicted its first 
severities on the rest of Europe, and having taken the circuit of 
the Mediterranean. It is probable that the caravan trade through 
Bu'-'-i:. ^T.d 1: ■■■•'’' r:t t’ -M-'mi- -u~rir’- i'‘l. .''••I C:. '■ the ~prc'~d 
:h,; ,!;' )'■■ i c i b.'- : » ' ' 'a i 'ly ia- ^ «•'* i isc G i s 
O n the 1st of August, 1348, the disease made its appearance in 
the seaport towns of Dorsetshire, and travelled slowly westwards 
and northwards, through Devon and Somerset, to Bristol. In 
order to arrest the progress of the mortality, the authorities of 
Gloucestershire prohibited all intercourse with the citizens of 
Bristol. It was in vain ; the plague spread to Oxford, where it 
was terribly destructive, and travelling slowly in the same 
measured way, reached London by the 1st of November. It 
appeared in Norwich on the 1st of January, and thence spread 
northwards. Later in the year 1349, the Scotch made one of 
their customary raids into England, and, as they ravaged the 
north, invented an oath, “By the foul death of the English.” 
On their retreat they were attacked by the pestilence in the 
forest of Selkirk, and the northern part of the island suffered as 
seriously as the more populous south. 

The mortality was no doubt enormous and appalling. It is 
probable that one-third of the population perished. To be sure, 
panic always exaggerates lyimbers. One chronicler says that nine 
out of ten died. Similar amplifications, which have been heed- 
lessly accepted by writers who are inexperienced in possibilities, 
are found in all the chroniclers. We are told that sixty- thousand 
persons perished in Norwich between January and July, 1349. 
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Norwicli was probably the second city in tbe Hngdom at tbe 
time, and Norfolk was certainly tbe richest county; but the 
number is twice as much as the population of both city and county 
at the time. Joshua Barnes, the author of a diffuse life of 
Edward III,, pretends to give exact information as to the persons 
who died in the principal English cities. His numbers are 
undoubtedly untrustworthy. The nearest estimate to likelihood 
which I have seen is that of Knighton. He was a canon of 
Leicester, and lived a short time after the events. He tells us 
that the deaths in the three parishes of Leicester town were 1,480. 
Even this number I believe to be exaggerated, for there is reason 
to conclude that at this time the population of Leicester was 
under 3,500. 

Every town had its plague-pit. That of London was a spot 
afterwards occupied by the Charterhouse, and purchased for the 
purpose of sepulture by Sir "Walter Manny, one of Edward’s 
captains. Some years ago, being at Cambridge while the founda- 
tions of the new Divinity School were being laid, I saw that the 
ground was full of skeletons, thrown in without any attempt at 
order, and I divined that this must have been a Cambridge 
plague-pit. I have no doubt that the principal place of burial for 
the Oxford victims was at some part of New College garden, for 
when Wykeham bought the site, it appears to have been one 
which had been previously populous, but was deserted some thirty 
years before during the plague, and apparently made a burial- 
ground by the survivors of the calamity. Hecker estimates the 
loss of population in Europe at twenty-five millions, a moderate 
and probable calculation. 

No doubt the ravages of the pestilence were more genei’al 
among the poorer classes. But, as I have already stated, the 
more opulent were^not unaffected by it. The disease made ba.voc 
among the secular and regular clergy, and we are told that a 
notable decline of learning and morals was thenceforward observed 
among the clergy^ many persons of nsean acquirements and low 
character stepping into the vacant- benefices. Even now the 
cloister of Westminster Abbey is said to contain a monument in 
the great flat stone, which we are told was laid over the remains 
of the manj’- monks who perished in the great dentli. The novelist 
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Boccacio dwells on the effect wMcli the mortality caused in the 
character of the survivors, and how panic or despair made men 
callous, reckless, superstitious, heax’tless, cruel, and licentious; 
and Sismondi, in his great history of the Brench people, , and of 
the Italian Kepublics, has collected contemporaneous evidence to 
the same effect. 

The Black Death formed an epoch, and, for many years after- 
wards, facts wei’e computed according to their nearness from the 
great pestilence. A century after the event, Gascoigne makes it 
the era of the new departure in Oxford, after which learning, 
morality, and the adequate discharge of duties began to wane ; 
the universities were, relatively speaking, deserted, and the whole 
spirit of society was changed. It is said by Sir Harris Hicolas 
that of the three yeai’S, 1349, 1361, and 1369, in which note was 
made of the extraordinary virulence of a disease now become 
sporadic, the fu’st pestilence was said to have lasted four months ; 
the second through the winter, for eight months and nineteen 
days ; the third for nearly three months. These dates of dura- 
tion, given centuries after the event, cannot be accepted as 
authentic, but they are indirect testimony of the singular 
impression which the calamity left on the mind of England. I 
have been struck with the fact, from more trustworthy sources, 
when I have noted certain entries made in the records of several 
Hertfordshire manors, where the plague appears to have been 
specially deadly. In these manors it was the practice for thirty 
years to head the schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of 
the lives which were lost and the tenaiicivis v. idcli vvero 
after tlio great death of 1348. Nor have I any doubt, if some 
antiquary were to have the patience to peruse and tabulate the 
taxing rolls of Edward I., and compare the names of residents in 
the several manors with the entries of fcax-pimiig inhabitants 
resident in the same manors after the great plngnie, ho would lind 
that thousands of names perish from the manor registers, as tliat 
of the Oldhams did from Oiixham. It may be noted tJiat the 
foundation of colleges in Oxford, which was rapidly proceeding 
before this stupendous event, ceased for many years, when it was 
taken up with renewed vigour*. 

At first, as is constantly the case in times of panic, there was a 
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suspicion that the disease was the work of human agencies. As 
usual, the Jews were credited with having contrived thocniirrity. 
They were charged with poisoning the wells, and iln'oiiylsont 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, thousands of ino.-o uriii:ip|»y 
people were destroyed on evidence derived from confessions 
obtained under torture, or even from the fact of their religion and 
origin. They wei’e protected as far as possible by the Emperor, 
Charles IV., whose own influence in Germany was very circum- 
scribed. They escaped persecution, too, in the dominions of 
Albrecht of Austria, It is said that the large Jewish population 
of Poland is due to the fact that Casimir the Great was induced, 
by the entreaties of Esther, a favourite Jewish mistress, to give 
them harbour and shelter in his kingdom. The story is curiously 
corroborated by the respect which is still paid by the Podolian 
Jews at the present time to the memory of this second Esther, 
who, being taken into the harem of another king, also alien to 
the race of Israel, remembered her kindred in the day of their 
trouble, and to the generosity of the Polish monarch who yielded 
to her wish. It ought to be added that Clement VI. forbad the 
persecution of the Jews at Avignon, where the pope was still 
residing. The English people was saved from being tempted to 
the crime of murdering the Jews, because the kirg’« 
had expelled the whole race from England. y<". i‘i ' ■ ■■ 

own day, one sometimes wonders whether we ' .s . • ■ 
from the contingency, even in countries callii j , ! . i ■ 
ised, of witnessing again the bigotry, the malignity, the spirit of 
hatred which accepts impossible lies, for which there was the 
excuse of ignorance in the Middle Ages, but not the shadow of 
an excuse now. 

We learn from contemporary accounts, and here we can trust 
them, that a rapid growth of population fo!lo’-,cii or' rlso 
tion of the Elacl^Death. It is said that i:his evcji.t, double 
and triple births 

fertile j and that, ■■ ■ . *.■. ' : \ \ . .'by the pestilence 

was no longer visiM.-. .. - i;, high standard of 

living was removed by the ease with whicih the survivors could 
obtain that standard, and accumulate from a considerable margin 
beyond it. The physiologists of the tame, however, averred that 
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the human race suffered a permanent diminution in the number 
of teeth, which had been always possessed by those who were born 
before the visitation of the Black Death. I make no doubt that 
the population speedily righted itself, as it has done on many 
other occasions when a sudden or abnormal destruction of human life 
has occurred in a people and the people has a recuperative power. 
That they had this power is proved by the events which followed. 

Probably a third of the population perished. Froissart made 
the same estimate a genei’ation later, when fear had ceased to dis- 
turb the judgment ; and, as I have said, it is described as having 
been peculiarly deadly to persons in the vigour of life. It is cer- 
tain that the immediate consequence of the plague was a dearth 
of labour, an excessive enhancement of wages, and a serious diffi- 
culty in collecting the harvests of those landowners who depended 
on a supply of hired labour for the purpose of getting in their 
crops. We are told that these crops were often suffered to rot in 
the fields for want of hands; that cattle and sheep roamed at 
large over the country for lack of herdsmen ; that land went out 
of cultivation ; and that the grandees were utterly impoverished. 
I have referred already to the collateral evidence of an extraordi- 
nary falling off in the assessments under customary taxes. Many 
of the lords excused their tenants’ rents lest they should quit their 
holdings from a want of labour and the increasing and excessive 
cost of materials ; the omission of rent sometimes extending to 
a half, sometimes for a term of years, us the 1,‘iridowner coaid 
arrange with the tenant. So, says Knighton, “ they who had let 
lands on labour-rents to tenants, such rents as are customary in 
villeinage, were compelled to relieve and remit such labour, and 
either to utterly excuse them or to rehabilitate their tenants on 
easier terms and less payments, lest the loss and ruins should 
become irreparable and the land He utterly uncultivated.” It 
appears, therefore, that in the panic, the confusion, and the loss 
which ensued on the Great Plague, that process which, as I said 
before, was going on already, »>the commutation of^abour-rents for 
money payments, was precipitated; that the lords readily gave 
in to eomposition.s ; and that even loss than had hitherto been 
dem.anded in exchange for tho service was arranged for the future. 
The plague, in short, had almost era.ancipated tim surviving serfs 
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I shall point out below what were the actual eifects of this 
great and sudden scarcity of labour. At present I merol}!' con- 
tinue the narrative. ParKament was broken up when the plague 
was raging. The Mng, however, issued a proclamation, which he 
addressed to William, the primate, and circ'ulMted among ihe 
sheriffs of the different counties, in which jin dii-i'clcd all odi.'ial.s 
that no higher than customary wages should be paid, under the 
penalties of amercement. The king’s mandate, however, was 
universally disobeyed, for the farmers were compelled to leave 
their crops ungathered, or to comply with the demands of the 
labourers. When the king found that his proclamation was 
unavailing, he laid, we are told, heavy penalties on abbots, priors, 
barons, crown tenants, and those who held land under mesne lords, 
if they paid more than customary rates. But the labourers 
remained masters of the situation. Many were said to have been 
thrown into prison for disobedience ; many, to avoid punishment 
or restraint, fled into forests, where they were occasionally cap- 
tured. The captives were fined, and obliged to disavow under 
oath that they would take higher than customary wages for the 
future. But the expedients were vain, labour remained scarce, 
and wages, according to all previous experience, excessive. 

As soon as Parliament could meet, the proclamation was reduced 
to the form of a statute, which remained, with the proclamation, 
a law, till both were formally repealed by 5 Elizabeth, Cap. 4. 
The statute contained eight clauses : — (1) No person under sixty 
years of age, whether serf or free, shall d^line to undertake farm 
labour at the wages which had been customary in the Idng’s 
twentieth year excc-pi ihoy Hw-d. f>y merchandize, were 

regularly engaged in sojno mechanical craP:, were possessed of 
private moans, or wm-o occupiers of land. 'J’lio lord was to have 
ilio fp.'si; (iiaim to i:he iabour of ids sevis, and those who declined 
to work for him or for others are to be sent to the common gaol. 
(2) Imprisonment is decreed againt all persons who may quit ser- 
vice before the thjie which is fixed in .them agreements. (3) No 
other than the old wages are to be given, and the remedy against 
those who seek to get more is to bo sought iu the lord’s court. 
(4) Loi’ds of maiors pnyhig more ihan tht' 01 1.-1 on) ary a.moLini. are 
to be liable to treble damages. (6) Artificers are to be liable 
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fco tBe same conditions, the artificers enumerated being saddlers, 
l-.anners, farriers, shoemakers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, 
tilers, pargeters, carters, and others. (6) Food mtist be sold 
at reasonable prices. (7) Alms are strictly forbidden to able- 
bodied labourers. (8) Any excess of wages taken or paid can be 
seized for the king’s use towards the payment of a fifteenth and 
tenth lately granted. The statute provides for the difference 
between summer and winter wages, and guards against the emi- 
gration of the town population to country places in summer. In 
answer to complaints from the employers of laboui*, the Statute of 
Labourers is -sonstantly re-enacted, with accumulated penalties 
and precautions, — penalties sometimee. laid on the labourer only, 
sometimes on the employer, sometimes on both. An attempt, 
which was, I believe, premature, was made to enforce apprentice- 
ship in handicrafts at the beginning of the fifteenth century, with 
the view of making the agricultural labourers an ever-increasing 
residuum, and thereby securing cheap labour for the tenant and 
the lord. 

The statute of Labourers may have induced some slight effect 
on the wages of farm labourei's. The peasantry were under the 
eye of the lord’s steward or bailiff, and might have been denounced 
and punished if they claimed more than the law allowed them. 
But the}' liad great power of combination, — a power which they 
used, perhaps, in a manner which made it very difiicult to enforce 
the statute, for the enforcement of it is given to the manor court, 
where the goodwill of the tenants was rsjontinl to hnmonious 
action between lord and tenants. coTubiT\iUiion i.bc statute 

called the “malice of servants in husbandry.” But there was 
the pretence of submission to the statute in the bailiff’s rolls, 
which might have been taken in evidence. After the Black 
Death, payments are frequently entered in thes^olls, at a particular 
rate, and this a very exalted one. These payments are drawn 
through with a pen, and a less sum substituted. Thus, in 1349, 
on one estate, the bailiff enters 5cl. as the prige at which -wheat 
■vvas threshed. A line is drawn througli the figure and Sd. 
substituted. In the next year, wheat, rye, pens, and vetches are 
threshed at Od., barley at 3d., onts at '2d. But a pen is drawn 
through these rates, and 2^d., 1-^d., and Id. are substituted. In 
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the same year, barley is reaped at 1«. 2cZ. at first, but tbe sum is 
altered to Is. Very many of these instances could be quoted. 
Occasionally, but rarely, the hirer of labour makes similar 
changes in artizans’ labour, as though to show obedience to tbe 
statute, 

I cannot help thinking that these transparent erasures are 
simulated, and that they point to evasions of the statute. The 
labourer, if he did not receive his full money wages, was compen- 
sated in some covert way to the full extent of the previorrs entry, 
and by some means which would not come under the penalties 
of the law, and the process by which these penalties might be 
enforced. There might he larger allowances at harvest time, a 
more liberal concession of common rights, or, as I have often seen, 
a license given to a shepherd to turn his own sheep into the lord’s 
pasture, or some analogous equivalent to a necessary, but, under 
the statute, an illegal money payment. Even though we take 
the substituted entries, we shall find that a great rise in the 
wages of labour was effected. We know that this rise was in 
direct contravention of the law, — a law created in the interest of 
those who employed labour, and, therefore, who wished to have it 
cheap, and who might be within the risk of the penalties imposed 
on employers for violating that law which they had probably 
been instrumental in enacting, but were compelled to incur'. 
Besides, the wages of many kinds of lab*"' r.-'-. vd . i- 
were enumerated in the statute were not .i ir. : I.-i.n' , ■ 

all. These men took their full increase. It was no marvel that 
Parliament constantly complained that the Stntutc of T.abourers 
was not kept. The marvel is that they did not see that it cordd 
not possibly be kept. But the straits in which the capitalist 
landowner found himself were sufficiently serious for any one j 
and the landownq^ might be pardoned for believing, that if he 
could fix, as he thought he could, the price of provisions and 
materials, he could also fix the price of labour. He clung to this 
delusion for centuries, and at one timeffie seemed to have achieved 
what he desired. But he paid for his remedy in a far more 
ruinous way than ihal of giving what wonld hevo bcoo in i.hc end 
cheaper labour iiian lie r=c:;'!iii!y procurf-d. 

I mentioned in a previous chapter that the rate of profit 
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derived from agricultural operations, after all charges had been 
deducted and an average allowance had been made for rent, when 
the occupier was also lord, was about 20 per cent, on the capital 
invested, about 2 per cent, being represented by the rents of 
assize and manorial receipts. This estimate has been taken from 
an actual balance-sheet, in a year of average, or rather more than 
average, fertility, but when the price of stock was, on the other 
hand, rather high, and so returned more than the ordinary profit 
to the farmer. Still, it will be remembered that the superin- 
tendence by the bailiff was a hea\^ charge on the owner's profits, 
or, at least, was a charge from which the small proprietor was 
free. It will be obvious that, with such a rate of profit before 
them, landowners, who possessed by inheritance a large amount 
of live and dead stock, would naturally cultivate their land them- 
selves. There was, indeed, no way in which they could use their 
property to equal advantage. 

In the year which I have taken, 1332-3, the. outlay, though in 
some particulars large, is, on the whole, very much an average. 
The charges which come under the head of necessary expenses 
are rather high, but the bad debts are veiy low, and the cost of 
labour is so small as to suggest that some part of the regular cost 
of farm labour must have been omitted or put under another 
head. In another year we shall find a large cost incurred for 
fittings to the mill j in a second, a serious loss in customary or 
ordinary rents j in a thicd, a heavy loss of stock, and the conse- 
quent necessity of large purchases. An enormous quantity of 
cider was this year produced from the orchard, and, thereforej 
the spring must have been mild and the summer genial. On the 
whole I cannot but think that the year was in no way exceptional, 
and that the rate of profit on agricultural operations was neither 
unduly exalted nor unduly depressed. 

Now if we take the balance-sheet of the same estate in the 
year 1350-1, we shall see the full effects of the loss of life and 
the scarcity of hands which ensued from the pjague. The whole 
family of the baililf, as I have more than once said, had perished. 
The rents of assize have sunk to ono-tliird their former amount. 
The fulling-mill is abandoned; there is no tenant for it. No 
one will give more than 22s. for the co- n-mill — tho previous rent 
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having been 50s. ; an.d next year there is no tenant to be found at 
all. The exits of the manor are a little more than a fourth of the 
sum previously received, and the profit of the court is not a tenth. 
The Harvest had been poor, for notwithstanding the loss of 
population, the price of wheat was 50 per cent, above the average, 
and the crop was small, the sales being less than two-thirds of the 
earl'.er year. The profits of the dairy are about three-fifths of 
those in 1332, and about half the amount of stock is sold. On 
the other hand, the expenses are very heavy. The outlay is cut 
down; but little is spent on repairs, nothing but what is ab- 
solutely necessary in order that farm operations should be carried 
on is bought. Labour in harvest time and in the manor house 
costs three times what it did in 1332. There is a great increase 
in the cost of all services, and of such articles as depend mainly 
on labour for their manufactured value. 

The expenses exceeded the receipts. The new bailiff, however, 
possesses a quantity of wool, the accumulations of two years. He 
had no doubt kept it in hand in the hopes of more remunerative 
prices. He had good reason for this caution, for wool had been 
sold at little more than three-fifths the money value which it 
realised in 1332. Then there were some of the chattels of the 
deceased bailiff and his family, which could hardly be reckoned 
among^ the profits of the farm, but an accidential escheat. With- 
out them the profit for the year is only 4 per cent., with them it 
is 5|. In all these calculations I have taken corn and stock at 
their average prices for the year, when the actual value of any 
item is not given, as is of course the case with anything except 
what is actually bought and sold. In the next year the owners 
of the estate did not lose heart, they sowed a larger breadth of 
corn than usn.d. a fid strove lo carry on their operations, only 
to meet with a. second^ rai lure, li'r.ur years later, in 1354, there 
were lower piices and gveaier plenty. But the old rates of 
profit on such farming operations as had been cairied on by the 
capitalist landowner j;iad entirely passed away, never to be re- 
covered, at least to their full amount. Sooner or later, labour must 
be hired at the old prices, or a new system must be adopted. 

iiltbough 1 am by no means convinced that the erased figures 
were not paid to the labourer, and that the sub.stituted amounts 
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were, I have always assamed that the after-thought was the 
real payment. Even tinder these circumstances the rise in agri- 
cultural labour was enormous; and if, as we are told, the 
young and healthy were the principal victims of the disease, the 
quality of the labour must have been considerably deteriorated. 

In the autumn of the year 1349, the fullest effect is induced 
on the price of agricultural labour, in the Eastern, Midland, and 
Southern Counties. The cost of threshing wheat is nearly 
doubled in the first division, that of barley and Ofds con.-iderably 
more than doubled. In the Midland and Sootivern Oouiities th',- 
rise is even greater for wheat and barley, but oats, in the south, 
are still threshed at the old rates. The price in the west is raised, 
but in a far less degree, and, indeed, it appears that Western 
England did not suffer so much from the disease and the conse- 
quent paucity of hands as the greater part of the rest of the 
country did. But the prices of this year are panic rates. Even 
if the Statute of Labourers had not been passed, a fall would have 
ensued, though the price of labour, proclamations and statutes 
notwithstanding, did not ever fall to its old rates. 

If we take the whole period from 1350 to 1400, when the 
prices paid for labour had been steadied by custom, and examine 
the divisions of England which it wiE be convenient to take, we 
shaE find that the final rise in the prices of threshing, taking the 
three principal kinds of grain together, is 60 per cent, in the 
Eastern Counties, 73 in the Midland, 48 in the Southern, 37 in 
the Western, and 69 in the Iforthern. The most notable rise is 
that in the payment for threshing oats. But the prices paid for 
this service had been very low, and, as may be expected, the 
dearth of hands told far more on low-priced labour than it did on 
high-priced. This is strikingly Elustrated in the price of women's 
labour. Before the plague, women were employed in field work, 
as in reaping >t.raw jifier the foru was cut, hi boring, in pbutir.g 
beans, in washing .-lu'op, sujd somcauic.' in seivirig rho tbai flier 
and tEer. Gencriilly i;bc-y are paid at. ilu! r-uo of a ivenny a day, 
but sometimes less. After the plague, women's labour is rarely 
recorded, but they are seldom paid less than twopence, sometimes 
as much as threepence, a day. The same facts are observed 
boys’ labour, which becomes much dearer. 
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The rise in the wages of harvest work is equally suggestive. 
IsTaturally the increase should be less as the rate in the old time 
was higher. But against this is to be set the opportmaity which 
the labourer had of pressing his claim in a time of urgency. In 
the first place, the rate is equalized, or nearly so. Before this 
event, the highest price was paid for barley, the lowest for rye 
and oats. How the same, or nearly the same, rate is secured for 
all. The price, too, is constantly rising. The old average was 
about an acre. It rises at once to 7f?. and and soon is 
much more, so that it is evident that the Statute of Labourers 
was from the first entirely inoperative as regards harvest work. 
For the ten yeai's, 1371-80, it is more than double what it was 
before the plague. We shall see hereafter how serious were the 
con.sequences which ensued from this progressive exaltation in the 
price of harvest labour. About 1770, as Young tells us in his 
“ Eastern Tour,” vol. iii., the rate for reaping wheat, the only 
’.orn reaped, was 5s. an acre; for mowing other corn, Is. In the 
decade I am referring to it is lOd!. all round, though nearly every 
kind of grain was below the average price. With corn of all 
lands at an average of 3s. 8§c?., and reaping at lOd. the aci'e, the 
peasant in Young’s time got a little more than one-tenth of the 
price of a quarter of wheat for his labour, and the fourteenth cen- 
tury peasant about two-ninths of the value of the whole produce. 

The general rise of harvest work, however, if we omit the 
exceptional period 1371-90, is 59| per cent., the reaping of the 
acre of wheat and barley rising by 61, bigg by 44, rye by 47, 
beans, peas, and vetches by 69, and oats by 69 per cent. But 
after the plague, the cultivation of bigg and rye becomes increas- 
ingly rare. Had this not occurred, . I am convinced that the 
invariable rule in prices, whether of labour or food, — that in a 
general rise of any^ihing in demand, what was paid for or 
purchased at the lowest rate previously gets the largest increase 
subsequently— -would Imve been again exhibited. The rise effected 
in the labour of mosiFing grass is not so considerable. But it is 
found to be 3-1- per cent, above the old rates. I should not expect 
that so notable an increase would be effected in the rate at which 
grass was mowed by the acre, as in ordimary harvest work. The 
mower is hired at a time when — I am speaking of the fourteenth 
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century, when early summer ploughing for root-crop.s was 
unknown — agricultural labour is least in demand, and, therefore, 
better bargains could be made for it. But at the same time, if 
we refer to the parallel already cited, the prices paid for labour 
in the middle of the third quarter of tlie r-i^-lstronth (‘cntury. Ili;- 
facts when compared are very striking, 'i':-.' for Mif) -, iiig 

grass, on the authority of this writer, Arthur Young, was a maxi- 
mum of 3s. ^d. an acre, but was ordinarily 2s. At the latter rate 
the labourer received no mor-e than the equivalent of a twenty- 
fourth part of a quarter of wheat ; at the former rate it was about 
a ninotoor.th ; whereas before the plague the rate was about a 
vlii:'to>.'U;b of the quarter; and in the latter part, «.e., after the 
plague, it rose to one-tenth. I have already observed that in the 
eighteenth century the price paid for mowing an acre of com is 
far less than that given for mowing an acre of grass. 

The price paid for the thatcher’s labour is equally suggestive. 
He was practically a farm-servant, employed to keep buildings 
in repair, when the thatch was worn out or imperfect, as occasion 
required, but constantly to cover stacks after harvest, and hay-, 
ricks before harvest. His labour attains a slight and permanent 
rise after the great famines of 1315-21, but a far greater rise 
afterwards. He is always accompanied by a help or Aomo. 
This assistant is ordinarily a woman, and the wages are frequently 
paid conjointly, lliough somoliuus s-opar.M:(My. This is explained 
by ibc fact that ibe liclp wa.s \ery ofron rhe thatcher’s wife 
or daughter, or perhaps young son. When the wages are paid 
separately before the plague, the rate is about a penny a day : 
afterv/ards it rises to 2|c?., or by an increase of 125 per cent. 

How we might expect that a thatcher’s employment was 
influenced genei-ally by the two causes w'Mch affected or moderated 
labour prices. His services were occasion|,ny needed when the 
roofing of houses and bams was to be done, and if his wages 
were over high, this demand might bo eco:v>nilzo!.l. But no such 
economy was possible in rlic roo-Ir.g of ritfics and haystacks. 
Hence we should expect that the rise in his wages would not 
equal that of other lands of farm labour. It is actuallv ^ S nor 
cent. But if wo fsske the paymojit-; made lo ii'iU'OiF av;d Id- jieiu 
together, the proporiion is .iii:-- im oidmu;-; ,1 by ■iie 
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ordinary increase made for the helper’s services. It is found to 
amount to 79 per cent. Even this is less than the .amount paid 
for the two services taken separately. I conclude, that if the 
help was, as I have said, his wife, daughter, or young son, a 
slightly lower rate of remuneration would be agreed on than that 
demanded or paid when the bailiff or employer was hiring two 
persons whose bargains with him were independent. 

It is necessary to follow out the facts in the wages of artizans. 
These are chiefly the carpenter, the mason, the tiler, the -tiler and 
help, the slater, the slater and help, and the sawyer, either by 
the day and the couple, or by the hundred feet of plank ^ this 
latter, the only kind of piece work which can be conveniently 
handled, being taken as almost identical with the day’s work 
of a pair of sawyers. The others are paid by the day. 

There are two kinds of carpenters regularly employed. The 
one is engaged on ordinary farm work, and was in frequent 
requisition. The other was employed for the more difficult 
business of house building, and the more delicate business of 
joinery, for w' ■hi-;-; ■ . : h' t’y occupation in the domestic 

buildings of ■ icon, !i • • c' • • -. The best paid carpenter 
gets about 25 per cent, above the average paid to common 
carpenters, though, in taking a general average, I have thought it 
fair to include the former’s wages with those of all others, as he 
may have been engaged at lower rates, or even the same rate if he 
were a good workman, on commoner kind? of employment. Here 
the same facts appear. He gets a slighi. pcfrinuneiu ris-e after 
the great famines, and a kivgvj one after rluj gi'cr.t pl.-igue. The 
common carpenter’s wags's oxpLr'inv.co an of 48 

per cent., and, exactly b: accord.: r-ce aiih t 'r.e riile laid down 
as the regulator of prices, the highest kind of cai'penter’s work 
gets a rise of only 42 per cent. Masons, however, are more 
fortunate. The ris^ in their wages is 60 per cent. It is very 
probable that the combination which these ai-tizans were able 
to effect, the regulations by which they might govern their trade, 
:'ind the manner in'^which they were certainly associated together 
undei' the title of fvo;c masons (as is proved by the fact that these 
combinations were made felony by 3 Hen. YI., cap. 1), would 
have enabled them to take full advantage of the situation. The 
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century, when early summer ploughing for root-crops was 
unknown — agricultural labour is least in demand, and, therefore, 
better bargains could be made for it. But at the same time, if 
we refer to the parallel already cited, the prices paid for labour 
in the middle of the third quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
facts when compared are very strilcing. The ratepaid for mowng 
grass, on the authority of this writer, Arthur Young, was a maxi- 
mum of 2s. 6c?. an acre, but was ordinarily 2s. At the latter rate 
the labourer received no more than the equivalent of a twenty- 
fourth part of a quarter of wheat ; at the former rate it was about 
a nineteenth ; whereas before the plague the rate was about a 
thirteenth of the quarter; and in the latter part, i.e., after the 
plague, it rose to one-tenth. I have already observed that in the 
eighteenth century the price paid for moiving an acre of corn is 
far less than that given for mowing an acre of grass. 

The price paid for the thatcher’s labour is equally suggestive. 
He was practically a farm-servant, employed to keep buildings 
in repair, when the thatch was worn out or imperfect, as occasion 
‘".t :’-;’--'!mtly to cover stacks after harvest, and hay-. 
■ ■ i ■ His labour attains a slight and permanent 

rise after the great famines of 1315-21, but a far greater rise 
afterwards. He is always accompanied by a help or homo. 
This assistant is ordinarily a woman, and the wages are frequently 
paid conjointly, though sometimes separately. This is explained 
by the fact that the help was very often the thatcher’s wife 
or daughter, or perhaps young son. When the wages are paid 
separately before the plague, the rate is about a penny a day : 
afterAvaials it rises to 2|t?., or by an increase of 125 per cent. 

How we might expect that a thatcher’s employment was 
influenced generally by the two causes which affected or modei'ated 
labour prices. His services were occasion|i,lly needed when the 
roofing of houses and bams was to be done, and if his wages 
were over high, thi.? demand mighL b(j economized. But no such 
economy was possible in the roofing of ^icks and haystacks. 
Hence we sliould expect that the rise in his wages would not 
equal that of other kiT}ds of farm labour. It is actuallj’- 48 per 
cent. But if we take the payments made -"o h’lU'clf end lii~ I-..;]!! 
together, the proportion is sure ^ be enlir.isct 1 by iiie ox: i-;. 
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ordinary increase made for the helper’s services. It is found to 
amount to 79 per cent. Even this is less than the .amount paid 
for the two services taken separately. I conclude, that if the 
help was, as I have said, his wife, daughter, or young son, a 
slightly lower rate of remuneration would be agreed on than that 
demanded or paid when the bailiff or employer was hiring two 
persons whose bargains with him wore indcpondont. 

It is necessary to follow out lin: facts in ilui wii-ges of artisans. 
These are chiefly the carpenter, the mason, the tiler, the tiler and 
help, the slater, the slater and help, and the sawyer, either by 
the day and the couple, or by the hundred feet of plank ; this 
latter, the only kind of piece work which can be conveniently 
handled, being taken as almost identical with the day’s work 
of a pair of sawyers. The others are paid by the day. 

There are two kinds of carpenters regularly employed. The 
one is engaged on ordinary farm work, and was in frequent 
requisition. The other was employed for the more difficult 
business of house building, and the more delicate business of 
joinery, for which there was plenty of occupation in the domestic 
buildings of the more opulent classes. The best paid carpenter 
gets about 25 per cent, above the average paid to common 
caipenters, though, in taking a general average, I have thought it 
fair to include the former’s wages with those of all others, as he 
may have been engaged at lower rates, or even the same rate if he 
were a good workman, on commoner kinds of employment. Here 
the same facts appear. He gets a slight po.i*i.Ti:.ir.C‘nr .-iffo!* 
the great famines, and a lai-ge one after the gresr.. u!:.'gi.ic. Ino 
common carpenter’s wages experience an enhancement of 48 
per cent., and, exactly in accordance with the rule laid down 
as the regulator of prices, the highest kind of carpenter’s work 
gets a rise of only 42 per cent. Masons, however, are more 
fortunate. The ris^ in their wages is 60 per cent. It is very 
probable that the combination which these artizans were able 
to effect, the regul;s.v!o»-.i by -..liich ibcy might govern their trade, 
and the manner in'*\viucl) vlif-y wore; cori.i;ir!ly ■ (■,;! rog. .''.er 

under the title of fri e Tricsous (»' 1> v-roved by elm fnc;. ilicve 
combinations were made felony by 3 Hen. VI., cap. 1), would 
have enabled them to take full advantage of the situation. The 
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tilers’ wages rose only 34 per cent. But tlie joint wages of the 
tiler and help rose 90 per cent. The evidence of the slaters' 
wages is less clear. The calling was confined to some of the 
Midland Counties, where fissile oolite had long been used for 
roofing, and, as we have seen, the general rise in the rate of 
wages was very great. It would seem that the increase is 60 
per cent, in this kind of labour The rise in the wages of the 
pair of sawyers is 70 per cent., and that of sawing by the 
hundred feet is nearly the same amount. 

The rise in agricultural labour is, all kinds of men’s work being 
taken together, about 50 per cent. ; and of women’s work, fully 
lOO per cent. When taken together, the rise in the wages of 
artizans’ labour is almost exactly the same as that effected in the 
case of the husbandmen. The result is marked, xmiversal, per- 
manent, and conclusive, even if we had not on record the 
complaints of the landowners in Parliament that the Statute 
of Labourers was entirely inoperative. 

The peculiarity of the situation is that, while every land of 
agrictfifural produce ox]iorieuco« r.o ri.>o, c-T-orvtbir.g to which labour 
adds it'^ pi'iin i})'; I raIi.io i- ••x; ■!;.(:•! }>r(;por ioriaicly. Thus the price 
of wool, tliOiig'li Lcniy)orjii-ily •ieprc-f'l, ri-covor.s, rl'ough only to its 
old rate. There is no appreciable alteration in the market value 
of cheese, butter, and ogg.s, in the price of the different kinds of fat 
and candles. 'The piioe of wax and cider remain the same \ and so 
does 0 ^ . the very height of the plague. 

But t i ■■■ i- ■■ ‘ ■ ■■• p' “ ,■■■ ‘ the price of charcoal. 

The price of salt is nearly doubled, that of lime and iron more 
than doubled. The price of laths rises 60 per cent., of tiles 
76. Orests, i.e., xidge tiles, are three times as dear as they were 
before the plague ; and the different Muds of nails, such as were 
fashioned by the town smith, and sold by retail to his customers, 
are proportionately enhanced. Quite as gpeat is the exaltation 
in the price of millstones, articles which the lord was constrained 
to buy if be were to get the pro.dts of his most lucrative franchise, 
the manor mill. The price of hurdles;, -s^hieh are generally 
purcha.-od, is cxaci.ly doubled : of hor.se-shoes more than doubled, 
as sire also hor.se-!;hf)e uaiJs and plough gesir. The share and the 
■shoe .are almost doubls-d. The iron clout.';, by which the frame 
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and axles of a cart are strengthened, are nearly trebled in cost ; 
and the nails by which they were fastened rose as other nails did. 
Plain wheels — that is, wheels formed from, the trunk of a tree, 
with holes bored through them for the axles to run on — are 
more than doubled in price. Wheelwrights’ wheels are nearly 
trebled j and the iron framework of a pair of cart-wheels, one 
of the most costly parts of agricultural furniture, rose by 130 
per cent. There was scarce an article needed for agricultural 
operations, the cost of which was not doubled instantly after the 
calamity occuiTed, and which did not remain at these exalted and 
ruinous rates. Even the coarse canvas, which was employed for 
fans, mill-sails, and sacks, was nearly doubled in price. The 
hair-cloth used for drying malt was more than doubled, as was 
linen for shirts and sheets, and that which was used for table, 
with most of which probably, iP not with all of which, the peasant 
dispensed. The least rise was effected in woollen cloth, one of 
the indirect illustrations of the fact that the domestic manufacture 
of woollen goods was a very general, and also what is called 
a bye industry, Lead, again, a metal used very frequently and 
generally in the Middle Ages, was more than doubled in price. 
Tin, pewter, or solder articles, substantially the same, rose 60 
per cent . ", while little increase occurred in the price of brass and 
copper vessels. They were probably economized, and, lasting 
a long time, few purchases were made of them. 

I have stated before that in the face of these serious changes in 
the value of these articles, on the regular and cheap supply of 
which the success of capitalist agriculture in the fourteenth 
century so largely depended, there was no corresponding rise in 
the price of provisions. The different kinds of grain are not 
appreciably dearer, bejmnd what is occasionally due to the un- 
favouiublc ciit'.i'iicLej' of the seasons. Oxen and cows are a little 
dearer, bm- in no sucii degree as to suggest that there was any 
rise of general prices to account for the change. The price of 
horses is absolutely stationary. There is no change in the price 
of sbeep or in that of pigs. Poultry, too, is similarly unchanged 
in money value. The loss of the agriculturist was confined to 
the cost of labour and the products of labour, and the only thing 
which could have been sacrififcd was rent, or rather, under the 
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circumstances which prevailed at the time, the profits of capitalist 
husbandry. The fact that these profits had to bear the first 
shock of the crisis, and therefore that a little time intervened in 
which the landowner could look round him, and probably take 
uf-.- .-1.-.-.— 0 . fi’-d keep his fixed rents, probably saved 
; ;■ ■ (■' ; ■ ■ r:; *. ■■ shock than it would have otherwise 

experienced. No doubt, as we indeed have seen, these fixed rents 
were at first reduced and generally imperilled. In many eases, 
where the landowner had leased his land, and had abandoned 
cultivation on his own account, he was constrained to remit a 
portion, or even, as Knighton says, to effect a new and permanent 
composition with hispid tenants; for just as rent, when agri- 
culture improves and a country progresses, is a constantly 
increasing quantity, so when a serious reverse takes place, when 
labour is desirer and deteriorates, or capital is lost or scanty, or 
agricultural profits are otherwise depi;essed, it is natural, nay, 
inevitable, that rent should have its reverses, and decline in value 
and quantity, even for a time to a vanishing point. We shall see 
hereafter how the English landowners of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries applied themselves, when they found that 
parliamentary regulations were futile and misleading, to the 
solution of the great problem which lay before them. 

One article of food rose greatly in price, was, in fact, doubled 
in amount. This was fish, especially herrings, an article which 
derives all its value from human labour, the raw material, so to 
speak, being free to all. The consumption of herrings was all biit 
universal, even in the inland counties of I!:',;;!-'.!-'!, i»i‘ge nnmlii sv, 
of them being salted and smoked, or, p’ckii?-,! widiou!; being 
smoked, and called in the former case rod, in li.e iiivvoi; wi i..e, 
herring. It would seem that the banvi or ci'.de of .'■ir!ol>:v.d 
herring was marketed earlier than the batrel of widin iicrring; 
for the former is found in the purchases long before the Inttor. 
But in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the art of the 
fish-curer had not reached that amount of skill and vai'iety which 
was common in the fifteenth, and we krow fi-om vai'ioi).-, souvccs 
the: capival and miiorpri-e \.ero (lovorrd doep-sca fi-lrntr 

in a rry of tlie oasierii poris and ar Brirtol during rlio r■tig!;^ of 
the House of Lancaster. 
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All at once, then, and as by a stroke, the labourer, both 
peasant and artizan, became the master of the situation in 
England. The change was as universal as it was sudden. The 
lord found on all sides a stationary and retrograde market for 
. y \ y,-..- iS he dealt as a seller, and a rapidly 

’‘.i ‘ ■ . .■ ■ ■ ■ 'i j he needed as a buyer. Even if 

iiv .■■■ ■ , ■; ■ ' ■;■■■ ■); g desperate efforts, in recovering 

labom* at the old prices ; if the old but deep-seated delusion that 
law can regulate prices should turn out in the end to be possible 
as regards the wages of farm hands; should the police of the 
manor be only armed with sufficient power for the purpose, he 
was still confronted with the difficulty th^t everything he wished 
to buy, beyond the labour employed on his own fields, had risen 
by SO or 100 or even 200 per cent. Even on his. estate nearly 
one-half of the charges of cultivation set down to the credit side 
of the bailiff’s account are derived from outlay, over the amount 
of which no proclamation, statute, or ordinance could have had 
any influence whatever, and the exaltation of price on these items 
alone would reduce bis profits to a minimum. If the value of his 
own profinco had risen to an equivalent, the void would be filled, 
bur no .Vci, ol' I’liriinmerir couM bo devised by which the producer 
should be able to compel the consumer to pay 60 or 100 or 
200 per cent, more for bread and beer, beef and mutton, pork 
and poultry. Besides, he was not the only dealer. A number of 
industrious and prosperous tenants were settled round his manor 
housej who tilled their ov ■ '’v, h. ‘ 1 : • ’ (V.u''l rr't 

evicted; on the profits am! ‘ • i ; ■■■, id J 1 ■: . 

as long as they pnid their i'.:-' ,-!■ >■’ -i ■■ ■ c. ; : . ' 

' that if he strove to force an enhanced price for what his bailiff 
had to sell, they would undersell him. They were protected 
against him, as he, was against the king, by cufstom, — a custom 
which hd dared not break if he could, and could not if he dared, 
>70 position could be more unsatisfactory. If he left matters 
as they were, ruinl;o all appearance was imminent. If he strove 
to remedy tlie mischief by violent or unusual means, the danger 
was serious. We shall see, by-and-by, that he trie<f the remedy 
of force, and signally failed. 

The peasant farmer shared the new charges which were put on 
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his calling, but not in the same degree. The costs of the harvest 
to the lord amounted to ^63 13s. ^d. before the plague, they are 
swelled to £12 19s. 10c?. in the year following it. From this 
charge the surviving peasant farmer was free. He found his own 
labour on his own holding, and hired none. Besides, he could, 
after his work was over, hire himself and his children out at the 
enhanced rates ; or, if he had thriven and saved, he could double 
his own holding, and that on easy terms, for the lord was seeking 
tenants, not tenants seeking ioi'ds. Perhaps the household of the 
miller was desolate and without inhabitants, and he was one of 
those who offered less than half the old rent for it ; or, maybe, he 
aspired to the br.iliff’^ vacrir.t pirco, for the lovd. was not going to 
de.«on Ill’s old calling wii i'iom; iio effort. Oiily he could now save 
his wife iind danghvor from field ifiliour, ynd sei; them to spinning 
,'.1 vec,-, . ir l: fo" :l'r ; r.i.rJiiip.' do better at that than 

’ ■ \ d- ] i,: ( i'.o d: .I'h- ' y of the field. The tools had decome dear, 
the sickle and scythe were doubled in price, and the shares and 
plough-shoes were going the same way. But he would patch up 
his stock of husbandry tools in the winter, and rub along for a 
time with the old, as his lord did. 

The free labourer, and for the matter of that, the serf, was, in 
his way, still better off. Everything he needed was as cheap as 
ever, and his labour was daily risiug in value. He had bargained 
for his labour rent, and was free to seek his market. If the 
bailiff would give him his price, well ; if not, there were plenty of 
hands wanted in the next village, or a short distance off. If an 
attempt was made to restrain him, the Chilfcern Hills and the 
woods were near, and he could soon get into, another county. 
There was no fear in these times that the lord could spare to 
follow him, or that they who wanted his service would freely give 
him up. He had slaved and laboured at the farm, and now his 
chance was come, and he intended to useTt. So the peasant 
farmer and the labourer were to try conclusions with the 
landlord. We shall see how the straggle was fought out. The 
machinery wliicb the former used had been long in preparation, 
though no one guessed its effiedepoy 
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.l■J.v.‘.!cdl^;IU oi! rr.i:':in;; Lh.e C;T.! or.iy Two-thirds its nominal Value. 

I FIND that the fifteenth century and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth were the golden age of the English labourer, if we 
are to interpret the wages which he earned by the cost of the 
necessaries of life. At no time were wages, relatively speaking, 
so high, and at no time was food so cheap. Attempts were con- 
stantly made to reduce these wages by Act of Parliament, the 
legislature frequently insisting that the Statute of Labourers 
should be kept. But these efforts were futile; the rate keeps 
steadily high, and finally becomes customary, and was recognised 
by Parliament. It is possible, that as the distribution of land 
became more general, and the temancy of land for terms of years 
became habitual, the phenomenon which has often been noticed 
as characteristic of peasant proprietorship, a high rate of wages 
paid to the free labourei', may have been exhibited in the period 
<.)ii which I am commenting. 

The wages of the artizan during the period to which I refer 
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were generally, and througli the year, about 6c?. a day. Those 
of the agricultural labourer were about 4d I ana referring to 
ordinary artizans and ordinary labourers. Persons who pUed a 
craft in which greater sHll was needed, pei*haps one which was 
rarely procurable except from a distance, received more. Thus, 
the carpenter, taken generally, gets a little under — it is a very 
fiTon.lI fraction — 6c?. He was constantly employed in agricultural 
operations and for domestic business. "But tlio plumber, who 
might not be so regularly employed or Wii'r hired from i.;, dis. iiiKrc, 
gets 6^d. on an average. The mason, whose labour was likely to 
be suspended during winter time or in very bad weather, gets the 
full average. The joinei*, who is employed in dner carpentry, is 
better paid than the average carpenter. It should be noted, too, 
that as the century goes on, the wages of labour tend decidedly 
upwards. Hor is there any material difierence, with one notable 
exception, in the payments made for labour all over England. It 
is equally well paid throughout the whole country. The exception 
is London, where the wages were from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent, over the rates paid in other places. This increase may be 
due either to the cause that the guilds made labour in London 
comparatively scarce, or to the greater cost of living in London, 
for general prices are, as a rule, higher in or near the metropolis j 
or to the fact that the best craftsmen sought London as a place 
of employment, and were better paid, because worth more than 
elsewhere. 

There is no reason to think that these labourers were paid well 
because their emplnymort was precarious. Men got just as good 
wages in tlic ili'cccr.ih (■(•>■; uvy. whether they were employed for a 
day or a year. Hor, as I have already observed, were the hours 
long. It is plain that the day was one of eight hours. Nor was 
the period of winter wages, when the pay was lessened, considei’- 
ahle, for the short-pay season is, when suefi a period is specified, 
only the months of December and January. Sometimes the 
= ' I'le year, though it is certain 

■ ■ ■' “■ i '■■■.'I ■ and the principal holidays. 

Thus, at Windsor, in 1408, four carpenters got Qd. a. day, and six 
got 5d., for 365 days in tlio ye.-xr, i.e., rh.e former receive 2s. Gd, 
for their year’s wages, the la Iter ^7 12a. Id., the rate per day 
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.and tlie amount for the year being specified in each ease. 
These men were no doubt in the service of the king, and the king, 
as I shall show presently, was a very good paymaster 5 but he is 
not the only person who hires labour on these liberal terms. At 
York cathedral, six masons got £8 8s. a year each; six others 
£JJ 16s. ; six more, ^6 3s. ; and one carpenter gets £>1 5s. 4:d. 
This is in 1415, when the prices of labour had not risen to their 
full amount. 

Yery often the labourer is fed. In this case, the cost of main- 
tenance is put down at fi-om Qd. to 8d. a week. Sometimes the 
labourer is paid as though he were fed, aiad a further allowance 
for his board is given him, this probably being paid to some per- 
son who has contracted to feed him at a rate. Sometimes the 
food is given in, and the laboiu'er’s wages ai’e paid at the full 
average. This is especially the case when the workman is hired 
by opulent corporations and on their premises. There was always 
a sei'vants’ table in these establishments, and the workman is 
bidden to it or T find, for example, at 

some of the < '■ ' ! r ■ • •> •• y r. ; ■ are paid, and the 

workman is fed into the bargain. Food was so abundant and 
cheap that it was no great matter to thi’ow it in with wages. 

Piece work becomes more common in artisans’ labour. In the 
earlier time, for instance, the pair of sawyers were generally paid 
by the day, occasionally by the hundred feet, i.e., the long 
hundred of 120, the pair evidently being understood to be compe- 
tent to get through such a quantity in a day. In tho earlier time 
the piece price is a little less than the day price. In the fifteenth 
century it is a little more. This is evidence of an upward 
tendency. When the reaction, on which I shall hereafter com- 
ment, begins, the former state of things is reversed in an exag- 
gerated form, piece jj.ork falling bcdow the remuneration of day 
work. So laying s ilos juid <lates by the thousand, splitting laths 
by the hundroil, Availing by the yard, casting and rolling lead, by 
iJio liin'.dredAveig!’.!, making plate by the ounce, and doing 
ceiling work by the yard, are found, and are generally well paid. 

The agricultural labour gets about -IfZ. a day for his work ; but 
in harvest time Qd. Tho practice of paying this per-son by the 
day instead of by the piece becomes commoner than it Avas. But 
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piece payments are progressively higlier than they were in the 
dearest period of the fourteenth century. The man (Jiomo) who 
is employed as a help to the thateher or tiler, and often to the 
mason, later on to the bricklayer, is paid at the rate of agricul- 
tural labourers in ordinary times, or a little less. This help was 
sometimes a woman, as was generally the case in the earlier 
period ; and thus it is seen that women’s work, when of what we 
may call an unskilled kind, was equally well paid with that of 
men. Piece work in the harvest field was paid at even higher 
rates than during the famous years of the fourteenth century, in 
which the labourer’s combinations were so effectual and so alarm- 
ing to employers. The full price of a labourer’s board was a shil- 
ling a week, often considerably less; his wages were twice or three 
times the cost of his maintenance under contract. In 1467, two 
guls are hired to work, and are paid 2d. a day. They are also 
boarded, and this is put at 2c?. a day more. In the same year, 
at Selborne Priory, in Hampshire, the board of men is put at 2d., 
of women at l|c?. 

The king, who pressed labour at his pleasure, and from all parts 
of England, for he sends for workmen from distances of 150 miles, 
paid Iris agent in the business handsomely. This official some- 
times also got a handsel for not taking workmen who were 
employed by private individuals and on works where despatch and 
convenience were important. But he cannot succeed in misusmg 
the kmg’s press, as Ealstaff does, for he is paid by results, and 
would no doubt run considerable risks if he sent inefficient woi'k- 
men. The men are also well paid. They are frequently boarded 
on contract, and we shall see presently how important is the 
information which these contracts give. They were also paid a 
viaticum on coming to and going from their work, at so much 
per mOe of distance. One reads, too, of free-masons who get 
a slightly higher pay than ordinary craftsmen do; of principal 
masons, who receive an annual fee, besides their daily wages ; and 
of master masons, like that one at York in 1423, who was paid 
.£10 a year. 

Prom 1260 to 1400 inclusive, the price of wheat is 6s. lO^d. a 
quarter. Prom 1401 to 1540 inclusive, it is 6s. 11. and thi.g 
slight increase of a penny a quarter is due to the dearer years of 
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the period, 1521-1540. Had it not been for the rise induced on 
the general avei'age, the price would have been 5s, 8|c^., or 3d. a 
quarter less. But, including these dearer years in the average, 
every hind of groin, except wheat and peas, is cheaper in the 
iil'i;eeni l! ;ind pai-i: of the sixteenth centuries than it was in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, How, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary cheapness of provisions (a fact to which public men turned 
their attention in the sixteenth century, by comparing the prices 
of the past with current experiences), there is no evidence that 
the wages of labour were depressed, or that the payment for 
service was the least affected by the low price of food. I do not, 
indeed, imagine that the economist who duly corrects his infer- 
ences from a wide range of facts, would be under the impressicm' 
that such a result would necessaz'’iy ensue, or, mJeed, unless there 
were other causes at work, conclude that the tendency of popula- 
tion would be to grow up to the limits of subsistence, as it grew 
for special causes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We shall see in the course of this inquiry that an excess of 
population is quite compatible with no increase in numbers, 
and that the misery of the working classes can be frequently 
ascribed to other causes besides their own improvidence and 
recklessness. 

There occurred during this long period from the accession of 
Henry lY. to the dissolution of the great monasteries a number 
of social facts to which one should refer. And, in the jfixst 
place, to the waste of human life by pestilence and other causes. 

The Great Plague was said to have visited England twice 
in the fourteenth century after its first appearance, in 1361 
and in 1369. But there is no information of a contemporary 
kind as to its ravages on these subsequent occasions, and though 
it is exceedingly likely that the disease remained endemic, it does 
not appear to have recurred with alarming sevority. The farm 
accounts of the time make reference abundantly to the losses of 
1348, but none speak of the return of the disease at the later 
dates, though Ave are told that the summer oF 1361-2 was ex- 
ceedingly hot and dry, and we know- that though the price of 
wheat wscs low, that of other kinds of grain was abnormally high. 
But in 1 360-70, all kinds of atrain were very dear, — rdearer than 
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at any time since the great famine of 1315 and 1316, a convincing 
proof that the summer and autumn were cold and wet, and that, 
therefore, the temperature was unfavourable to the spread of 
contagion ; and I, therefore, set little store by the computation 
given by Sir Harris Nicolas, on the authority of a King-at-arms 
in the reign of Charles I., as to the duration, and even as to the 
occurrence, of th^e visitations. The notes I find of plagues in 
the fifteenth century are in 1477, 1478, and 1479, when unusual 
mortality seems to have prevailed in the Eastern Counties ; and 
during the sixteenth, in 1521, in 1538, in 1545 and 1546, when 
it was at Cambridge and Oxford; in 1555 and 1556, in 1570 and 
in 1679, All these are reappearances of the Levant plague ; for 
-ancither disease, which occurred for the first time in the fifteenth 
century, vulT In i-ome of those case;:, the 

note is or pivvrrurlo’is v,UvOn h pov'c-ibli-vr.-ii.-.il ion-; hut in 

1679, the Norwich register expressly states that 4,918 people 
died, a loss of life which must have been as serious as that in 
the first attack. But I cannot discover that the wages of labour 
were affected by any of these occurrences of the fifteenth century, 
nor in those of the six|;eenth, until the general change in money 
values puts it out of one’s power to infer anything from such 
events, I conclude, therefore, that the steadiness with which 
high relative wages were secured was in no sense due to the 
losses which labour suffered from pestilence. The existence of 
this fomaida.ble dise,aso may have checked the growth of popula- 
tion ; hut if abundant evidence as to the rate of wages and silence 
as to the loss of life are to go for anything, it did not create a 
sensible void in the number of labourers. 

Erom 1455 to 1485, the countiy suffered from civil war. I 
doubt the statements made in chronicles as to the number 
of combatants engaged in the struggle. In, the first battle of 
St. Albans we have been told that five thou.saud persons were slain. 
It is almost certain that not much more than half that number 
were in action. It was an accidGii.fcal sldrmish, provoked, as is 
alleged by contemporary writers and even eye-witnesses, bv the 
king’s party. Henry had liberated Somerset from the Tower, 
and York felt, or profe.ssed to feel, that his life was in danger. 
Nor do I doubt that, if we could arrive at the actual facts of the 
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case, the combatants in the other battles were far fewer than the 
narrative affirms. 

There was abundance of wealth in England possessed by the 
partizans, especially by the Duke of York’s party, which was 
strong in London and the Eastern Counties. In the first period 
of the war, indeed till after the battle of Wakefield and the 
second fight at St. Albans, the sole purpose of the Yorkist party 
seems to have been the reform of abuses in the administration. 
It is true that the unfortunate murder of Tresham, and the 
development of violent partizan feeling in the Commons, made 
men, I conclude, despair of constitutional remedies against 
misgovernment. Matters were further complicated by the fact 
that, after Parliament had appointed York Protector, and had 
continued his office till he should be discharged of it by Parlia- 
ment, Margaret contrived to create such a diversion in favour of 
the royal party that York surrendered his authority little more 
than two months after he had it granted him, and the queen 
went off with her husband and son into the county of Chester, — by 
which I believe is meant the city of Coventry, — the stronghold of 
the Lancastrian party, and there undertook, the management of 
affiiirs. I make no doubt that during this period the Yorkist 
faction settled their differences and consolidated their plans. 

The soldiers of fortune, who had long been familiar with 
partizan warfare in Prance and had now returned to England, 
were numerous enough for the armies of the rivals. In this the 
Yorlnst party had an advantage, for Warwick was in command 
of the fleet and was governor of Calais — offices which he would 
certainly not have retained if the king’s party had at all suspected 
the direction to which affairs were tending. When they were 
discovered, Margaret took ..the decisive step of summoning the 
Coventry Parliament, which was said to have been packed, and 
in which Tresham’s son was Speaker, and of passing a sweeping 
bill of attainder by which York and all his partizans were pro- 
scribed. 

We are told that house was divided against house, that 
families were rent by factions, and that partizanship invaded even 
monasteries and colleges. Our great dramatist, as is well known, 
has illustrated the passions of the day with tragic incidents in his 
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plays of Henry VI. But in this I suspect there is the specki 
pleading of the Tudor writers, who wished to represent in the 
strongest way how gi-eat were the blessings which came in with 
the accession of the family under which they lived, and how healing 
had been the pacific policy of the Tudor prince. T can only 
say, that though I have read hundreds of private documents 
compiled for private inspection only during the whole of this 
period, I have never met with any significant allusion to the 
troubles which were impending or the scenes which were enacted. 
It is true, that, in the summer of 1460, between June 26th and 
July 8th, Just before the battle of Northampton, where Grey de 
Euthin, the murderer of Tresham, deserted to the Yorkist party, 
and so insured the defeat of the king’s troops, the provost and 
fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, who had despatched two of 
their number to Coventry the year before, and had induced the 
University of Cambridge to celebrate the obsequies of the king’s 
warrior father, were exceedingly anxious for news, and sent no 
ie-ss than eight times in the twelve days to obtain information as 
to the king’s affairs and his doings. It was natural enough ; 
the college was Henry’s favourite foundation, which a year 
before had received its last statutes from the king, in which all 
disciples of the heretics Wiklif and Pecok were proscribed. 
Besides, the chapel was unfinished, and the king was making an 
annual grant for its completion. 

During the struggle between the rival horises, it seems to me 
that the people were absolutely indifferent. It was not a war of 
sieges but of battles, in which the combatants appear to have 
sought out some secluded spot, and to have fought out the combat. 
I have never seen or read of any injury done to neutrals, except 
the outrages of Margaret’s northern army in the beginning of 
1461, — deeds which led to the instant deposition of Henry and 
the coronation of Edward. The war, as I believe, was as distant 
from the great mass of English people, and was as little injurious 
in its immediate effects, as sitmmer lightning is. If it was 
followed by the cle-struction of human life, the loss did not fall on 
the working men of England, but on the nobles and professional 
eondoitieri. It had no bearing on woih and usages. At the same 
time it is not wonderful if the partizans on either side believed 
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that the rest of the country took sides in their struggles. One of 
the commonest and most persistent delusions into which parties 
fall is that of imagining that the rest of the world has as keen 
an interest in their affairs as they have themselves. A strong 
upheaval of national feehng is a rare event. Its continuity 
beyond the occasion of its first activity is rarer still. The farmer 
and worlonan, during the last half of the fifteenth century, must 
have had only a transient and languid interest in the faction fight 
which was going on around them. 

It is exceedingly likely that the Lollards were active enemies of 
the House of Lancaster when the issue was fairly before them. 
John of Gaunt had been the friend and the patron of Wifclif ; and 
the refoi-ming party, who finally overthrew the Government and 
put an end to the reign of liichard II., was identified with those 
who had been willing to strip the Church of its overgrown wealth. 
But Henry Bolingbroke had made his peace with the persecutors, 
and compelled, in deference to them, the civil authorities to 
execute the sentences of ecclesiastical tribunals. The Lollards 
pit at Horwich always had its stake and faggots ready, and we 
may be pretty sure that the Horwich weavers had no love for 
their persecutors, whom they identified with Heniy and his 
bishops. So I can quite understand that the authorities of the 
city were doing no unpopular act when they clothed and paid 
forty hired soldiers to join the king at Tewkesbury fight, and aid 
in the final discomfituro of the House of Lancaster and its chiefs, 
as they had sheltered the queen and her daughter a shoi’t time 
before the king’s triumphant return. So the same citizens the 
year following gave a handsome pre.sent to the Duke of Gloucester 
in a gilded pur.se, fed his actors, and put in prison those who 
.spoke evil of the duke and the king. 

After the battle of }^o.sworth, a new and fatal disease occurred 
in England, It is remarkable that for a long period it was 
confined to this country, or to Englishmen, though at last it 
broke out in Germany and the Low Countries. Its appearance 
was at special and well-defined periods, its duration, being on each 
occasion brief. While it lasted, it was specially destructive, 
especially in the towns. So local was it that it did not reach 
Scotland or Ireland. ’ The Sweating Sickness broke out in 
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Henry’s army during its march to London. It appears to have 
had its origin, according to the chroniclers of the time, in the 
Wel«h monntains, and to have been primarily due to the priva- 
tions v.-’ni'.rh i I (Miry’s army underwent before he reached his foe 
and giiined tlio rirncly t re!i=5on of the Stanleys. The disease was 
a vioieni inJlamni.iuOvy fever, accompanied by great prostration, 
goiKMij'l di^ordor of the great oppression of the brain, 

a lethargic sleep, and a profuse fetid perspiration, which flowed 
from the patient in streams. “ So deadly was it,” says Holinshed, 
copyiiig the exaggerated language of the old'cr annalists, that 
not one in a hundred recovered.” The course of the disease was 
very brief, the crisis being always over in a day and a night. 
Men who had been quite well at evening were often dead in the 
morning. It attacked robust and vigorous people more fre- 
quently than the weak, and went from east to west through the 
kingdom. Two lord mayors and six aldermen were victims to 
the disease in a week. 

It visited the country again in. 1606, though on this occasion 
the malady was not so severe. As before, its ravages were con- 
fined to England. In 1517, it appeared for a third time, when 
it was as destructive as it had been thirty years befoi’e, and was 
particularly deadly in the Universities. It also attacked Calais, 
but it was noticed that it affected only the English inhabitants 
of the town. The fourth visitation was in 1528 and 1629. It 
was so destructiv’e that the time was known afterw’-ards as the 
Great Mortality. The period was one of scarcity, almost of 
famine, and it was noticed that the “ smut ” first appeared in 
wheat in this year. On this occasion it attacked Northern Ger- 
many, beginning at Hambui'g, where it is said that 1,100 persons 
died in twenty-two days. Thence it spread to Dantzic, Cologne, 
and the Low Countries, and afterwards^to Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm. The last visitation of the disease was in 
1551, when it was described by Dr. Keyes, or Gains, the founder 
of a well-known and distinguished Cambridge college. Since that 
time it has not re-appeared in England, though epidemics closely 
resembling the described symptoms of the sweating sickness have 
occurred in modern times, especially in Northern Germany and 
Morth-eastern France. 
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The sweating sickness, though alarming for its Tirulence and 
the rapidity of its course, was not so destructive of human life 
as the plague had been and still was. Still it is desirable to give 
a brief account of it, because not only are the effects of pestilence 
marked on the social condition and moral character of nations, 
but the many economical consequences of plagues are more 
lasting and more significant than those of famines. Famine, 
indeed, has rarely occurred in England, for a reason which I 
have frequently given. But the habits of the people were 
favourable to pestilence. Every writer during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries who makes his comments on the customs and 
practices of English life, adverts to the profuseness of their diet 
and the extraordinary uncleanliness of their habits and their 
persons. The floor of an ordinary Englishman’s house, as Erasmus 
describes it, was inconceivably filthy, in London filthier than 
elsewhere, for centuries after these events. The streets and open 
ditches of the toAvU' wc-’’o p. nrt rci-oTro beyond measure. 
The Englishman .!! d-Mit ;i .-‘ii • •. health, and in the 

large towns the deaths, to judge from the returns up to the 
eighteeiith century, greatly exceeded thebiiths. When pestilence 
was abroad, the town folk, not always welcome visitors, hurried 
into the country ; the students of colleges sought their country 
seats, generally provided by the foundation against those 
occasional risks of town life, and there perhaps encountered 
nothing much more serious than a dunghill he>iped with all sorts 
of festei’ing offal at their doors. But the re.-idence was only 
temporary, the townsman and the student had no love for 
country life, and when the danger was over, the shop-keeper and 
artizan returned to their guild houses, the student and the monk 
to common hall and refectory. 

I cannot, therefore, conclude that either the civil disturbances 
of the fifteenth century or the visitation of disease, sporadic from 
the re-appearance of the old pestilence, or endemic at times from 
the occurrence of the new, mateidally affected the population of 
England during the period before me. It must not be imagined 
that the outbreak of a new disease such as the sweating sickness 
is evidence by itself of a low vitality among the people. W e arc 
expressly told that the victims of this disease were constantly the 
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strong and liealfclij, not the weakly, the infirm, or the young. 
The disease, it is supposed, sprung from the piivations to which 
Kenry Tudor’s army were exposed. But it is constantly the case 
that an epidemic which has its origin in the privations of one set 
of people, or even in a foreign i\:'ifcion, may seriously affect those 
who have nob been brought under the conditions to which the 
first outbreak of the disorder is due. It is, I think, admitted 
that the severe and destructive outbreak of small-pox which 
passed through many parts of Europe, and our own country 
in particular, some ten years ago, was directly traceable to 
the sufferings which the French and German armies under- 
went in the war of 1870, just as it is probable that the 
ravages of the same disease at the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century were not obscurely connected with the wars of 
Louis XIV. 

One notable fact in the economy of the fifteenth century is the 
development of the capitalist artizan. At a previous period of 
social history in England, this personage has scarcely an existence. 
The farmer, landoAvnei*, or noble, tlie monastery, or lay corpora- 
tion, \vhen it wants prodiicts on which the craftsman’s labour is 
required, buys the material in a raw state, and hires the smith 
or other arfizan to fa.shion it. Thus iron and steel, lead and 
copper, or brass, stone, and lime are either purchased raw and in 
bulk, or, as in tbe case of the latter articles named, are manu- 
factured from chalk or limestone, or quarried by the person who 
requires to use them. There are always, indeed, some articles 
whicli the purchaser buys ready made. Such, for instance, are 
lath nails, and, in certain parts of England, particularly the 
Eastern Counties, other nails, the.se being, I am convinced, 
nianufacfcurGd by fclie local smith, when lie is not being engaged 
in regular employment by others. But other iron a.rtiele.s were, 
at the commencement of the century, regu]:t.ily m.'inufactured 
from the employer’s material. In couv.se of time finished articles 
were more and more purcliased from what is evidently the stock 
of the craft-snian. Take, for instance, a farmer’s rvaggon. In 
early times, every part of this is constan!;]y fnsliioned on tho spot 
as 1 have described. In cour.se of time, the farmer buys the cart 
frame from one person, the wheels from another, and the iron- 
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work, the most costly part o£ the whole, from a third. Later on 
he purchases the whole article complete from the wheelwright. 
The same is the case with ordinary ironwork. Mrst he hires the 
smith to fashion it from his stof'k •. then he hnys the article from 
the smith by weight; then he h-irgaius for I'rie ariaile !io ia'ocls 
at a price, without reference r,o weigiit. TLie .•■peciai iiijp.iri tuesib 
in which the custom of buying materials lasts the longest is in 
building. In the Midland Counties the purchase of bricks and 
tiles, stone and lime, is continued, though often with special 
contracts for particular work, in which the items are not given, 
till the epoch of the Parliamentary wars. In the Eastern 
Counties, tlje old sysiem lasted longer. But in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, small repairs were often done by craftsmen, 
who send in their charges with a bill of particulars. Now the 
growth of this system proves that the artizan was beginning to 
accumulate such capital as would enable him to wait for and 
deal with customers, and therefore is indii^ect evidence that 
wealth was growing. 

I have referred before to the fact, that in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, gi-ants of fifteenths and tenths were made with 
a fixed deduction from the total, aftei’wards increased, for the 
relief of towns which were decayed or temporarily impoverished, 
and that generally certain towns were named. It is highly 
probable that some of this decay is due to the spread of woollen 
and linen manufactories into country plnccs, inIici'C I he charges 
of the town dues and tl-.e vcstric:.ions oi the guilds did nou apply. 
But in the year 1515 (by 6 Henry VIII., cap. vi.), complaint 
is made of the decay of towns and tlie growth of pastures. The 
Act .states that, in “ places where there used to be two hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, who used to be occupied an d 
also lived by the growing of corn and other grain, and the herding 
of cattle, and the iiicrease of man’s sustenance, the number is 
lessened, and the husbandry, -wiiich is tlie greatest commodity of 
the realm for the sustenance of man, is greatly decayed, that 
churches are deati-oyed, divine offices neglected or suspended, and 
tlait public health and safety are endangered, by vavions causes,” 
pinuting to urban depopulation. The owners of these hou.scs are 
bidden to rebuild them under pain of forfeiture to the king or 
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the lord, and the pasture lands are to be restored to tillage. The 
statute is re-enacted in the following year. 

Acts of Parliament in the sixteenth century complain that 
enclosures of arable and common fields are made for the purpose 
of laying them down in pasture^ and that there is a serious 
increase in sheep breeding, accompanied by a great enhancement 
in ■■ lie i>vicvi o? ?’vc'cp and wool. The complaint about enclosures 
is as old as the fifteenth century, when the land hunger of the 
age led to encroachment on common pastures, and the forcible 
extinction of rights over common land. I do not, indeed, find 
that the price of sheep has risen generally as high as the Act 
of 1533 assorts it to have been, but wool was undoubtedly dear, 
being in some places nearly 8s. the tod, — a. price, however, which 
was foequently reached as early as the beg‘‘ ■ (,r lb-* f 

oentury. The preamble to the Act states : ■. rc-ric jh" -' f!':- !»» i ; 
as many a«i 24.000 sheep, and some from ’o ; r w] , ! , 

.siaLuto onacrs that.- liorei'.fter no one shall keep more than 2,000, 
and in order to avoid the ambiguity in the number implied by 
a hundred, which sometimes means the long hundred of six-score, 
the sum shall bo five-score only, and any breach of the Act shall 
be followed by a penalty of 3s. 4d. on every bead above the legal 
number, to be recovered by any informer, who shall receive half 
the penalty, the other moiety going to the king. The adoption 
of sheep farming in lien of ordinary tillage was due to the 
greater profit gained by sheep raising, especially as the importa- 
tion of wheat and rye from the Baltic had already attracted tho 
notice of the legislature. 

Twenty years afterwards, in 1536, in order to prevent the decay 
of agidculture, a new statute orders that the owners of land 
taken by tenants to farm shall provide proper farm building.s for 
every holding from fifty to thirty acres which were so let. The 
Act is made to apply principally to the Midfand Counties, twelve 
of which are specified, to Kncoliishirc, and to the Isle of Wight. 
These counties had been, in tho assessments made at different 
times, among the most prosperous in the country. In the same 
year, and in divers Acts of Parliament bet\veen this year and 
1646, lists of towns are given which are said to be greatly 
decayed. There is scarcely a town in England which is not in 
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M (locliijting coudition, if we can rely on the statcraents coni tiined 
in these Acts. Corjaphiints are made that the decay of ^ some ol-' 
these towns is due to the fact that the country people hare set 
up the bus' ness for themselves which had hitherto been the staple 
of the town, and the practice is forbidden. Thus the town of 
Bridport is protected in rope making, and the towns of Worcester- 
shire in cloth weaving. But I do not discover that the rate 
of wages falls, though the price of wheat keeps continually, 
though slightly, rising. Oomplaint is made by the city of London 
that foreign manufactures are injuriously imported, and that 
English agricultural produce is extensively exported, and that 
remedy should be supplied. 

It would have been well for the English lahoui*er and artizan if 
no worse fortune had been before them than was apprehended in 
those several Acts of Parliament, and provided for, on paper at 
least, by these regulations. Henry had spent his own substance 
and that of his people. The treasures of ll'.c roligioiis bous-e.s had 
been squandered in an incredibly short liiue, liurloil away in 
the wanton waste of his boundless extravagance. In the short 
remainder of his life he inflicted two wrongs on his people, the 
mischief of which was incalculable, the effects of which lasted for 
centuries. They were the debasement of the currency and the 
confiscation of the guild revenues. It is possible that the king 
did not understand the mischief which he was doing, for his apo- 
logist certainly does not. 

It has been stated before that at various periods of English 
history the English sovereigns lessened the weight of the unit, 
tho silver penny, till, in the year 1464, the penny of Edward IV. 
was almost exactly half the weight of Ihe penny of Edward I. 
It is remarkable, that notwithstanding these successive diminu- 
tions, no effect is tr§icea,hle in the price of commodities, and no 
discontent is expressed of the action of the Crown, if anything, 
after the last change, commodities became cheaper, and yet all 
those persons who were receiving fee farm or fixed rents, the 
amount of which had not varied from the thirteenth century, 
were receiving contentedly, and without tlie consciousness of 
change, about half the money in the fifteenth which their ancestor 
received in the thirteenth century. Tlie king, too, whose fif- 
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teenths and tenths, whose dues and aids, had long been a fixed 
sum, had deliberately, and for the sake of a temporary gain, from 
time to time deprived himself of half his income. hTow Adam 
Smith, imperfect as his materials were for the interpretation of 
prices, saw that when the weight of the coin was diminished no 
appreciable rise of prices ensued, and he came to the conclusion 
that silver, measured in commodities, was becoming increasingly 
dearer in the fifteentli and eaidier part of the sixteenth century. 
But it is dillicult to understand why it was that the increase of 
value and immobility of prices corresponded with chronological 
precision to the several changes which were made by the inden- 
tures of the mint, and how the issue of new light money was not 
follow’ed by the immediate disappearance of all the old heavy 
money. And if it be alleged thnt the force of Government is con- 
stantly able, pi'ovidnd (.he couniry i- not aiurcic-l by the foreign 
exchanges, to give a nominal vaiuf' (o a logisl currom;}', it may be 
answered that the commercial tramsactions of England in the 
fifteenth century were considerable, e, specially with Antwerp, at 
that time the principal centre of trade, and that every effort was 
made by Government to regulate the exchanges, as was supposed, 
m tho English ir^terest. 

I cannot explain the facts given above, except on the hypothesis 
already stated, that payment.^ wei’o ovdinai'ily made by weight. 
This appears to be confirmed by the price paid for silver plato. 
In the very yeai: in wffiich the penny is reduced to one-half the 
amount it stood at in the thirteenth century, plato i.s bought at 
3s. and 2s. lid. the ounce. In 1493, an Oxford college purchases 
a quantity of new plato, .«orae of it gilt (and medimval gilding 
w.'is very substantial), at 2s. 9.^d. the But it i= di^cult to 

undei’sfcaiid how raw silver could be u- as ' 

these prices, and the cost of manufacturing plate, when the gold- 
smith wsrs on tho prOjrii.'e.=: and h.ad his oomsi\ons, wa.s ju't l 0 '.s 
than 8d. an osir.ce, and gildissg ::.'.'i;iv-d'y (ioisblc-l she co.::i of work- 
manship j'.r. :;t!d, on -rariy occ-isions, moi’e siiijiii (roi-ied ii:. 

Such low pniv';-. j'lv) incon.'!s(.o:'.i; wuli a. p.-.-yriioni. bv tiik!, bur- are 
pcj'lectly i: ii rhoy .-sre csLiiii.-o.es b\ ■.■^'irh!;. 

1x1 1543, Jici-vy pm oiii- lih first dr based money. llir.lioHo the 
coin had cen I u'J tiglitci'ii pounywviirnT^s of -JJoy in rhe i.we'ive 
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ounces of metal, and the pound was coined into forty-five shillings. 
In the issue of 1543, the debasement was two ounces in twelve ; 
in 1545, it was six ounces in twelve; in 1546, it was eight ounces 
in twelve. This vile mixture was coined into forty-eight pieces. 
The process wa^ continued by the guardians of Edward YI. In 
1549, the alloy was six oinices, and in 1551 nine ounces, the 
pieces now being seventy-tAVo in the pound, and the nominal 
shilling possessing less than worth of silver in the one, and 
less than 2|d worth in the other. In the last year of Edward’s 
reign, 1552, an issue was put out of nearly the standard fineness, 
and nearly the weight of the latter currency. But there is no 
cloubi;- tliav ihis coirsagn was made in order to enable Edward to 
negotiate for the payment of his debts at Antwerp, through the 
agency of G-resham, who was his factor there. 

Y^'l'cn Elizabeth rofnrraod the currency in 1660, restoring the 
old siiindiird, and coining !>-,(? pound Troy into sixty 'shillings, the 
amount of base money by weight receivei at the ’.\fi:!( wa^ ucurly 
632,000 lbs. Its nominal value is said ro hiivn lioon a little ’.iiorc 
than i£638,000, which gives an addii.ionii.1 illustration to my 
theory that payments were made by weight and not by tale. The 
actual amount of sterling silver contained in the mixture was 
244,416 lbs., and the average debasement was therefore 60 per 
cent., or a little more than seven ounces in twelve. Elizabeth 
coined riC733,248 in the new coinage out of the silver she refined. 
She was supposed to have made a profit on the transaction. I 
shall show hereafter that the difference between the actual and 
the reputed value of the old base currency was almost exactly the 
ratio betAveen tlie price of provision,? and the general necessaries 
of life, before the debasement occurred, and after it had taken 
full effect. 

Noav it is clear ^that prices Avere rising, though slowly and 
moderately, during the ftrst foj'ty years of .the sixteenth century. 
In the first decade the money value of the principal necessaries of 
life, corn ami wheat, Aveve at the rates, speaking generally, at 
aaIucIi they ha.d stood for two cenLurie.s. In the last decade tlicy 
had risen by twenty to forty per cent, j and the r-ise Avas recog- 
ni-scid and Avonclei'ed at, being i*et down to the changes Aviiich had 
been made, as I have .already stated, in agriculture. Bub the 
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laiowleuge of the fact should hiii’e stayed Hcnty’s h;).nd, when he 
contemplated the great fraud which ho practised on his people. 
Silver, probably owing to the conquest of Mexico, was getting 
progressively cheaper j and had Henry nob taken the step he did 
in 1643, the rise in prices, inevitable after the discovery of the 
Hew World, would have been as slow and regular as it was dur- 
ing the period to which I have referred, as foreign trade gradually 
distributed the fruits of the Spanish conquests over Europe. 

It is not possible, I believe, to determine the precise extent 
to which a government may exact a seigniorage on a metallic 
currency, or issue an inconvertible paper, which it professes that 
it will afterwards redeem, -without seriously disturbing internal 
prices. It may easily render its paper vauleless, as the French 
did with their assignats and mandats at the time of the Eevolu- 
tion. It may lower the actual value of its metallic currency while 
it gives it a nominal value, till it stimulates private coining, 
either at home or abroad. In the interval, however, it may give 
an appearance of prosperity to a country where such a policy is 
adopted, for the price of exports may be raised, while the money 
value of products in the home market may remain unaltered. It 
is very likely that the operation of Henry’s issues was disguised 
for a time at home, and it is romai'kable that corn was very cheap 
in 1547, and not dear, as matters now ruled, in 1646 and 1548, 
perhaps owing to very plentiful harvests. The monetary liistory 
of all countries is full of instances whicli illustrate tlie rapidity 
with which people fall into the delusion that high prices, due to 
over issues of paper, the coinage of an overvalued metal, or to 
excessive specula (ion, are evidence of prosperity. Our Englisli 
Parliament in the present century endorsed the follies of A^ansit- 
tart and repudirated the truths which were announced by the 
Bullion Committee and Lord King. But the^jssue of base money 
is rapidly and irremediably mischievous. It aflects all, except 
those who are quick at mea.suring the exact extent of the fraud, 
and, by turnnig the base coin into an article of traffic, can trade 
on the knowdedge and skUi which they possess. To the poor, and, 
indeed, to all who live by wages and fixed salaries, it is speedily 
ruinous. The eiTect' of Henry’s and Edwai’d’s base money, though 
it lasted only sixteen years, was potent enough to dominate in the 
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history of labour and wages from the sixteenth ct;ntury to the 
present time, so enduring are the causes which influence the 
economical history of a nation. Whether payments were made 
hy weight or not before the debasement, they were certainly 
made by tale speedily afterwards, and when Elizabeth reformed 
the «;iirrency, !.he new .system, to her evident disappointment, was 
permanently adopted. 

The proportionate money value of meat is nearly three times 
the old rates, that of corn nearly two and a half times, that of 
dairy produce, two and a half times. But the rise in wages 
is a little more than one and a half times. In other words, if 
a labourer’s wages rose from Qd. a day to %d., he had to pay 3s, 
for meat, Ss, bd. for bread, and 3s. for butter or cheese, where 
he paid Is. before. And the .same facts are visible in those 
products whose value depends almost entirely on the labour 
which renders them fit for the market. The price of fish, of 
prepared fuel, of budding materials, rises but a little above the 
rate at which labour rises. The producer of animal food, grain, 
and other agricultural necessaries commanded a better market 
than the dealer in any other article of value did, while labour, and 
those products the value of which is principally derived from the 
outlay of labour, partook in the least degree in the rise of prices. 
Henry and his son had at last, though unwittingly, givoii effect 
to the Statute of Labourers. 

Had the offence of issuing base money not been committed, and 
had prices risen through the distiihution of the precious metals 
over the civilized world, the condition of the labourer would have 
still been impaired, for when prices are raised udthout tliero being 
any incrciiscd demand for labour, wages very slowly follow the 
rise. The genei’al inflation of prices which I have pointed out as 
taking place in tl^e forty years which followed Henry’s base 
money have their particular explanation. But bet-^v^een the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reigir and the breaking out of the Parlia- 
mentary War, a period of sixty years, general prices were more 
than dorrbled, while a very miserable percentage of increase is 
effected in the wages of labour, certainly not more than twenty 
per cent. Wages arc raised first by an increased demand for 
labour ; secondly, by a limitation of those who compete for 
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employment, and, thirdly, by the regulative action of labour 
pa.rtnor=;b’])-:, or trade unions aa they are commonly called. "Wages 
mnv rise when proiiis arc svagniiiic or even d^lining. 

The second injury which Henry put on his people was the 
destruction of the guilds and the confiscation of their property. 
The sums he had received from the monasteries, and the profits 
which he made by debasing the currency, were still insufficient 
for his wants, and he resolved on confiscating the rest of the 
corporate revenues which stiU survived. In the last year but one 
of his reign a !Bill was actually passed by both Houses for the 
dissolution of all colleges, chantries, hospitals, free chapels, etc. ; 
and it is probable that the universities, the colleges, and the 
public schools would have been swept away into the all-devouring 
exchequer, had not Henry died before the Act was carried 
out. 

The corporate existence of the town long preceded that of the 
guild. It is possible that associations of traders, voluntarily united 
or recognised by some external authority, were active from very 
remote times, from the merely gregarious instinct of human 
beings. They arc traced to a period before the Conquest. It is 
probable, for instance, that the guild of goldsmiths in London 
was an association at a date earlier than the earliest extant 
charter of the city, just as it is probable that in the town of 
Oxford associations of students preceded the foundation of the 
University. But the chartered town or city was antecedent to 
the chartered guild. In course of time the associations of 
traders obtained charters, but were obscure and feeble societies, 
though rallying places for the burghers against the urban 
aristocracy. In time they united hi a guild-hall ; in time they 
constrained all the inhabitants of the city to enter in one or the 
other of the companies, and ultimately obtained the exclusive 
franchise. But the relics of an older constituency remained in the 
residential electorate of the -wards. In just the same way the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, which were in the first instance 
tolerated excrescences on the academical system, became finally 
the monopolists of education and academical authority. 

The guilds gradually acquired property, sometimes entirely for 
their o-wn ends, more generally as mterested in the remainder’ of 
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a trust. A brother of the craft would give hou:-=ie and lands to 
better the annual feast, which the cral’t always heldj or he 
might found a school, an hospital, or an alms-house, and after 
defining the amount of his benefaction, wmild leave the surplus, 
if any, to the discretion of the guild. Or he would make the 
guild the trustees of the fund from which the mass priest should 
receive his stipend for spiritual offices, the residue being left to 
the guild as remuneration for management. Occasionally the 
corporation bargained for the amount of the spiritual service, and 
refused to agree to a proposal which might be too costly for the 
fund to bear. They exacted feet, for appi’enticeship, for taking 
up freedom by inheritance or servitude, and more lately for 
admission into the guild by purchase. Like prudent men, who 
might , be liable to occasional charges, they saved and invested 
these funds, as also gifts for lending without usury to poorer 
citizens, for apprenticing poor boys or girls, or for marriage 
portions, or for widows’ pensions, or for the relief of the destitute 
members, of the craft, the first and the most enduring duty of the 
guild.' The guild estates, the chest of the company, its revenues 
and rents, were, iilce the»endo\vincnts of an academical college, at 
once the support of the fraternity and the means by which the 
discipline of the order or craft was maintained. The analogy 
between the guild and the college was close, and perhaps this was 
fully understood. Two guilds in the town of Cambridge founded 
out of their resources one of the older colleges in that University. 
Sometimes the permanent revenues of the guild or college were 
scraped together from the savings of the fees which bygone 
generations of applicants had paid, and the college or guild 
had hoarded. 

Somerset, Edward the Sixth’s uncle, procured the Act by which 
these guild lands were confiscated, on the plea of the “ super- 
stitious use ” with which they were generally associated. He did 
not, indeed, venture on appropriating the eat;a,tes of the London 
yuilds, for London had it in its power to make revolutions, and 
cliey were spared, after ransom paid, under the plea that the 
guild did service to trade. Similarly the chantries annexed to 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges were not reft from these 
institutions, but allowed, discharged of the duty. I conceive 
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that most of the outlying bits of land in the urban boundaries 
of Oxford and Cambridge which were possessed by the pre- 
Kcformation colleges are mainly chantry lands. These guild 
lands were in the aggregate considerable, and the confiscation 
made Somerset and the Eeformation unpopular. After Somerset’s 
execution, the raT>acity of hTorthumberland made the Eeformation 
still more odious ; and when this schemer attempted to set Jane 
Grey on the throne, the most Protestant district of England rose 
against the new order of things, protected Mary, who trasted 
herself to them, and made her queen, to be repaid by fire and 
faggot. Eor anything which Northumberland, the son of Henry 
the Seventh’s hateful instrument, the father of Elizabeth’s 
worthless favourite, had touched, was (aintod. Me hiid secured, 
in the last ^-ear of Edward’s reign, the surrender of the see of 
Durham, with the regalian rights of the County Palatine. He 
intended to appro]n-iate this to himself, and to dismember northern 
hingland by making an independent principality, which should 
include the Northern Counties, and probably York, to ally with 
the Scots, and to procure the hand of Mary Stuart for his son 
Robert-. In this case he would he able to defy all attempts to 
dispo-sse-’s him. But Edward’s death disconcerted his plans, and 
I ho hanx'd of all parties cowed him. 

The issue of the base money was recognised to be the cause of 
dearth in the realm. Latimer preached before the king and 
lamented that the silver had become dross. All the good money 
disappeared, of course, and the king’s credit with it. Pauperism 
began to show itself, and the people were exhorted to charity and 
almsgiving by proclamations which issued from a gang of coiners 
and smashers. In Mary’s days the rich who declined to give 
were to be denounced to the ordinary as heretics. It may be 
doubted whether, even if she had I’eformed jt;he currency in her 
reign, the old prices would have been restored. Elizabeth effected 
the reformation, but the facts were too strong for her, the w’ages 
of labour possessed less and less purchasing power, and pauperism 
increased. The great queen’s government strove to stay it by 
iusisting on the creation of peasant holdings, or by supplementing 
wages with land allotments of four acres to each cottage. But 
the evil was too far gone for the remedies of legislation, and a 
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poor la,w, under which the relief of destitution was guaranteed, 
was the only expedient before her government when it was left 
face to face with the irremediable poverty of Labour. 

The English labourer, then, in the sixteenth century was 
almost simultanoously assailed on two sides. The money which 
he received for his wages was debased, and the assistance which 
his br-ncfit society gave him* in times of difficulty, which allowed 
him loans witiiont interest, apprenticed his son, or pensioned his 
widow, was confiscated. All the necessaries of life, as I have already 
stated, rose in value in the proportion generally of 1 to 2|, wHle 
the wages of labour rose to little more than from 1 to 1|. His 
ordinary means of life were curtailed. The considerable advantage 
which the London labourer and artizan had over Ms country 
feEow in the calling disappeared, and the wages of country and 
London hands were nearly equalised. This was indeed to be 
expected, for in the virtual decline of wages, the advantage of 
the better paid or selected hands would certainly be lost. But 
the deterioration of his condition was not confined to the loss 
of money wages. He lost his insurance also, the fund destined 
to support him and his during the period of youth and age, when 
work is not open to the imperfect powers of youth, and has 
become impossible to the enfeebled powers of age. Hor is the 
extent of the loss which the working classes suffered by the 
confiscation of the guild lands to be estimated by the value which 
was set upon the capital ftind, as we may see from the enormous 
amount to which those funds have increased in London, where 
they were spared, for it is admitted that most of the guild or 
corporate estates of the city companies are of pro-Bcfoi’mation 
origin. The estates of the guilds in country t•o^vns might not have 
nearly reached the value of the London property belonging to the 
companies, but they wojgld hardly have been so entirely perverted 
from theii' original objects as they have been in the city, and 
would have remained, in some degree at least, to fulfil the original 
purposes of the donors. The country guilds, though not formally 
suppressed after being plundered, were practically superseded by 
the corporate action of the burgesses, who appropriated such 
income as was left, from fees and fines, to the common puree of 
the freemen. 
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The purpose whicli the legislature had before it for two 
centuries had now become possible. The Statute of Labourers 
had been passed, ro-enacted, invoked, and put into execution in 
vain. There is hardly a trace in the history of English labour 
and wages that the passionate desire of the employers of labour 
that workmen should be constrained to accept reasonable wages 
bad been satistied. The rise in wages, and what was even more 
significant, of articles the price of which no law could pretend 
to control, had changed the form of English husbandry from 
capitalist cultivation 07 i a large scale to .'It- ard 
and thence to tenancies of the ordinary bsin'. bi: I ou -t.-v ! 
or to tenancies at will. But though there was a formidable 
increase in prices after the full effect of the debased currency was 
reached, there was no rise in rents. The lando^viior was paying 
nearly three times as much in the first yoafs (d‘ .TlizabochV Toign 
as he paid in the first years of her fathers rc-i^-n, a rid i-eccivirig uo 
more rent in the latter than he did in the oatiior period. This is 
proved by the evidence given of (^orpoi'at.e iiiconio at the two 
periods when the income is the source of the corporation’,§.,w« 
existence. Eor a long time the revenues of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and E’ew College, All Souls, or Merton, Oxford, 
show no increase in amount. The Cambridge College, it is true, 
tries to remedy the loss by demanding its rents in kind, but the 
Oxford societies cither did not attempt the expedient or found 
that their tenants could resist it. The bishoprics were opulent 
before the Beformation, but poor after it, not so mucih because 
they had generally been shorn of their possessions by the greedy 
courbiers of the later Tudor princes, though this took place, as 
because rents had remained stationary ovhile prices had been 
rising, Nor is the cause far ‘•'to seek. Kents do nob rise hecanse 
prices rise, for tlie power of the tenantjio pay an enhanced rent 
which the rise in the price of farm pi’oduce will give him may 
be entirely neutralized by the rise in the price of that which he 
must purchase in order to carry on his industry. This is made 
clear at the present time. The high price of meat and dairy 
products is more than a compensation for the low price of 
com, if one is to interpret the power of a tenant to pay rent 
by the price of agricultural produce. But all farmers will tell 
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us that/j owing to the great price of lean stock, no proiit, or little 
profit beyond manure, attends stock keeping. Nor would the 
diii'erence between high and low wages materiiilly diminish or 
incroasG the [)Ower of paying rent, apart from other causes. 
Wages may be high, and profits may remain high, because 
demand is great and supply indefinite. This is the common case 
when there is great activity in manufactures, and it arises from 
the fact that business has become more brisk, that the industry is 
for the time capable of indefinite criensior., or that a gi-eat and 
notable economy ■ has beim iiiduced on ci;*..- process of production. 
Wages may be high and profits low, not because, as some econo- 
mists have absurdly argued, wages trench on profits, but because 
an increasing number of persons compete for an inelastic or 
slationni’y amount of business, and therefore at once overbuy each 
■ofber in ihcj wages market and uu»ier.<(:ll each other in the produce 
market. 

In medieval agriculture the greatest outlay, as I have fre- 
quently said, was on stock, live and dead. It is not easy, in the 
old system of capitalist farming, to precisely figure the wages of 
labour, because the tenants of the manor frequently paid the 
rents for their small holdings in labour, and an estimate of this 
would have to be given in any interpretation of the cost of labour 
in the earlier husbandry. But in the small tenancies which 
followed, this kind of labour is extinguished, and it is not easy, in 
the absence of direct evidence, to determine what additional cost 
the tenant would ho at. Still the farmer gave, as in oklei- times, 
his own labour and that of his household to his holding, and 
would not be as likely to employ independent labour as the 
capitalist farmer was, except in harvest time and under urgency. 
And it will bo clear, that unless hired labour formed a con- 
siderable item in the gost of the tenant farmer, a fall in w'ages 
would not of itself render him, under such altered circumstances, 
able and willing to pay an enhanced rent. There is only one 
cause for a rise in rent, and this cause has manifested itself at 
Avell-defined periods in the history of English agricultural in- 
dustry. 

. This is an economy in the process of production due to im- 
provements ip the process of agriculture. From the days of 
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Henry III. to those of James I., no such economy or improve- 
ment occurred. It is probable that some proce.sses by which 
laud was tilled were neglected or forgotten. It is not unlikely 
that the care which had been taken to improve breeds of sheep 
had been remitted. Only one new kind of agricultuml industi-y 
had been introduced, —the cultivation of the hop ; and this was 
suspected and even denounced. But from the time of .James I., 
especially after the middle of his reign, large and important 
improvements are made in agriculture, great economies discovered, 
and a rapid rise in rent ensues. These null be subsequently com- 
mented on. It is to be regretted, though it is not to be wondered 
at, that these improvements and economies had no beneficial 
effect on the wages of labour. 

The government of Elizabeth was, however, convinced that the 
legal restraint of wages was a rioec.v^iiy or !i boiiciiv, or both. 
Hence the Statute 5 Elis., cap. 4 (which enacts that no person shall, 
under a penalty of forty shillings a month, use or occupy any art, 
mystery, or manual occupation without a previous seven years’ 
apprenticeship), seems to favour traders and artizans at the expense 
of labourers in hufsbandry, by limiting the number of the former 
and nicking the latter the residuum of f’l n'm-npprcutu'cd l^bmu-. 
But the favour is more apparent tb;‘ in i r‘ .■«? yd ibe 
artizim; for what the statute gives with one band it takes away 
with another. The justices in Quarter Sessions are empowered 
to fix the rate of wages in husbandry and in handicrafts, and 
they do not let their powers lie idle. The great collection of 
Elizabeth’s proclamations now in the Bodleian Library, a volume 
which probably once belonged to Cecil, gives two of those ex- 
haustive assessments, — one for the county of Butland, wlucli seems 
to have been published as a type for the southern counties, and one 
for that of Lancashire, which is probably a guide for the northern 
counties. There are others in existence. 

This expedient was at last successful, and was the third in the 
set of causes from which pauperism was the inevitable eftVet. 
The two former, the base money and the confiscation of the 
benefit societies’ funds, are economical, and can be so interpreted. 
The third is capable of Mstorieal proof. The wages of labour do 
conform, notwithstanding the continual increase in the price of 
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the neoesFaries of lifo, to the assessments of the Quarter Sessions, 
and the system is continued under legal sajietion rill 1812, and 
by a sufficient understanding for long after that date. It seems 
that as long as the practice remained, under which the wages of 
the peasant were eked out by land allowances and commonable 
rights, he continued to subsist, though but poorly, under the 
system ; but that when the enclosures of the eighteonth centTuy 
began, and the full influence of the corn laws was felt, during 
the fourth quarter of that century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, it became necessary to supplement his wages by an 
allowance fi'om the parish fund, and thus to indirectly qualify 
tlie assessment ^vhich the magistrates had established. 

Had, however, the first two acts to which I have so often re- 
ferred not been committed, tho third would have, I am persuaded, 
been nugatory. It was nothing more than had been enacted in 
the reign of Henry IV., and had been wholly inoperative, at 
any rate in the direction which it was intended to take — the 
reduction of agricultrmal wages; for these, as we have seen, 
improve after the enactment. But it was a very different thing 
when the workman had been weakened, and be had been con- 
strained for half a geneiutioTi to submit to a base currency and to 
undergo other losses. 

The altered condition of the labourers is further illustrated by 
tlie rise in the price of their maintenance. In the early part of 
the fifteenth century the aveurge cost of a labourer’s board is ^d. 
a week. In the famine year of the fifteenth century, 1348-9, it 
rose to an average of Is. 6a., a proof that tlie rates which I have 
given were contract prices. Nor is there much Vfirifition in the 
rate till after th(3 issue of the base money. In 15 t2, board and 
lodging are put at L?. a week; but in ten years from this time it 
rises to an average of 3^. a w’^eek. In 1562, 1503, and 1570, 
Elizabeth makes quarterly contracts for victualling her workmen 
in her dockyards at Deptford and Poi'tsmouth. In the first year 
the contract is at an average of 4s. ^\d . ; in the second, at 4s. %d . ; 
in the third, at 3s. lid!.; the first and third being a cheap, the 
second a dear year. The Queen also rents lodgings at 2c?. a week, 
the contract being that the men should have feather beds, that 
two should lie in a bed, and that the queen should find sheets 
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and pay for washing them at Id. the pair. Similar contracts are 
made at 4s. in 1573 ; at 4s. 8|c2. in 1577 ; at 4s M. in 1578. 
These prices represent the highest increases of any, for I find 
that in 1562 the average price of labour was 4s. 9|t?. the week; 
in 1563, 4s. 0|-£^. ; in 1570, 4s. Id . ; in 1573, 4s. ll|d!. ; in 1677 
4s. lOfd!. ; and in 1578, 4.?. 8dj these average rates of wages, 
taken from eight different kinds of labour, five artisans and three 
ordinary or unskilled, being only a very little in excess of the 
amounts for which Elizabeth contracted in the same years to 
board her artizans at the docks. 

Elizabeth soon di.scovered that one of the causes which was 
impoverishing her people was making her also poor. The rents 
and dues of the Crown, the -‘.-V- .. ,::,i 

the revenues of the Crown, except, perhaps, customs, were fixed 
in amount. The purchasing power of the revenue had fallen to 
aboiit one-third of its luicienb capacity, and the Queen strove to 
meet the difficulty by declaring tliat the new currency should run 
at only two-thirds its nominal value — i. e., that the shilling should 
be current at did., and so on. But the proclamation, though 
drafted, was not issued, probably because the Queen's advisers 
feared that the step would be unpopular, and would suggest 
that the Crown was trying arbitrarily to enhance its right again.st 
its debtors. 

The enactment and development of the Eugli.sh poor law, 
unique among legislative enactments, must bo treated in a 
separate chapter. But I must remind my reader that it by no 
means follow's that popiilation had increased because tliore ^vas a 
virtual decline in -wagc.s. Low wages may be the concomitant, of a 
scanty population, high wages of an abundant one. rNiiy, unliap- 
pily, society may make notable pi-ogrcss in wealth, and waiges 
may I’emain low, misery may be general, and discontent may he 
imminent. The mass of Engli.sh woikmen ai'o far better off now' 
than they were two generations ago, though population has 
greatly increased. But relatively fpeab'ng, the working man of 
to-day is not so well off as he was in the fifteentli century, when 
the population was not one-tenth of it what it is now'. 


CHAPTER III. 


WAGES OP LABOUR AFTER THE .RISE IIS' PRIOBS. 

Com Prices slioiild be Estimated over a wide Area — Bad Harrests in tbe 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries — ^Estimate of a 
Labourer’s Eeal. Wages in 1495, 1633, 1663, 1693, 1597, 1610, 1651, 
1661, 16(S2, 1684, 1725 — The Con?.:quorn.’;: of th'i A.;:.-::?smcnt of Wfl,gcs 
S,ystem — the Extension <»f Coi'.-jiimey to \\'orI-;rn:'!'.s Co:n\)i:iii;.!oas- - 
Principles of a Trade Union— M-. Mill on IT- ' •=: ■T'-,-' 

1726 to 1750 — A rtlmr Young’s Notes on Wa,; - I i .1‘ ■ ■" “■ il’.h': .: 
I770--Wiigos of Mnnufacturcp— The Dear \ ■ . f .’S • i, ■yl'-- — 

The A ;; of J’ar'iinnc.’il — Too’ce on Prices, from 1800 to 

18l.'> — I'iie Itiso in 1863 — Cor'.o'ridir.g ll.nnarxs on Tvado Unions. 

O N examination of the rise which was effected in the price 
of all articles of consumption during the last sixty years 
of the sixteenth century enables us to see clearly what was now 
become the condition of those who lived by wages. If we look 
at the money value of mosb articles, we sliaU sec that, wdth very 
few exceptions, it keeps steadily increasing during each successive 
decade. This is not, it is true, precisely the fact with regard 
to Tvlicat and other kinds of grain, for the money value of this 
produce is aflected in each decade by the occasion of years of 
special scarcity and plenty. Hence in the case of wheat or 
similar kmds of grain, it becomes necessary, if we would exactly 
interpret the change which had come over money values, to take 
a longer period, during which cheap and dear years neutralize each 
other. But the course of the seasons during the period which 
intervenes before prices have reached their true level and go on 
steadily rising, on the whole, for half a century, is striking and 
exceptional, 

Tlie issues of base money put into circulation by Henry were 
in the years 1545 and 1546. Those of Edward’s guardians were 
in 1549 and 1551. In 1560 the cuiTency was restored. It is 
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important to remember these dates in estimating prices, and t)ie 
immediate effect of the issue on them. There mast have been, 
I conclude, some general impression at first that these moneys 
would bo redeemed, and, under these cu-cum stances, it appears 
that they did not produce the immediate effect which such a 
proceeding invariably does sooner or later. IsTow the harvest of 
1545 must have been, a very bad one, for the price of w^heat was 
higher than it had been in any year siiice 1316, the great famine 
('f Edward the Second’s reign, though it was soon to bo siu"- 
passed. But for the next three yonrs wheat is decidedly cheap ; 
in 1547 very' cheap, the price being lo\v('r rlian it hcii beem siEice 
1.510. Then follow three dear yefu's and two comparatively* cheap 
ones, Mary Tudor having come to the throne in the last year, 
'.rhen follow three dear years, the third being dearer than in all 
previous experience, -wheat being norady five limes the average 
price for the 280 years, 1261-1 5-iO, and sbiialing, during the 
spring, at a price which must have indicated the -worst anticipatioiis 
of famine. In the next t-wo years it is cheap again, a cheap year 
being now about double the old price. The years 1563 and 1573 
are also dear. After tholatier year, the ordinary price bticomes 
about three times the old rate. Tho next dear year is 1586, when 
the price again goes beyond previous experience. But the harvest 
of 1588, the Armada year, -was very abundant. Eive years 
successively, 1594-98, ai’o very dear, tho last but one, 1597, being 
a veritable famine, tbe price being ten times w'hat it was in the 
early period and not being paralleled till 1648 and 1649. .By 
this time, however, the average price had reached fiom five to 
seven times that at which it had previously stood for more than 
two centuries and a half. "I’])e price of wheat in 1649 wa.s 
reached again in 1674, in 1661-2, in 1709, and 1710, and not 
again till 1767, 1774, and 1795. 

Now up to the year 1540, tho avei’age wage.s of an arbizan in 
the country were 3s. a -week; of a labourer in husbandry, -work- 
ing by the day, 2s. a w'eek. Such w.'igo.s in some cases father 
more, are allowed by 11 Hen. YIl,, cap. 22 (1495), to wdiich I 
shall presently refer. The labourer in hixrvost time, -when -work- 
ing by the day, received the same wages as the nrtizun : and, in 
harvest time, the wages of the women labourers were only a little 
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less than those of men. It should be remembered that this Aot 
of Henry VII. is ono which was intended to carry out the Statute 
of Labourers, and th.at therefore the minimum rate w'ould be pre- 
scribed and, as far as possible, enforced. The price of wheat in 
1495 was 4s. of malt, 25. 4-^ J. ; of oats, Is. 7^cZ. ; and of 
oatmeal, 55. Ad. si quarter. An artizan, therefore, oiirncd neaily 
a bushel of wheat by a day’s labour, and an ordinary labourer 
three-quarters of a bushel. A week’s work would enable an 
artizan to purchase more than a quarter of malt, and a little more 
than seven days’ work would supply the farm labourer with a 
quarter of malt. In so cheap a year as this, the peasant could 
provision his family for a twelvemonth with three quarters of 
w’heat, three of malt, a.nd two of o.atmoal, by fifteen vreeks of 
ordinary work j an artiznn could acliieve the same result in ten 
weeks. Such wages were regular!}' paid, and even moi’e, par- 
ticularly in London. 

In 1533, a large proportion of Henry’s' artizans got As. a, week 
■ oven during the winter months, -the labourers earning, as before, 
2®. In 1533, the price of wheat was, relatively spe.'iking, high, 
75. 8cZ. a quarter, while malt was 5^. oatmeal 8s., and oats 
2s. the quarter. In this case, then, the farm labourer 
would have had to give nearly double the labour in wheat and 
oats, and more than double in the caso of malt, though a good 
deal less than double in that of oatmeal, to make such a provision 
as his ancestor did in 1459; -while the artisan at 3^., would have 
had to give between fourteen and fifteen weelcs’ work for a 
similar store. Tlic first-named year is an exceedingly cheap one; 
the latter, though less advantageous to the labourer, is one in 
which he might still be able, as we see, to maintain hi.s family, 
and lay ’oy a considerable margin from the charges of bis house' 
hold, from a fourth to a half of his earnings. 

In June 1564, the Jlutlandshire magistrates met in order to 
carry out the pro^'isions of the A.ct to which I have several times 
referred, and which had just been pa.ssed. The schedule of wages 
to which I am about to refer is printed by the royal authority 
among the proclamations of the Queen, and is preserved in the 
great collection of Elizabeth’s instruments which was begun by 
Burleigh and continued by Cecil. It is without doubt a typica 
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list, intended by the fact of the publication to be a guide to the 
other Quarter Sessions throughout the country. The list is 
drawn up “ on considei’ation of the great prices of linen, woollen, 
leather, corn, and other victuals.” The ordinary artizan is to 
have 9d. a day in summer, 8d. in winter ; the heads of the craft, 
who are to be competent d;v.u-;-ht=rr.on of to bs^o 1;?. The 
labourers are to have 7a’. ir. u.-'., ir\'cv:>'. v.a-vc-: ■. ini-,:-. 
they have 8d. to lOd., ■' ■i i ''u wiji.cr ■ • •uci' 

Easter to Michaelmas, the winter from Michaelmas to Easter. 
In 15634, wheat was’'19i'. 9|d. a quarter; oats, 7«., malt, IO 5 . 8d. 
The price of oatmeal has not been found, but it could not have 
been less than 25i-. the quarter, 'l-’he llurlandshirc- schedule is 
a little lower than the prices actually pcid in Cambridge end 
Oxford, as far as regards artizans’ labour, for Iho uriizan i.-' paid, 
as a rule, not less than I 5 . or lOd. a day. Tix: w'jiges of <n’i.iin.!ry 
labour arc those of the magistrates’ schoduio. 'N'ow lIuj piic;e 
of food is more than three times the old avernge, though mnlt, 
as we might expect, when wheat was av a scarcity price, is less 
than the corresponding price, being a<M.Maily chr-apc'r than barley. 
Now if we suppose the ordhiary labourer ro ger, i),y. t>d. a. woeir 
through the year, by adding his harvest allowance to his winter 
wages, it would have taken him more than forty weeks to earn 
Lho provisions which in 1495 he could have gob with fifteen, 
while the artizan would be obliged to have given thirty-two weehs’ 
Vvork for the same result. 

In 1593, the magistrates of the East Biding of York met on 
April 26th, and fixinl the wages of artizans and labourers in 
hiasbandry. !Che mower is to have lOd, the reaper 8d. a day, 
or by the acre 10c?. for meadow and 8i?. for corn, it being clear 
that a man was' suppo.sed i.o mow an acre of corn or grass in a 
day. The winter wages of labourer.-^ m-e, to Ije- id., in summer 
Ordinary artizaiis are to have 8ri. and 7d, The price of wlieab 
in 15.93 is 18^'. i^d.i of oaLrueal, 296’. id.: of mail-, 12s. lUd. 
The work of a whole year Avould not supply the labotirer with the 
quantity which in 1495 the labourer earned with fii't.eeu weehs’ 
labour. The artizan could procure it with forty weeks’ labour. 

In the same year, the mayor and others in the city of Ch&ster 
fixed the wages of ai'tizans and labourers who dwelt within their 
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jurisdiction. The roll is unfortunately mutilated, and the day 
payments of artizan and labourer, without meat and drink, are 
tom off. " But it is clear that the workmen here are even worse 
paid than in the East Biding, — ^that the wages of artizans were 
not more than 6c?., those of labourers than 4c?., and that there 
was actually no rise here from the older prices. 

The year 1597 was one of fearful famine. The price of wheat 
was 66 s. 10 |c?. j of oats, 13s. 9|c?. (I do not find that of oatmeal, 
but it appears to have been 64s.) ; malt, 28s. 9|c?. It is said by 
the Mayor of Chester in his assessment to be a time of dearth 
and scarcity. The schedule is again unluckily mutilated ; but the 
extra allowance for the dearness of this year, the price being 

generally almost three times that of the year 1593, is only 10s. 

more for wages by the year without food than in the earlier 
year. The wages of artizans are from .£5 10s. the year to 
£ 4 : 10s. ; those of husbandmen, £^ 10s. It is not easy to see 
how they could have lived through the famine. 

In 1610, the Butland magUtrates met at Oakham on April 

28th, and made their assessment. The day wages of a mower 

are 10 c?. ; of a reaper, 8 c?., if a man; if a woman 6 c?., of ordinary 
labour from Easter to Micliaelmas, 7c?.; fi'om Michaelmas to 
Easter, 6 c?. Artizans are to have from 10c?. to 9c?. in the summer, 
8 c?. in the winter, blaster artizans, with skill as draughtsmen, 
are to receive Is. a day in summer, 10 c?. in winter ; and it appears 
from the register of hirings that these rates were maintained till 
at least 1634. The price of wheat in this year was 40s. 4c?., of malt 
15s. 45 -c?; and it therefore appears that a Butland artizan with 
9c?. a day wages, supposing oatme<al were worth, as its natural 
price should ho, .‘ibout 43s. 4c?. a quarter, would have to work 
forty-three weeks in order to earn that which an artizan in 1495 
obtained with ten wet;]s*=’ labour ; while the wages of the peasant, 
who got this supply by fifteen weeks' labour 115 years before, 
would be insuilicient, even if lie worked for fifty-two weeks in 
the year, and every day except Sunday, by 24s. 9|c?., to win that 
quantity of provisions. Even the extra payments in harvest 
would not malce up the deficiency. 

In 1651, the Essex magistrates met at Chelmsford on April 
8th, and fixed the wages for the county. Wages had now risen. 
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The artizan liad from 1«. a day in summer and 1«. Sc?, in 
winter to Is. 6f?. and Is. 4c?., the latter prices being paid as usual 
to foremen oi' heads of gangs. Ordinary labourers had from Is. 2c?. 
to Is. except in harvest time, when mowing was paid at ].s. 6c?., 
Hiaping at Is. 10c?. the day. Women in the harvest field had 
Is. 2c?.} in the hay-field 10c?, Piece-work is paid at Is. 8c?. an 
acre for mowing, 2s. for maldng and cocking. The reaping of 
wheat, rye, beans, and maslyn is 3s. 4c?. ; of barley and oats, 
2s. 6c?., thisincluding binding and .shookiug. Mowing.and binding 
barley and oats is '2s. 2c?. Threshing and winnowing are, for 
Ibo quarter of wheat and rye, Is. iOc?. ; barley, oats, and other 
kind.s of grain, 10c?. Sawing planks is paid at 2s. 6c?. the 
hnndred of six-score feet. The advent of the Commonwealth 
had induced some beneficial change on the worlcm.an’s labour, 
at least in appearance. In 1651, the price of wheat Avas 61s. 4c?, ; 
of malt, 22s, 7c?. \ oats Avere dearer than malt, being 23s. 10c?. ; 
and oatmeal was from 64s. to 48s. the quarter. The artizan on 
an aA^erage could earn from 7s. 9c?. to 85. Cc?. a Aveek ; ox’dinary 
Avorkmon an average of 6s. 9c?., excepting hay aixd harvest time, 
Avhen they could get from 9s. to 11s. a Aveek} and the Avomen 
reapers, 7s. Pieco-AV'ork in the harvest field is calculated at a 
little less than an acre of grass a day, and a little more than half 
an acre of grain if the reaper hound and stacked the sheaves. 
The sawing a hundred of planks, aiw'ays cjstiraated from early 
times as a day’s Avoxk, is paid at the rate of 15s. a Aveek between 
the two workmen, the upper .and under saA\ycrs being estimated 
at the rate of 8s. to 7.?. 

The cost of the stock of Avheat, malt, and oatmeal is noAv in 
the aggregate £16 13s. 9c?. If the artizan AA-orked fifty-two 
Aveets in the year, he could earn £20 Ss. ; and therefore it would 
still take him about forty-three Aveeks to jparn his stock of pro- 
visions. The peasant, hoAvever, apemt from In’s h.arvesb earnings, 
could, Avith the same unbroken and continuous diligence, carzr 
j£17 11s.} and pei/haps the sum could bo madii up to £18 by his 
extra Avages in the bay axid corn field. He is therefore distinctly 
better 0.1T than ho Avas forty yeans before, at least in IC.s.sox. 

Tho rate paid for mowing gro-ss by the acre is a liLtlc in excess 
of that paid at Oxford in the latter part of the sbeteenth centuiy, 
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where the price is 1#. 3|dt. for mowing. Is. *l\d. for making and 
cocking. But during this period, the n vet-age price of u-lujat was 
14s. 2^cl.f of malt, 10s. of oatmeal, 20s. 10,^''/. 't’o .sneU 

rates of wages the coiTO-^ponding price oi v-heat shouli! be JSs. ; 
of malt, 13s. 2|c^. ; of oatmeal, 2t)s. y)'yi.. in order to c.qn.ilizo ihe 
real wages of mooring in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and i\ siroilar proportionate increase for the labour of tedding and 
cocking. Tiie price of threshing is rekitivelj* high, being about 
four times the rato which prevailed in the period before the rise 
in prices began. The same difference eharacteriscs the prices 
given for reaping, binding, and stacking an acre of wheat ; bub 
the rate paid for cutting bardoy and oats is less. .Already much 
of the two latter kinds of grrdn is mown. On the whole, then, 
though the w.ige.s of la’nour in I0f)l arc iniinitoly below what 
Uiey w(.'i‘(; in tlio old and couiva-i; luiiavourahly oven with 

riio ratos paid imnK::ii.T, oly after the passing of Elizabefch’.s Quarter 
Sessions Act, they represent better rates than those which were 
prescribed under the same machuicry forty years before, and as 
wo see actually paid, as is proved by the register of luriugs. 

At the Ea.st(jr Sessions of 1G61, tho Essex magistrates again 
revised the wages of labourers. Tho summer wages are still 
1», 2d,, the winter 1^. a day. Tho woman gets lOrf. ; mowing is 
1#. Qd., whether it he grass or corn ; reaping by men, Is. lOcl. ; 
by women, Is. 2d. l\Towing gra.'^s is raised to 1«. lOc?. ; reaping 
wheat, rye, and maslyn is 4«. ; oats, 2s. 6d. ; beans, 3s. 6d . ; 
mowing barley and oats by the acre is Is. 6d., the price of 
threshing and winnowing being unchanged. But in 1661 the 
price of wheat is 70s. 6d. a quarter; of malt, 34s. 6d. Tho pur- 
Qhasing power of wages is, therefore, considerably reduced. 

In Suffolk, 1682, the magistrates at Bury St. Edmund's feed 
the day wages of haymakers — men at 10c?,, women at 6d . ; of 
male reapers in harvest at Is. Sd., of women at Is. ; and the 
regular wages at Is. in summer and 10c?. in winter. The wages 
of artizans are not given, but from other sources we may learn 
that they were from Is. 6d. to Is. 4£?. In 1682, the price of 
wheat was 43s. 8d.j of malt, 26s, Sc?.; and the natural price of 
oatmeal, about 48s. Either the wages were reduced as corn became 
cheaper, or the price of labour was ordinarily lower in Suffolk 
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than it ms in Essex. We shall see reason to arrive at the 
former conclusion. 

On April 9th, 1G84, the inagisti-ates of Warwick met at the 
county town and assessed the wages for the year under the Act 
of Eliziihcth. Tlie assessment is said to have special regard and 
consideration to the prices at this time of victuals and apparel. 
The price of wheat was 423. O^d. a quarter ; of malt, 243. 6^d. j 
and the analogous price of oatmeal, 463. %d. 

The artizans’ wages are here I 3 . a day, with the exception of 
the free mason, who has Is. M., the only man of the class who 
gets this rate. The plasterer is to have only 8c?.; common 
labourers, except in harvest time, are to have 8c?. j the mower of 
grass and corn, Is. ; the reaper. Is. ; while the haymaker, if a 
man, lias only 8i?., the women 4c?., and the woman reaper 8c?. 
These are summer wages : the winter pay is a penny a day less. 
The hours of labour ai-e defined between March and September 
to bo from live in the morning till between seven and eight at 
night, i,e,, fourteen-and-a-half hours, from which two-and-a-half 
Lours are to be allowed for meals. Of these half an hour is 
given for breakfast, an hour for dinner, an hour for “ drinkings,” 
and between the middle of hlay and the middle of August, half 
an hour for sleep. From the middle of Sopkemher till the middle 
of Mamh ho is to work from daybreak till night, and is to forfeit 
a penny an hour, that is at the rate of 50 per cent, above his 
earnings, for absence. Persons who give more wmges than the 
prescribed assessment are to he imprisoned ten days and be fiiied 
£5 ; persons taldng more than the assessment are to bo imprisoned 
twenty-one days^ and any retainer, promise, gift, or payment of 
wages in contravention is to be void and of no efibet. The 
document is signed by eight magistrate.s, .among Avhom wo find 
the names of Mordaunk, Oiopton, and Fielding, the last at this 
time knowing, it seems, how to .spell his name. 

The wage.s fixed by those Wfxrwdckshii’e magistrates are decidedly 
less than those allow'ed in Essex thirty-tliree years before. It is 
fair to them to state that the Lady-day prices of wdieat and malt 
w'ere lower than tliose wliich prevailed for the real hiring time 
(that from some date after Lady-day to a similar period in the 
followdng year), for wheat was 343. 4r?.. barley 32s. 7c?. a quarter 
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on Lady-day 1684, when the justices met. It should also be 
remembered that these daily payments were for regular, not for 
ocijasional seiwiec, and that the master was as much bound to pay 
his man as the man was to stay in the service of his master 
during the term of his engagement. It is to this practice that 
we must ascribe, in part at least, the higher wages of harvest 
time, and, occasionally, of piece work. 

If we take the allowances of wheat, malt, and oatmeal employed 
for our calculations before, and fix that of oatmeal hypothetically 
at a low amount, say 46s. a quarter, we shall find tlmt the 
cost of the stock of provisions in this year amounted to 
£14: 11a. 6c2., that the yearly wages of the artizan are £16 13s., 
and those of the form labourer, exclusive of his earningvS in the 
hay and corn lit-lds, are.i'li) iiii. 8r/., i.e., insufiicient in their aggre- 
gate, wharovof addiiion may bo made for harvest work, to pur- 
chase the .stock which his sincostor was able to procure on such 
easy terms. I have always, throughout these investigations into 
the labourers’ wages, taken his earnings only, without allowing 
for what his wife or his children might earn for him, and, in, the 
case of an artizan, perhaps his apprentices. But in a contrast 
established between money values and payments at different 
epochs, it is above all things important to take the simplest 
elements of calculation and comparison. I am not discussing 
what might have been the aggregate earnings of a family, but 
what were the resources on which an individual labourer could 
rely for procuring the means of life for a family, when those 
means of life were confined to what, according to the fashions 
of the ago, were the simplest materials of customary existence. 

The magistrates of Lancashire met at Mancliester on May 
22nd, 1725, when certain ‘‘ disoi-eet and grave men of the county, 
ha\ing held conferjpnce respecting the plenty of the time and 
other necessary circumstances ” (words costing nothing in a pre- 
amble, and, it is to be hoped, deceiving no one), determined on 
certain rates of wages for the county, and issued them, under the 
authority of George and Thomas Chectham, 

The best husbandry labourer is to receive, from March to 
September, Is. a dixy } ordinary ones, 10(i. ; and during the other 
six months the payment is to be lOd. and Haymakers are 
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[ to have — men, lOd. a day, women Id. j mowers, 1«. M. j shearers, 

i.e,, reapers — 1^. men, and lOd. women,* taskwork in husbandry 
being lOd!. a day. All artizans are to receive a maximum of Is. a 
; day, and a pair of sawyers, 2«. It may be observed that the 

i: maintenance of labourers is generally put at 3s. a week. Pieee- 

, work is paid by a double kind of acre, one said to be seven yards 

! to the rood, the other eight yards. For oats, the payments are 
5s. for the former, 6s. for the latter ; in barley, peas, and beans, 
the quantities paid are Gs. and 7s. ; for wheat and rye (a proof by 
the way that wdieat was cultivated in Lancashire in the cigliteenth 
century), 7s. and 8s. Threshing and Aviimowing oats are paid at 
Is. a quarter; barley, beans, and peas at Is. 6d.; wheat and ryo 
at 2s. It is interesting to note that colliers were paid Is. a ton 
for getting coal in a low delf, U*. 3c?. for the same labour in a high 
one. The master workman in the various handicrafts is to have 
Is. 2c?. a day, except the tailor, who is to be content with Is. 
The plenty of the time is not very conspicuous in 1725, as the 
price of corn is higher than it had been since 1713, being 46s. Ic?. 
for wheat, 24s. for malt. Oatmeal should be o4s. 

, If one can arrive at a judgment from the language of the Lan- 
cashire magistrates’ proclamation, these axithoritios appear to be 
> alarmed at symptoms of combination and diaaflection among the 
* workmen. They order that these wages should not bo exceeded 
in the county, though they think that they are a little too liberal 
for the northern pari thereof, but they direct, that they should be 
proclaimed in every market town of the county by the authority 
of the shei’iff, and that on market days, when business is at its 
height, proclamation should be solemnly made, and a legible copy 
should be set up and fixed in some open public place in each of the 
market toxvns, and that the ivates decided on should be continued 
till an amended li.st be prodaimed. The justfces then proceed to 
publish the pen.altics which arc denounced by divers Acts of Par- 
liament on ofienders under the several statxites which are inado 
to regulate the wages of labour. 

They cite a statute of Edwaid VI., 2 and 3, cap. 15, under 
which a combination of workmen "concerning their woi’k or 
wages ” is to be followed by a penalty on conviction of ten pounds, 
or twenty days" imprisonment on bread and water for the first 
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offence, a fine of twenty pounds or tlie pillory for tiie second, and 
n fine of forty pounds, tTio pillory, tlie loss of one of Ms ears, and 
jiKiicfial iniVniiy for tlio tliir»i. TMs statute was confirmed by 
22-2d Chiwlv^; ii., ■vva.', in force till the general repeal of all 
such prohibitions on the combinations of workmen which took 
efiect under 6 George IV., cap. 129. The rest of the warnings 
are those derived from the statute of iSlizabeth, and recited by 
the "Warwickshire magistrates in 1684. 

The best servants in husbandry, who must have been of a very 
exceptional character, are to receive Is. a day for six months, and 
lOcZ. for the other six months, ®.e., taking every working day into 
the pay-days, £14 75. a year. The ordinary peasant is to receive 
£12 75, lOd. """b h might increase their wages 
by harvest i rk. ,,n-i •”■1. -o as to raise the total to^ £15 

and £13, Artizans are to be paid at the rate of £16 135. a year, 
if they are at work during the whole year. Now taking the test 
which has been supplied so many times, and putting oatmeal (for 
which I have not at present a price, but shall probably be not far 
wrong in my estimate) at 645. a quarter, the aggregate sum is 
£16 25. 3(2,, and as I repeat for the last time, what a husbandman 
earned with fifteen weeks’ work, and an artizan with ten weeks’ 
work in 1496, a whole year’s labour would not supply artizan or 
labourer Avith in the year 1725, throughout LancasMre. 

I have protested before against that complacent optimism 
which concludes, because the health of the upper classes has been 
greatly improved, because that of the working classes has been 
bettered, and appliances, unknown before, have become familiar 
and cheap, that therefore the country in which these improve- 
ments have been eifijcted must be considered to have made, for all 
its people, regular and continuous progress. I contend that from 
1563 to 1824, a conspiracy, concocted by the ha^v and carried out 
by parties interested m its success, was entered into, to cheat the 
English Avorlrman of Ms wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive 
him of hope, and to degrade him into ii’remediable poverty. In 
a subsequent chapter I shall dwell on the palliatives ■which Avere 
adopted in order to mitigate the worst .and most intolerable bur- 
dens of his life — palliatives which were rendered neces-ar}- by no 
fault of his, but by the deliberate malignity of Governments and 

5 ’ 
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Parliaments. For more than two centuries and a half, the 
English law, and those who administered the law, were engaged 
in grinding the English workmon down to the lowest pittance, 
in stamping out every expre.-t-ion or act which indicated any 
organised discontent, and in multiplying penellir^ upcn him -.rhou 
he thought of his natural rights. I aM no.: diiccivod by iln,' 
hypocrisy \s-hich the preamble of an Act of P.iriiaincmt h.-vliii nally 
contains, and the assertions which are as habitually contradicted 
by the details of the measure. The Act of Elizabeth declares that 
“the wages of labourers are too small, and not answerable to 
these times ; ” and speaks of the “ grief and burden of the poor 
labourer and hired man,” and thereupon enacts a law which 
fetroctually makes the wages small and multiplies the labourers' 
grioi' and burden, by alloadng those who are interested in keeping 
him poor to fix the wages on which he shall subsist, and to exact 

a testimonial from hi.s ; .• .,>•.> , ;■> - cl 

wardens wli on he <ju it. . d I 'cj. ; i.o .j. .> ■ -s' m'C 

he entered another. 

By construction of law, the offence of con.spiracy (which was 
originally a combination for the purpose of bringing false evidence 
against othci's, or for the purpose of subsequently committing a 
crime); was extended to those associations of workmen, whose 
purpose it was to raise the rate of wages by such a combination, 
for the whole basis of the practice on the subject appears to 
1)6 inferential from the statute of Edward VT., under which 
pen.'), lilies are infficted on tho.se who combine iiofc to do wo.rk, 
except at a certain price and for a cortain time, and for implied 
violabions of tlic ISrb, 19th, .and 20th clauses of the Act of 
Elizabeth, which must be forced in order to bear such a 
coiisbruction. BiTt at the conolu.sion of tlie oighti-onth century an 
Act of Parliment was wm-ied, which di'clares a.il contracts, cxccp.i 
between master and man, for obtfiining i.ulvance.s of v.ii,go.s. 
altering the usual time of Avorking, dcM-rensing the quantity of 
work, and the like, illegal. Woikmcn Avho (mtor into .such, illegal 
combinations are punishable by impri.'jonmenfc, and a similar 
punishment is inflicted on those who enter into combinations to 
procure aii advance of wages, or seek to prevent other woikmen ^ 
from hiring themselves, or procuring them to quit their mi- 
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ployment. Meetings and combinations for oifecting such piirposes 
are punishable in like rammer, and offenders who inform against 
their associates are to be indemnified. This A.ct, it may be 
remembered, was passed when wheat was at famine prices, 
ranging from 100s. to 150s. a quarter, jmd i.hc magissrates were 
beginning to confess the atrocious oruelty oi the Qiiivri-.'.a- Sessions 
assessment of wage's by adopting that system of Poor Law allow- 
ances which I shall comment on hereafter. 

The imaginary offence which employers and lawyers inyented 
for the purpose of keeping wages low is on a par with the crime 
of witchcraft. That no end, however excellent in itself, should 
be, ijuleed Oiin be, aided by violence, is a commonplace in the law 
of nil civil iznti on. Tt is equally true that the pretence to a 
snpervi.'ituval power of working mischief on others by a mysterious 
process which its victim cannot foresee, resist, or escape, is an 
offence against even a more rudimentary civilization. But the 
ordinary forces of law and police ought to he, and under a proper 
administration always are, sufllcient against .riiiiimis and f.‘h.i:(!t,s, 
though the phenomena of ruffianism and Imavosy oaglii i;o di !■('.(!(; 
the attention of govenunent to their causes, and ro guide Icg'.-la- 
tui’es to preventive remedies. 

A trade union conducted on legal and peaceful principles, by 
which T mean moral forces only, and with an enthe abstention, 
from violence, both in its inception and its administration, does 
not economiciilly difter from any other joint stock partnership. 
Wlien a mnnher of persons combine their capitals, their energies, 
and their expei'iences in constituting a commercial under faking, 
when they cany it on with integrity, and gain all the advantage, 
they can by interpreting demand and regulating sn})ply, so as to 
securfthe greatest po.ssible profit to themselves, the basinn3.s is 
welcomed as legitimatf^ and the managers and agents of it a-re ap- 
ph'.udcd. Tf tlie uiidertaldiig is greatly successful, the pro.motors 
of it arc styled merchant princes, pioneers of industry, creators of 
public wealth, benefactors of their country, and guarantor.s of its 
progress. TTiey sn’e presumed to be peculiarly fit for offices and 
titles of honour, to meiit places in Parliament, occasionally to bo 
even qualified to tranrunit heredit.aiy fortune, I’ank, and authority. 
Examine into the process by which individual or joint stock wealth 
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is creiitod, and T(ni Avill always find that it has been developed 
from tlic pracLico of buying or producing judiciously, and by 
selling at- as high a price as the market will consent to give. 
There is, indeed, no other process by which wealth can be 
accumalated or ciipital increased. The phrase may be varied as 
one wills, but it always means the same thing, that profits can be 
obtained onlj' by soiling at a better price than one has bought or 
made, whatever .one may have obtained and is bringing into the 
market. 

N'ow this is precisely what a trade union, or labour partner- 
ship as I pi-efer to call it, does for that which workmen possess, — 
their labour. They have something to sell in their strength and 
bheir skill. Like the capitalist, they wi-^h i;o .sell ilieir propiiity 
to the best advantage, that is, at a charge which will leave 
something above, as much as possibit: alwo, the (fcsi: at wiiicih 
they are put in keeping themselves in an effective condition for 
their labour, and which exactly corresponds to the cost of 
production in the - case of the manufacturer, and to the cost 
of acquisition . in the case of the merchant or trader. They also 
know perfectly well that if they are constrained to sell their 
labour to the first comer or at a moment’s notice, they sell at a 
disadvarrage, ai'.d i,hcy are a; rmich in theii’ right in withholding 
their goods from the market till they can get their price, or, in 
other words, in refusing to woi’k till they get satisfactory wages, 
as a shop-keeper is who will not sell his goods except at his price, 
or a manufacturer who will not bring his produce to market 
unless he gets his profit. In one particular, indeed, they are 
v'oiye off than merchant and manufacturer, [rhe good.s in wbieh 
they deal are very costly to keep, and therefore they have to l)e 
very circumspect in refusing to sell, because to withhold from the 
market is in tlieir ea.se a surion.s lo.ss. Tn order io mr.lco thi.s lu.^;-; 
light as possible, though at the be.sv. it is. exceedingly la."e,w, 
require to adopt the joiut .stock principle of mutual in.surance 
against the loss of keeping their goods from the marlret, aTid on 
the widest possible .scale. They .seek to enlist the large.st po.s- 
sible number of workmen in their a.ssodation, to include aii in 
the same trade if they can, to include all in a corporation of 
t,rades in the end, so that tlicy ma,y be able to strengthen, ns far 
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as possible, the exceptional weakness of their position. Now to 
do this successfully they should develop the most important of 
the social virtues. They should have consideration for the 
rights of others, in their own fellowship necessarily ; in that of 
others, that they not destroy the common agency by the 
harmony of which they can procure the greatest advantage : 
patience, and forbearance : shrewd foresight as to the condition, 
present and future, of the craft by which . they live ; and 
intelligence in proving that the machinery which they employ 
is for the common benefit of all, workmen, prodixcers, and con- 
sumers alike. If they take their measures I'ightly, they can 
demonstrate all this. I confess that I look forward to the 
international union of labour partnerships a.s the best prospect the 
world has of coercing those hateful instincts of goveraments, all 
alike kresponsible and indifferent, by which nations are per- 
petually armed against each other, to the infinite detriment, loss, 
and demoralization of all. 

Mr. Mill, misled by two positions which he takes to be 
fundamental, but both of which are equally baseless; the first 
that the amount payable in wages is a fixed and inelastic 
quantity ; the second, that an increase of wages must necessarily 
be effected at the cost of the employer or consumer, or both ; has 
entirely ignored trade unions in his estimate of the popular 
remedies for low wages, and speaks doubtfully or slightingly 
about the machinery of trade unions in bettering labour generally, 
though he does, as might he expected, condemn in becoming 
terms the spirit which dictated the Statute of Labourers. But 
in point of fact, if trade unions do or can raise wages, they may 
do so to the ultimate benefit of producers and consumers. It is 
very possible, lato experience proves it to be a fact, that 
aggregate profits maj* be abnormally high and individual profits 
small, owing to the competition of capitalists in the same 
employment, and a tacit or avowed uudersbanding that com- 
petition shall be directed not to selling cheaply, bub to getting 
custom. Now if the operation of a trade union itikes the 
form of I’eclucing the numlier of competing capitalists or tradcivs, 
the workmen may be bettor oir, the sxirvivors of the reduction 
better off, and the consumers better off. too. There is an 
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nr.pi’odnefcive consumption of a mni’Ired ehnrccfcv in the prosencc 
of a numher of persons engaged in r,lio ^artu;- CLiiliiirr v. lio ivin:!.;::. 
all live well by the calling, but who do contrive in the scramble 
to load the charge of the goods produced by their presence and 
their profits. Men are beginning to find out that persons who 
were once conceived to be a beneficial class, the intermediaries of 
trade and production, are engaged in destroying profits to an 
infinitely greater extent than higher wages do ; that they have 
become customary in many callings, do mischief instead of service, 
are parasites, and not, in any sense, producers. There is, of 
course, a fixed quantity of merchantable wealth produced in any 
given time. It may be distributed among an excessive nurnbei* 
of persons, many of wliom an; ustloss, m.my of whom, though in 
their degree serviceable, could be >p:>r(;d, iiiml by the excision of 
both, profits and wages might be greatly enhanced for those who 
iU'e Gs.<ential to the operation, and the public be, after all, 
consi dorably benefited. 

I do not defend the tactics which trade unions have some- 
times adopted. They have, indeed, the poor excuse that they 
are imii;a.tive of practices ■which are sanctioned by custom or 
success in others. A strike, .seldom, I believe, successful, though 
the contingency of it may be, is, to an c'conomist, no way 
diflerent from a speculative purchase by nhich the projector 
hopes to conti'ol the market by shortening supply. The violence 
which has characterized the action of ivorkmen against those who 
abstain from then' policy, compete against them for employment 
in a crisis, and, as they believe, so’d'h-hly by t\ ; inco' 

they are too mean to assist, bin. fVois: wliic-h tlu'v i K i>„) i. .i 
advantage, i.s indefensible ai:d Silk-id:;!. E-ii. iv br.s ’'^po '* "'i 

tin; attitude taken by joint .svock c-.-in!]-!;inic> of i.i-;ide i u It < ■ '<a (■; 
and in the devices by which iriider.- have ovf.i; aviv! over .■■.ca.in 
striven to ruin rivals ndio ivill not abide by t.L‘;ule cnsloms, or 
even seek to be independent compctil ors agaiiist pf>ivorfti] 
agencies. I see no difforenee, beyond the fact that law allows 
them, between the rattening of a Shefiiehi saw grimier :tm.l the 
expedients by which, in the Committee-rooms of the ll.os.ise of 
Commons, railway directors seek to extinguish coi;ij!ef.ii.ive 
schemes. .IMcn who have not had the refinements of edncatioti 
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and wiio are not practised in tlie arts of polite malignity, may be 
coarse and rude in tlio expedients which they adopt, but when 
the procos.3 is essentially the same, when tho motivo i=- pmctically 
identical, and the result i.--. -^i. «,ni.;!!, s he jiii inner is of no 

importance to the analyst ot inoiivi^ ajid conriiiei,. 

There is but little alteration in the material condition of the 
artizan and labourer in husbandry up to the end of the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Tlio v.-agos of the former 
were generally Is. 6d. to 2a. a day, tho-e of i lio l.uior la. to la. 6A, 
though they are sometimes more, for the employer seems to 
have not infrequently disi-egarded the assessmerits of quarter 
sessions. In 1767 and onwards Arthur Young began and con- 
linucd his tours through rural England, and constuntly gi\-C’s 
!iu account of the wages paid in different parts of the country. 
I'hus, iu Hertfordshire he reckons that the amount of a labourer’s 
iiunual oiiruiiig.^ is .£18, of which his board, washing, and lodging 
amount to ^61 2. This amounts to a little less than 7s. a 
week. In Northamptonshire it is £17 a year, and Young 
notes that day biboirc in that part of the country used to be only 
■is. a, week in winter, or even 3s., nnd that this was the rule ten 
years befure. At ICet tering, ho tells us that labour has risen by 
oncj-Lbird during the tu'cniy yeans preceding his visit. In 
Derbyshire, he tells us that the price of lfi.boui* (the annual 
earnings are set at £17) has increased 50 per cent, during the 
last twenty years ; in Yorkshire, a fourth mthin the same period. 
In the fourth volume of his “Eastern Tour” he sets down the 
jiveriigo wages of husbandmen at 7-?. 10-d. a week, this (jiianLlLy 
being made up i>y i.he f.Hovwsnce.' of ilu? hay aiul cern 

havvo.'Jt ; aud he tioi.e- ili: !; iu ■a-iij.y placijs rbe wages bad ihoa 
50 per cent, witliiu ibe ;:w<;!ity yea ri, and uddeg :dl places 

together, 25. Tb.ls .L'L'!; u-'f. -i •. a y. a’- oji :.i;i averagv:. 

The house rent of the labourer is at an awerage of £2. his f^iel at 
£1 6s, .Bj'oad, which he .suppose-s to be wheaten, is l^rf. the lb. ; 
butter, 6:1 (Z.; chee.se, 3|rZ. ; rneab of all kiud.s, mutton, beef, pork, 
and veal, 3^-cZ. Young comments on iho equality of the price of 
bread throughout Euglaud as a siugidar aud instructive fact. 
He also holds that such a rate of wages ought to nearly exclude 
parish assistance, adding that “sound and spirited hu.sbandry 
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wMle products bear a fair price, will very well pay a Mgbi price of 
labour, and that thorough good farmers who are alive to their 
business do not complain of the rat^ of labour, provided men 
can be got.” Wages, too, had again become higher in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

Such a result is to be expected. Unless the rate of wages be 
artificially lowered, the cheaper products are, the higher wages 
are, provided, of course, that the cheapness is due to progressive 
industry. Uow this is precisely what occurred about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Agriculture made a prodigious start, 
and though population was evidently increasing with great 
rapidity, prices fell. Inolosures were general, and still prices 
fell] a bounty was granted on the exportation of grain, and 
prices were still declining. ISTow if prices fall with an increasing 
population, with a greater breadth of land enclosed and under 
cultivation, and even under the stimulus of a payment made by 
the State to such persons as would export grain, the natural 
inference would be that rents would fall. But, on the contrary, 
rents rose as prices fell. The value of land, according to Arthur 
Young, and on this point he was not likely to be deceived, was 
on an average thirty-three-and-a-half years’ purchase ; and the 
^ owner had, at least ordinarily, to do repairs to the homes Lead and 

# buildings, to run the risk of vacant farm.s and bankrupt teuauts. 

;f ISfow it iwS impossible that so high a price should be paid for land, 

I unless the purchaser contemplated a prospective advantage in his 

> acquisition, was convinced, in short, that w'hat he expected to get 

f> 3 per cent, from as an investment to-day he could get a, cousttinUy 

' increasing percentage from shortly after he had acquired it. The 

country was constantly producing more vendible commodities 
at less cost, and the advantage w.os shared by t,he labourer, the 
farmer, the landowner, and the consumer. rVnd tliough much tbit 
Arthur Young says is crude, and not a little even foolish, when 
he ascribes the progress of agriculture to the Corn Laws and the 
• Bounty, much that he says about the necessary, the inevitable, 
progress of opulence is true. The workman, it is true, got less of 
the profit than others did — less than the farmer, the landlord, and 
the general consumer, because his previous margin had been so 
low, but he did share in the advantage — the advantage of lower 
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prices and higher wages. In 1768, when Young began his tour, 
prices to be sure were high, and the cheapness of the preceding 
forty years was beginning to give way to a series of harvests 
which were almost famine years; but it well might have been 
that these exalted prices were considered exceptional and likely to 
be reversed, and that at the most they would have affonled an 
additional impetus to the rise in the value of land. 

In addition to the information which Young gives so copiously 
about the price of agricultural labour, his tours supply us with 
the wages paid at various manufactories in different parts of 
England. The highest are those earned by colliers, which at 
Hewcastle were 15s. a week, and at Wakefield 11s. The next are 
i! OM,i :i! f’.;‘ :*!■(): (M'h:r> which are 10a. at Rotherham, 

iii'ii. a; "in .‘.i-i.l. I'i ra 'd; highest paid are the work- 

men in porcelain at Liverpool, Burslem, and Worcester, who get 
respectively Ss. IM., 05. 6c?., and 05. The average payment for 
spinning and weaving is 8^. 7c?., the lowest wages out of seven 
localities being paid at Manchester, for fustians, 7s. Ir?.; the 
highest at Wakefield, for cloth, 10s. The average wages of women 
in textile manufactures is is. 2|c?. ; of boys, 2,9. 11 -f'?.; of girls 
2s. 7c?. The earnings, therefore, of the maiiurcctin'ingpopiiliuion 
were already, as far as the men are concerned, greater Ilian i,lio.',;e 
of the hind ; and, besides, the former calling gave a more regular 
and highly pa, id wage to wmmen and children. The effect of the 
attraction to manufacturing districts may have been, indeed must 
have been, injurious to the health and vigour of the people who 
were drawn into these employments, but the fact of the attraction 
is plain. Again, the drugget weavers of Braintree earn about 9s. ; 
the woolcombers, 12s. ; the Wilton ciirpet weavers from 10s. to 
12s. ; the Gloucester pinmakers from 10s. to 15 . 9 . ; tlie woollen 
manufacturers of Bienningham 7s. ; the combers from 12s. to 
14s. ; the steel polishers of Woodstock, from 15s. to 42s. ; the 
blanket weavers of Witney, from 10s, to 12s. The manufacturers 
of Woodstock, now extinct, were the best paid of any. 

The best paid workmen in textile fabrics were the wool-combers, 
who earned on an average, wherever they wore, about 13.9. a 
week ; the lowest the say and calim.auco u'eavei-.s of Lavenli.-im at 
6s. 9c?. The best paid agricultural labourers were tho;,e in Kent 
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jIiMdl'.'Sc:-, Vv ifcli a. weekly payment of lls. id. The worst are 
Lho.-'c of (xiouee-stei'shiL'e anti V/iltshire, at 5s. The wages of 

the iDanntVict.nring labonrcr, says Young, are, on an average, 8<i. 
a ^ved:. Iteyond those of agricnltnrnl labourers, some of whom, in 
the Y’est of England, get no more than 5s. and 6s. all the year 
round. Young, who is an ardent advocate of high rents and high 
prices, informs us that the rioting which had latterly disturbed 
Engk'.nd had been invariably got up by those labourers who 
earned the best wages. JTe evidently does not see that discontcnl 
and diso (lection are frequently the outcome of tolerable well-doing, 
rarely of penury and despair. 

The old daj of cl-ea.iiae.-s and .■'buTubii'.co v.-ov(f TiO'-v over, and 
dear times sueKode.l. In 17M and 1715, v. I'-en -.Lo v.pward 
movcuiout of wages 00 iiu nil'll e.-d, w]:e.«.t was ber.woeii 2 is. .a ad 22s. 
the quarter; after 1780, it was rarely below 60s. ; and towards 
the end of the century it ro.=;e to double that price. Tt is possible 
that the dcliciency in the English iiavvos;?,, jiricej being :i.No ole- 
valed by the rapid growth of popal:u.ion, .-ind this being dim co 
the growing (h-mand for hands in rho !’:.ici.(»rio.s, and orit'cialiy foi’ 
the labour of ibe young, could lioi. have been supplemented by 
foreign importation in the generally disturbed state of Europe at 
the outbreak of the continental war. But even if the supply had 
been possible, the corn laws were a sufficient discouragement to 
foreign trade in food. If the foreigix producer had known that 
the Engli,sh people would buy com in emergencies, he could not 
tell when the emergency would arise, and at what time he should 
make prey,>aration for it. Trade rests upon the anticipation of a 
marlvot, and tlie legislation, which m.akes a luarkoi; uncertain, 
a-dopts the most eilectual means for destroying tlio maa-ket 
altogothoT. 'riic .scarcity which now becamo chronic for a quarter 
of a century in England, developed be.sidcs that detest!)i)lo interest 
in the mind oF the famica’ and landowner, and keeps it still alive 
in. that of tlie fovnuu’, that the be.st profit whicli they can hope 
lies in the calamities, the jniseries, the misfortunes, the losses, tJio 
impoveiishmeut of their felloAv-eountvymcn. ’^rii.'inks to the 
efforts of those who cstablish.ed free trc.de in food, the farmer and 
the landlord are now deprived of the plejt.sure which they once 
felt when unpropitious seasons raised the price of food in ,so rapid 
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a propovtion, that a scanty harvest was bringing 
eiic-viriiii- Iv gjihi to {bo egriciilv-iri-!: iinii (bo receiver of 

iv:;;.-:. ;i!Lil ri;ni- r;!Li i‘:;t::ioo i> ro of interrup- 

liiiii. i)i - ivj'oii ; rii.(i(: ol' rliis ooiinh-y jsi'il those rcjgions from 
wliioh food supplies arc derived. 

On blay Gth, 1705, a, meeting of the Berkshire magistrates was 
held !)t Si')eenhi.iiii]:md, after a public advertisement had been 
made of the intended meeting, when it was unanimously affirmed 
that the state of the poor required lai’ger assistance than l aid lieon 
given them generally. The meeting also decided that it was not 
expedient for the magistrates to grant that assistance by regulat- 
ing wages according to the Statute of Elizabeth, but that the 
magistrates should earno-tly rocommond the farm.ors and others 
to increase the pay of iia.ir l.-bonror.: aceoi-dhiv- i.i i lu: f^dee of 
provisions. They thereupon puu out a scale, in which they cnlcu 
lated what should be the wages of workmen, according to the I'ise 
or fall in the price of bread, the scale being based on the same 
principle as the assize of bread. Thus when the gallon loaf should 
cost 1 . 9 ., tliey 1‘ockonod that the labourer should receive, either by 
his own earnings or by an allowance from the poor rates, 3s. 
weekly for himself and Is, Scf. for each of his family and that 
the rise of penny in the loaf, he should receive an additional 
I'or himself and tcZ. for each of his family. An unsuc- 
cc.'j.^ful attempt \\-as made twice over in the iionse of Commons to 
enforce what was i-'iino.T S!viooT,]-,f,Tv,in-K.^ Parlinnuait by 

law, and Bills to ' i* ’ •. 1795 and 1800 by- 

Mr. Whitbread. 

Tliere had_ been some rise in the rate of wages at the 
conclusion of the century. The poor cordd not have subsisted 
had not .'<ueh a rise been eMk;=.d ; ii, bo.i'O Tio proportion to 
the ri^■e in the neegssarii;: of i.i:\'. I '- I"’-*! — Y.-'—g 

( ilcnl I ’ .1 Jii’iii-.uvi- could ' ’ .' ■■■ . . ' ^ '■■■ ■ ■■ 

doi' ] ' )i.' ii juu-i; ha'/e been nc \ ; ■- ■ i 

have laoiiglii v, n-,li os. what, in 1801, would have co.st him frl., 
and tiitiL, tiiereioi'*-, .‘is his. wages :uid parisli a.liowance would at 
tlu K'thls^ him only l.^---., he v.s.s viv-ivviillv put on Ih-Ie 

more than lis.lf the Mialu of hi- em-.o'iig' in i in; enrii'-'i" period. 
The workmen of the time put out ,siaiemc;rits as to their condi- 
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tion, in wMch- they admitted a sliglit increase, but showed bow 
inadequate it was when contrasted with their present outgoings. 
Thus, the journeyniini Liiilors stated that their wages from 1777 to 
1795 had been 21s. M. a week, with wliich they could purchase 
thirty-six loaves at the average prices, that they had risen to 26s. 
in 1795, and to 27s. in 1801, but that they were only able to 
purchase eighteon-and-a-half loaves with the larger nominal sum. 
douipositors had secured an advance from 24s. to 27s. in 1795, 
and to 30s. in 1801, but were really worse off than they had 
been. A similar rise had been effected, and with the same 
cousequeneos, in the labour of carpenters, bricklayers, and masons. 
The rise was from 3s. a week to Is. 6d. and Is. But it was 
proved that the cost of maintaining a household at the beginning 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century was, by a comparison 
of prices, more than trebled at the close of the period. It .should 
bo noted also that while prices were so highir! Bnglnrul, they were 
remarkably depressed abroad, but vhai. owing lo the oiuragoous 
•fiscal .system in England, the famijie in Englnnii W!,i.s (wnteiiipo- 
raneous with a foreign glut. Xow a free intevconr.'e wiih ocliofr 
countries would have obviated much mischief and misery on both 
sides of the Channel. The report as to the state of the home 
trade is what might be expected. The trade of Birmingham was 
in a very distressed condition. A large number of workmen were 
out of employment, and those who got work had the utmost 
difficulty in subsisting, owing to the exorbitant price of food. The 
ribbon trade of Coventry was in a most deplorable state, the 
woollen trade of Yorkshii’e, if possible, still worse, Tlie seasons 
had been unpropitious, and the law designedly intensified the 
scarcity. 

Between 1800 and 1812 the nominal wages of agricultural 
labourers and artisans were considerably increased, either by 
actual payments or by parish allowances. Still the rise was not 
proportionate to the increased cost of living, for dearth had 
become an institution in the country. ' But the wages of persons 
employed in factories were not increased, or very partially, and 
many people were out of -work altogether. In 1785, the poor 
rate was £2,004,238. In 1802, it was £4,207,905 j in 1813, it 
amounted to £8,640,842. At the conclusion of the eighteenth 
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century the rate of agricnltnral wages was Is. ^d. a day. In the 
year 1810 it was Is. ScZ., and it is noteworthy that the carpenter’s 
wages, generally about 50 per cent, above those of the agri- 
culturist, did not go above the level of the latter at the time. 
For as Mr. Tooke (“Jtistory of Prices,” ii. 71) said in 1837, 
According to all experience, whether within modem observation 
or recorded in history, it may be laid down as an established 
maxim that labour is the last of the objects of exchange to rise in 
consequence of dearth or depreciation, and that commonly the 
price of labour is the last to fall in consequence of increased 
abundance of commodities or of increased valuo of money.” The 
condition of labour was considerably bettered after the i^eace, was 
greatly benefited by the comparatively low prices which prevailed 
in the period intervening between the commencement of fiscal 
reforms and the repeal of the corn laws, and has, speaking 
generally, made further progress since that time. 

The repeal of the ancient laws against the association of work- 
men for the purpose of raising their wages, led to the creation of 
trade unions. In course of time these associations took active 
steps, and especially in 1853 were successful in several directions. 
The lightermen on the river, the labourers in the docks, a number 
of artizans on the south of the river Thames, where there are great 
and important manufactures, the men employed in the building 
trades, masons, bricklayers, and carpenters, demanded and obtained 
an increase of 10 per cent, in their wages, and a considerable 
shortening in the houi’S of their labour. This movement has 
progressed, and at the present time the hours of laoour are 
probably less in England than they are in any country, certainly 
considerably less than they are in the United States. Nor was 
this movement confined to artizans. The agricultural labourers, 
partly owing to thein own action, partly to the greater mobiliza- 
tion of labour, brought about by the construction of the railways, 
which attracted numerous hands from the rural districts, partly to 
the easier means of communication, and the intercourse with other 
markets for labour which the railways opened up, made their 
demand also for a better remuneration, and generally achieved it. 
It is true that the wages of the farm hand are still low, and, as a 
consequence, country districts have suflEered a great depletion of 
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population, and it may be feared have lost tboir best bonds, and, 
it is possible, tlie best stork. Emigin tion ai-c; ovcooJiTi.jfiv 

active. Thousands went to the Xri:ir<'d .liid liio v,'ol;,Vii(>.>, 

although population, especially in the towns, continually increased, 
partly because, under better sanitary conditions, the number of 
births became greater and life was greatly prolonged, partly 
becjiuse there has been a steady inflow to the towns from rural 
districts, and even from foreign countries. 

■Working men have been far more cfiective in the combinations 
they have adopted than in the instrument which they have used 
for enforcing their demands. Strikes have so seldom been suc- 
cessful that a doubt has been expressed, as to whether the rise 
in wages, fortunately an accomplished fact, has not been due 
enLii'oly to demand, and in no case to the combination. But it 
cannot, I think, bo doubted that however little the hiittlo hetwoeu 
capital and labour has resulted in the victory of the latter, the 
contingency of a battle must have frequently averted its occur- 
renco. The tendency towards the struggle, too, is always when 
trade is bad and a roduci ion threatened, i.e., at a time when the 
minimum of loss is put on the employer and the maximum 
on the workmen. But the fullest proof of the real efiicacy of 
trade unions as a means for improving tho condition of the 
labourer and increasing his matmdal benefit lies in tho stimulus 
which they have given to the construction of boards, which should 
conciliate both parties and arbitrate between thorn. M.tny of us 
can well remoinher the time when the master reriudiated the 
i)jtorfcrence of arbitrators with great wiirmth, find men. .looked on 
the proposal wjfch cold incredulity. But this to a great degree is 
changed, and though the mechanism of concilia.t.{on works still 
T,vith not a little tViotion, .all persons to.si;.ify 'io the intim'tely 
improved tone with winVh trade disputes aria iivowcd, cai-ried on, 
.and soi-th'd. It was not to bo expected th.at persons unused to 
argument, and inexpcricm^ed in tlie analysis of facts, much more 
of inotive.il, should not at first be violent when they were angry. 
The tendency, liowever, has greatly clianged, and, in the opinion 
of most fair juclge.s, with great i-apidity. 

Working men in England have uonv tlu'ir futun- xoi'y nmoh 
in their own ha.nds. They see, 1 suspect, much more clearly than 
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tlieir critics do, whet are the limits of Lhoir power over capital aivd 
pT'ices, — on tlu*. foncev because the prodfea of capital depcuid on the 
Kiiilicieucy of the latter ; on the latter because they k\iow that 
they check or even destroy the market of what is volnutarily 
piTTcliased, and may rise against themselves and their own O7’i.tor 
what must necessariij'- be used or consumed. But the joint action 
of n'orking men is only in its infancy yet. As association becomes 
wider and more coaloscent, many steps which h-ive not jmt boon 
talcen will become easy and natural ; as, for iustanco, the main- 
tenance of a standard of honour and efficiency in work, and the 
protection of the public against the roguery of prorlucers, of 
whicli at present wrudemon are the silent witnesses, but should not 
be the willing accomplices. I know nothing which would exalt 
the reputation and justify the action of trade combinations more 
than the establishment of a rule, that members of such unions 
would denounce and expose dishonest and scambling work, and 
protect those of their order who may suffer ill-usage or wrougr 
doing for having reported and checked such nefa’dous pi’cr' ires. 
As yet the I’ules of trade unions are principally c .'tiihici'l io iic. 
process of bettering the whole class. Hereafter they will, or 
should, extend towards purifying the class, and making it a 
potent instrument for the moral and material advancement of 
all. Other professions exclude, either formally or informally, 
misbehaving, disreputable, or incompetent persons from their 
ranks. It cannot lio doubted that in time to come artizans and 
lalimirers will elaboi'^ite those necessary police regulations, by 
nliieh they will increase the usefulness, elevate tlve reputation, 
and cultivate tlio moral tone of those who ply the craft whose 
interests they seek to serve, and whose character they ought 
scrupulously to maintain. 
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THE ENGLISH POOE LAW. 
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The Allowance System— The Rise of Manufactures- The Abolition of 
the Combination and Assessment of Wages Law — The New Poor Law- 
Trade Unions — Co-operation — Benefit Societies. 

T here has always been poverty in human .socjietios when men 
are settled on the soil, though not, perhaps, more poverty 
than exists among peoples who are still -wanderers, or hunters, 
or herdsmen, I make no doubt that the ordinary hardship.? of 
human life iu England were greiter, and I am sure they were 
more general, six centuries ago than they are now. life was 
briefer, old age came earlier, disease was moi-e deiidly, the risks 
of existence were more numerous. The raciii was smaller, weakoi’, 
more stunted. But the extremes of -wealth and poverty were, 
by the fact of these common conditions, less widely separated. 
Above all things, what is now characteristic of human life, that 
one-half of the world does not know how the other half lives, a 
very moderate statement of the fact, was not true of the early 
ages of English progi-ess. Society was small, and not packed 
densely. Not only did each man know all about his neighbours’ 
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affairs, but tbe whole machinery of government pro-supposed that 
he did. The ancient jury was not a body of men brought together 
to interpret the relevance of a set of facts which they hear for the 
first time when they get into the jury-box, but a dozen men who 
, were supposed to know ail the facts of the case beforehand, who 
were held responsible for not knowing them, and still more 
’^sponsible for not giving a satisfactory verdict on the facts 
which they knew. 

As the English householder in the middle ages was supposed to 
know the acts and the character of every man In t1;c t.eigbb(mr- 
liood, he was equally well-informed as r-o Ciich pci'sou’.s ciLiMitn- 
stances. ITo doubt people hoarded, the more because taxation 
was on the visible means of the tax-payer j but it is certain that 
the periodical visits of the assessor must have brought out the 
fact of narrow circumstances, poverty, and want very plainly, 
perhaps over plauily, as destitution was, under certain circum- 
stances, held to be a virtue, or, at least, the preparation for virtue. 
I cannot say that people did not perish from want in very bad times. 
I am tolerably sure that they did, and in considerable numbers, 
during the great famines of 1315 and 13i(i, when all bub the 
very opulent must have been stinted. But fortunately for the 
English people, as I have frequently stated, their' Imbii:, even 
under the adverse circumstances of their exisience and the un- 
cleanly ways of their life, was always to subsist on abundant 
provisions of naturally high quality. They ate wheaten bread, 
drank barley beer, and had plenty of cheap, though perhaps coarse, 
meat. Mutton and beef at a farthing a pound, take what 
multiple you please, aud twelve is a liberal one, were within the 
reach of far more people than they now are. The grinding, 
hopeloss poverty under which existence , may be just continued, 
but when nothing is won beyond bare existence, did not, I am 
convinced, characterise or even belong to medheval life. That 
men died from want I can believe, hut I do not think that they 
lived and died by inche.s, so to speak. There were many means 
by which occasional distress Avas relieved. I am not sure that I 
have been able to collect aU the means. 

In the first place, the relief of destitution was the fundamental 
religious duty of mcdiseA’al Christianity, I might have said of 
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Christianity itself. In ancient : 
the state to relieve distress; r ‘ '' ' ; | 

eared for security. To get abundant supphes of food tor the ? 
poorer eitizer® in one wav or the other was the constant aimety^^ 
', 1 - (leinoc;ravic Alliens and of imperial Eome. But from the ver' t 
ih-'i: Chrisvianitv iran'-l'ei'.ved this duty from the state to th. 
iniiddual. and to the voluntary corporation. The early Churc:‘ 3 
undoubtedly preached patience, but ii- -'ueh ipo-e f 

inealculated the duty of almsgiving, 'i e(::. - M-n.n e: : : c = - ::: 
was enforced in order that a third part at least of n-eo-d<> 
should go to the relief of the deserving poor, ir ' 

century nothinir moves the righteous wrath of Gascoigne more than 
the teaching of Pecok to the effect that ecclesiastical revenues 
enioyed by Siurchmou can be disposed of according to the discre- 
tion of tlie recipient as freely as the proceeds of private property. 
After heresy, simony, and sorcery, the heaviest charp which 
could be levelled against a churchman was that of avarice, and a 
covetous priest who hoarded his revenues was lucky if the charge 
of avarice was not coupled with those graver vices to which I 
have referred. We may be certain, too, that the duty which was 
so generally imposed on them by public opinion— the force of 
which is not yet extinct— was inculcated by them on others. In 
times of plenty, too, food was often given with wages. A wealthy 
monastery or college would find a place at the servants’ table for 
the artizans whom they employed ivithout much grudging, and 
still more would the poor at the gate not be sent away empty- 
handed. Where mendicancy was no disgrace, almsgiving was lilce 
to be considered the most necessary and the most ordinary of the 

virtues. . 

It has been often said and often denied that the monn-^^tpres 
supplied the want which the poor law, two geue.nrioos crier : 
dissolution of these bodies, enforced. That the monnstories were f 
renowned for their almsgiving is certain. The duty of aiding the £ 
needy was universal. Themselves the creatures of charity, they 
could not deny to others that on which they subsisted. But some 
orders were under special duties. The Hospitallers were bound to 
relieve casual destitution. Hemie, when Waynflete procured the 
surrender of the house of the Oxford Hospitallers, he bound his 


college to tlie duties wldch the surrendered house had performed, 
duties whicli, it is .almost superfiuous to say, were speedily evaded. 
.So again the nvonohing .and bogging friars were the nurses of the 
.‘'ick, especially of ibose who l.iboured under infectious diseases. 
-.There were houses where doles of bread and beer were given to all 
' wayfarers, houses where the sick were tended, clothed, and fed, 
iparticularly the lepers. There were nunneries, where the nuns 
Vere nurses and midwives; and even now the ruins of these 
houses contain living record of the ancient practices of their 
i inmates in the rare mediciaal herbs which are still found within 
their precincts. In the universal destruction of these establish- 
ments, the hardest instruments of Henry’s purposes ioterceded for 
the retention of some amongst the most meritorious, useful, and 
unblemished of them. It is possible that these institutions created 
; the mendicancy which they relieved, but it cannot be doubted 
that they ,i?'!ii?tcd mneb which needed tbeir help. 

• The giiilds which e\is;:ed in ihe lowns were also found in the 

country villages. They are traceable to the period before the 
; Conquest, and Hickes long ago printed some of the rules under 
: which they were constructed and governed, though these are in 

the towns of Cambridge and Exeter. Blomefield finds som.e in 
;? the Norfolk villages. Vestiges of their halls remained long in 
small villages, these halls being devoted to the business and 
occasional feasts of the society. They were convenient instruments 
for charity before the establishment of a poor law, and they 
employed no inconsiderable part of their revenues, collected from 
subscriptions and from lands and tenements, in relieving the 
indigent and treating poor strangers hospitably. Blomefield, 
speaking of their feasts, says: “But as the poor of the parish 
always wore partakers with them, I much question whether their 
revenues were not better spent then than they have been since 
they -were rapaciously seized from the parishes to which they of 
right belonged.” (Norfolk, iii., 185). Tho guilds frequently 
survived the Reformation, though, of course, they had lost their 
property, and axe probably represented in later times by the 
palish feast. Their property, as I have already said, w'as finally 
confiscated by 1 Edwnxd VI., cap. 14, after having been comprised 
in the last of Henry’s acts of rapine (37 Henry VIII., cap. 4). 
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Before the dissolution of the monasteries, but when this issue 
was fiiirly in view, in 1536, an attempt was made to secure some 
legal provision for destitution. The Act of this year provides 
that the authorities in the cities and boroughs should collect alms , 
on Sundays and holy days, that the ministers should on ai’'' 
oeea,sions, public and private, stir up the people to contribute to 
common fund, tha.t. the custom of giving doles by private person- 
should be forbidden under penalty, and that the churchwarden^ 
should distribute the alms when collected. The Act, however, is 
strictly limited to free gifts, and the obligations of inonasfceiies, 
almshouses, hospitals, and brotherhoods are expressly maintained. 

The Supplication of Beggars puts the contributions given to 
the begging f]'ia.rs b>- the people at -C45,333 6s. Sd. annually, 
supplied by 520,000 hoiiscliolds. There was a considerable party 
in England which was willing enough to see the monasteries 
destroyed, root and branch, and one of the most obvious means by 
which this result could be attained would be to allege that all 
which could be needed for the relief of destitution would be 
derived from the voluntary offerings of those who contributed so 
handsomely to the maintenance of indolent and dissolute friars. 
'!rhe public was recon cOed to the Dissolution by the promise made 
that the monastic estates should not be converted to the Idng’s 
private use, hut be devoted towards the maintenance of a 
militaiy force, and that therefore no more demands should be 
made on the nation for subsidies and aids. Similarly when the 
guild lauds and chantry lands were confiscated at the beginning 
of Edward’s reign, a promise was made that the estates of these 
foundations should be devoted to good and proper uses, for erect- 
ing grammar schools, for the further augmentation of the 
universities, and the better provision for the poor and needy. 
They were swept into the hands of Seymour and Somerset, of the 
Dudleys and Cecils, and the rest.of the crew w'ho suiToundod the 
throne of Edward. It cannot therefore, I think, be doubted that 
this violent change of ownership, apart from any considerations 
of previous practice in these several institutions, must have 
aggravated whatever evils already existed. It was idle to expect 
that they who saw ancient institutions, on which tlio duty of 
almsgiving -v^as imposed, not only swept away, but devoted to en- 
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.tirely different purposes, in which these ohligations were utterly 
neglected, would .contribute of their free will to the relief of 
destitution, even if their resources were as considerable as before. 
But as I have already stated, there came upon this violent change 
jjk another and far more formidable calamity, the issue of base money 
« Wd the total demngement of currency and prices. Foolish people 
talk of the influx of the new silver. It had not reached England, 
and did not reach England till a generation after, and then 
superficially. What England wanted was silver, and the Govern- 
ment put it out of her power to gat it. 

The guardians of Edward attempted, in a savage statute passed 
in the first year of his reign, to restrain pauperism and vagabond- 
age by reducing the landless and destitute poor to slavery, by 
branding them, and making them work in chains. The Act, 
however, only endured for two years. In the last year of Edward’s 
reign two collectors were to be appointed in evory parish, who 
were to wait on every person of substance and inquire what sums 
he will give weekly to the relief of the poor. The promises a.ro to 
be entered in a book, and the collectors were authorized to employ 
the poor in such work as they could perform, paying them from 
the fund, ’Iho-se who refused to aid were to bo first exhorted by 
the ministers and (hurchwardens, and if they continued obstinate 
were to be denounced to the bishop, who is to remonstrate with 
such uncharitable foUc. In Maiy’s reign, when the Act is 
renewed with a penalty on such collectors as decline the oifico, 
the reference to the bishop is accompanied rvith the hint that 
refusal to give might he construed as suggestive of heresy. This 
Act put the cauvass for weekly subscriptions at Christmas in 
place of Whitsuntide. In the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
( 5 , cap. 3 ) the unudlling giver, after being exhorted by the bishop, 
is to be bound to appear before the justices, in quarter sessions, 
where, if he be still obdurate to exhortation, the justices are 
cmp(uvered to tax him in a w'eekly sum, and commit him. to prison 
till ho pays. This Act precedes that enforcing apprenticeship 
and empowering the magistra.tes to fix wages, on wh.ioh latter .1. 
have often and fully commented, and should probably be taken 
vvitlx it'. ■ The law lias now piv.iceeded from exhortation to 
(3ompulsiori. 
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It seems highly probable that destitution and vagabondage were 
still fui*thor developed by the deeliue of that manorial jurisdiction 
which had been so elective in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and the transference of the machinery of police from 
the pax'ish to the justice’s office or to the quarter sessions. The 
old system, concentrating as it did the functions of local discipline 
in the steward and inhabitants of a parish, exercised a control and 
enforced a responsibilil..y wliich was indifferently compensated by 
the authority of an individual or a bench of magistrates. And 
this impression is confirmed by the almost insensible change from 
a jury who are witnesses to a fact to a jury who are merely 
judges of a fact, — a change so gradual that we get the first hint 
cf it in the celebrated case of Throgmorton, who was acquitted in 
Mary’s reign j though the legal irresponsibility of a jmy which 
pcquits in face of a judge’s ruling, or what he conceives to be the 
law, was only affirmed by Chief Justice Vaughan as late as the 
3 'eign of Charles II, in the Quakers’ case. 

There was only a step from the pi’ocess under which a reluctant 
subscriber to the poor law was assessed by Cie ju.'lice.i tind 
imprisoned on refusal, to the assessment of ali pi-(>p(n‘i y innlov tlio 
celebrated Act of 43 Elizabeth, cap. 3. The law laid jirov i'led lor 
the regular appointment of assessors for the levy of raies, for 
supplying work to the able-bodied, for giving relief to the infirm 
and old, and for binding apprentices. It now consolidates the 
experience of the whole reign, defines the kind of property on 
which the rate is to be levied, prescribes the manner in which the 
assessors shall be appointed, and inflicts penalties on parties who 
infringe its provisions. It is singular that the Act was only 
temporary. It was, by the last clause, only to continue to the 
end of the next session of parliament. It was, liowevcr, renewed, 
and finally made perpetual by 16 Car. I., cap. 4. 

The economical history of labour in Englaiid is henceforward 
intimately associated with this remarkable Act. It was the result 
of a scries of causes, each of which has been already commented 
on, the most dominant unque.stional)ly being the rapid and serious 
lise in the money value of food and other necessaries, and the 
liidtiug manner in vvhich the rate of wages followed the rise. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the labourer secured 
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increased wages in tlie midst of decreasing prices. In the six- 
teentli, the revej’se whicl) lie suffered was far more considerable 
tbnn tiie advantage which his forefathers had gained. I do not, 
• indeed, find that ihcy avIio regaiated his wages by .Act of PnrHa- 
inent were aware how seriously his oondii ion had been de:: 0 !'ioriii eu, 
or that even those who busied themselves with the phenomena of 
social life, as Latimer did in the worst times of the bad eurreney, 
and Stafford and Harrison did in the days of Elizabeth, tools: any 
thought whatever of the labourer’s condition under these deplor- 
ably filtered circumstances. Even Eden, whose careful investiga- 
tions into the condition of the poor, and whose comments on the 
vaih.'ii j siai.ntcs which regulated their wages, their condition, and 
flu'ii; lno^■eTr'.(.‘rd.s, arc fairly oxhaU'Siive, does not seem to have 
j'(;,',!Izod, ihoiigii ibo ftic;-.' wore io a. considerable extent before him, 
}iow grear. a chiinge hud come over ihc life of the labourer and the 
Uivizan. curinoi bur ebink' ihat a growing disaffection, which 
Elizabeth and her counsellors were not slow to discern, the remedy 
for which seemed to be the con '.iciicrc n-'^'^pted in 

the three previous reigns, was .i..- v. I.i.-ii it -i i d 

parliament to acquiesce in the Act of 1601. The Act was to he 
tentative, indeed, but in its general principles it lasted till 1835. 

It is plain that had the Act of Elizabeth been carried out in all 
its details, the whole revenue of land would have ultimately been 
swallov/ed up in the relief of the poor. To some extent the 
framers of the Act saw that this was already locally possible, for 
the third clause of the Act contemplates the possDnlity of the 
resources of a parish being inadequate to the charge of mfiintuin- 
ing the local poor, and directs that the delioicncy, if any arises, 
shfdl he STxppieinfmtcd from the rest of the luindred. Now it 
was plain that if the magistrates in quarter sessions wei’O to fis 
the rate at which la,hour should he paid, as they regularly did in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiics, they would have every 
motive to put the rate a,t the lowest sum which would sustain life, 
knowing well that if the labourer became de,si.mito, all occupiers 
would bavo to assist in bis maintenance, while the henefit of cheap 
labour would remain to th.o.'je only wlio employed biin, sis, indcjed, 
actually happened. Tn country phtces this would liot ist first be a 
very important matter, as there would have been few persons .s-afoi! 
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to the poor who, being occupiei^, were not immediate employers 
of labour. But iu the towns, the incidence of the poor rate was 
a very serious addition to the burdens of such occupiers as did not 
employ labour, and at the latter end of the eighteenth century it 
became a very heavy charge generally. 

The effect of poor law relief on the wages of labour was to keep 
them hopelessly low, to hinder a rise even under the most urgent 
circum-stauces. Tliis will bo seen most clearly in the history of 
wages during tho seventeenth century, when prices of corn were 
very high, and the labourer’s standard of subsistence undoubtedly 
fell. Bor even if he were still able to maintain himself on wheaten 
bread, his power of purchasing other kinds of food was greatly 
curtailed. We must not be led into believing that because meat 
was comparatively cheap— it rapidly rose to three times the old 
rate, while wages did not increase more than fifty per cent, over 
the rate in Elizabeth’s reign after the first exaltation of prices was 
establi.shed — it was therefore within the range of his expenditure. 
On the contrary, the comparative cheapness of meat, beside that 
of com, is proof that the pow'er of consuming it was narrowed by 
the deteriorated condition of the mass of the people. The fact is, 
tho relief of mere destitution was the removal of every prudential 
restraint. If the labourer got scanty wages, he was at least 
guaranteed against famine in .sickness, in infancy, .and in old age, 
and he was, therefore, discouraged from exercising any foresight 
whatever. T am persuaded that the singular u\difFerence vdth 
which, on tho whole, the condition of tho working classes was 
vie^Yed in relation to profits and rent was due to tiio impression, 
that as the propertied classes had bound themselves by law to 
ensure the labourer against the contingencies of life, the facts of 
the case needed no fuither anxiety on the pfu't of any person 
whatever, except in so far as the maintenance of the destitute 
seriously trenched on the value of land. 

It has been said, and with great apparent justice, tha,t the 
legal relief of destitution, though perliaps incfvpable of an 
economical defence, is justified on the highest poliuc<al and social 
grounds. If the relief of misery is left to private charity, the 
assistance given is capricioxis and rmpeiTect. Besides, the destitute 
and unrelieved are always dangerous; and though the forces at 
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the conuxiand of modem society are powei-ful enough to check any 
outbreak, they cannot be, except at an enormous expense, so 
tffBicient as to protect propei'ty against desperate distress. Again, 
serious as (.ho strife- has been between labour and capital, when 
the ioriiior is at h.-asi guarauiiiod against the worst contingendies ; 
it would be infinitely sharper were the guarantee repudiated. 
Nor must one forget how harsh and bitter life becomes when it 
is familiarized with the signs of uinelieved distress. I cannot, 
indeed, doubt that in the magnitude of modern societies the relief 
of the poor is a necessity which cannot be, however much labour 
makes progress and betters itself, repudiated or neglected. 
Society may not be responsible for nine-tenths of the misery and 
poverty within it, but it will never restrain poverty and misery 
unless it takes them in hand, and to do so is to relieve them. 

But the Englivsh poor law, after all, was the outcome of great 
cj'imes committed by government, and is aggravated even now 
by customs permitted by government. It could not be free from 
the vices of its origin, and it is still in many particulars made 
mischievous and harsh by those provisions and thu.so contingencies 
which arise from the cu-stoms to ^\•l'.i(•h it i.s pertly dne. I have 
referred to- the crimes of ilm Tudor governn:<;nr. TJio cu.sf.oms to 
which I take exception have an earlier origin, and are even more 
enduring, for they have given occasion to two of the greatest 
problems of our ovm day, — ^the housing of our poor in cities and 
the settlement of agricultural labour in the country. 

How far beggary, wietchcdnesss, and crime, with their most 
fruitful concomitants, drunkenness and hopelessness, reciprocally 
act on each other we cannot and never shall he able to tell. We 
knovv- that tlioy are the miserable circle in which thousands of our 
people, especially in London, revolve. W'e know that they liave 
destroyed all interest, except in tlie moans of the present day, in 
thousands. Tiiere is a large population which w'ould, if it could, 
make war on society, wldcl) measures its own misery by the 
opulence of othci's, and is p]-ofounrlly convinced Hint every power 
wdiich society has and uses is employed aga,inst it. Tlie.so people 
liv'e in squalid den.^ vvhere tliere can he no heultb and no liope, 
but dvigged discontent at their own lot and futile disconteiit at 
’he wealth which tiiey see possessed by others. 
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But it cannot, I think, be doubted that when prudence and 
thrift are deliberately discouraged, and recklessness is inculcated 
by law or practice, the misery which must, it seems, accompany 
human life in society may become general and chronic. The 
legislature strove to tie the peasant to the soil, not, indeed, as a 
mere serf, for the Act of 1592 prescribed that every labourer's 
cottage in future should have four acres of land attached to it - 
— a law which roused the wrath of Arthur Young in 1770, and 
was no doubt habitually broken. But it also gave him, as a 
compensation for the policy which permitted entails and the 
accumulation of land in few hands, the right to be a pensioner 
on the soil, from all real and permanent share in which he was 
practically excluded. He had been robbed by the landowner, and 
he was to be hereafter quartered on the occupier. He had been 
impoverished by misgovernment, and was to be degraded by a 
charity which was to compensate him for the losses which he had 
sustained and for the hard measure which was being dealt out to 
him, but which would ultimately degi'fule him and make him 
helpless and hopeless. I can conceive nothing more cruel, I had 
almost said moi'e insolent, than to condemn a labourer to the 
lowest possible wages on which life may be sustained, by an Act 
of Parliixment, mterpreted and enforced by an ubiquitous body of 
magistrates, whose interest it was to screw' the pittance down to 
the lowest conceivable margin, and to inform the stinted recipient 
that w'lien he had starved on that during tho days of his strength, 
others must work to maintam him in sickness or old age. How 
this was what the Statute of Apprenticeship, supplemented hy 
the Poor Law, did in the days of Elizabeth. And if you go into 
the streets and alleys of our large towns, and, indeed, of many 
English villages, you may meet the fruit of the wdekedness of 
Henry and the policy of Elizabeth’s coun.sellors in the degradation 
and helplessness of your countrymen. 

Still their evils have been aggravated by other agencies, Tlie 
cost of living in large towns has been reduced by the cxceli('n'u 
and regular services of supply. In tlxo Middle Ages most articles 
of food and analogous necessari^ were fully liilecn per cent, 
deai'er iu London than elswhere. It is prohablo that at, pres(.‘ni 
they are as much cheaper. But to those economiG^3 there is one 
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notable exception. The cost of house rent is enormous. Some 
of this cost is doubtlessly due to the density wdfch whicli the people 
are packed, and the advantage contained in proximity to one’s 
calling. Bub the cost is greatly increased by the power which 
the law confers on corporations and private proprietors to with- 
hold huid from the market at a minimum of cost. It will be clear 
that if the law encourages an artificial scarcity, it creates an 
unnatural dearness. By permitting corporations to hold land in 
towns, and by allowing private owners to settle land in towns, 
it gives such persons a power of exacting the highest terms 
possible for the use of their property, by keeping it out of the 
market till they can enforce their price. To use an American 
phrase, taken from the slang of speculators, the Bussells, and the 
Bentincks, tlie Cecils, the Porbmans, the G-ro3\enors, and the 
rest, with the corporations, have had for a long period a ring or 
corner in the land market, and can force buyers to give famine 
prices. Now what is an injury to the moderately wealthy, i.a 
oppression on the poor. It is well known Thai. vil(; i.ncl loiiiih>i,nn! 
buildings, probably the property of some opulent landowner, yield 
from the misery of their inmates a far larger rent than the plots 
on which the most luxurious and convenient mansions are built. 
Dives is clothed in purple and fine linen, and fares sumptuously 
every day from the crumbs which he sweeps out of the wallet of 
Lazarus; and if Lazarus has to be fed occasionally, and at last 
taken care of permanently, the fund which helps him comes, not 
from the pockets of those Avho grow wealthy from his want, but 
from those of others who are made liable in their degree to the 
same extortion. The law which levies rates on occupancy instead 
of on property makes the evil worse, for it puts the roinimum 
inconvenience on the person who holds the strongest posibion. 
Blit they say, rates are paid by property in the end. If so, there 
can be no hardship in making the possessor of property pay them 
in the beginning. The facts and theii- eilects may be dw'elt on at 
greater length below. 

In the ten years ending with 1590, the average price of wdieat 
w-as 20i’. 6d.; in the next decade, 31s. ; the average being 

heightened by two years of famine, 1596 and 1597 ; in the next, 
29a. 5^d. j in the next, 34#. 9Jd. ; in Ihe no.'ci, 3Ta. 5^d. ; in the 
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next, 43s. 0|d!. ; in the next, 46s. X^d.; in the next, from 1651 
to 1660, AAs. n^iVo boir.cr lo-:^rrrr-/l in the last decade by 

the three Now my readers mU / 

notice that the price of food is, on the whole, steadily rising, ami 
he will readily discern that the two years of famine, 1696-9 7, 
when wheat was 46s. Zd. and 66s. Id^d., precipitated the pass- 
ing of the Poor Law. At the commencement of the period, the 
artizan’s wages were Is. a day ; the ordinary labourer’s, Sd!. At 
the conclusion of it, the former were Is. 6d, the latter, Is.; and 
at these prices they remained under the Act of 6 Elizabeth and the 
quarter sessions’ assessment for a century and a quarter, since 
this is the rate at which they ordinarily stood in Arthur Young’s 
time. In the time^preceding the issue of base money, when the 
average price of wheat was below 6s. a quarter, they were GcZ. and 
4(f. In the earlier period, then, an artizan could buy of a 
quarter of wheat, the ordinary labourer of a quarter, by a 
day’s work. But in the eight decades since 1581 they could get 
only ^ and ^ parts, ^ and'^ parts, ^ and parts, 
w ^ TT^ parts, and ^ parts, -/«■ and pai-ts ; 
while, in the last decade, when 60 per cent, was added to wages, 
owing, perhaps, to the charges of war and the circulation of 
money, they rose to and parts, omitting minute fractions 
tlirougbout. Such figures show plainly how lessened the wages 
of the workman had become since the prosperous age to which 
I have so often referred. 

Estimated by his power of purchasing wheat, the artizan and 
labourer in the last twenty years of the sixteenth and the 
first fifty years of the seventeenth century got progressively loss, 
so that in the ten years from 1641 to 1650, their wages -were 
little more than the fourth of that Avhich had been earned by 
their grandfathers and greatgrandfathers. In the Ferai/ BaUads, 
one of the speakei's, called Ignorance, sings; — 

“ I’ll tell thee v-'liat, good follow 
Before the friars vvent henco, 

A liashel of the best wiie.at 
Was si-ld for foiirtoeu ponce ; 

And forty oggs a penny. 

That were both good and new '* 
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T-he price of the wheat in the song is a good deal above the 
avcT’age, though it does hfippen to be the ])ric8 which prevailed 
j i.si about the time of the Dissolution. The peasants naturally 
cc xnected the change with the great event which had occurred 
be ore their eyes, and from which, chronologically, the decline in 
their condition commenced. It may have had its effect in the 
general cataclysm. It is certain that the majority of persons, 
most of all those who are quite unused to' analyse the causes 
which lead to a result, ascribe to one or two ovents, occurring 
concurrently with an effect which makes them anxious or 
distresses them, the whole effect of which they complain. The 
event may have no relation to the phenomenon on which they 
rely, it may have a slight relation to it, if^inay have a partial 
relation to it, but be only one in a considerable congeries of 
causes, of which the principal remain undetected. Ifow the 
principal factor in the progressive decline of the labourer’s 
condition was, as I have more than once stated, -the issue of 
base money by Henry and Edward'; 

When the prices of the necessaries of life rise,, the wages of 
labour do not rise with them. Even under the best conditions 
of labour this will be found to be the case, or, what is the same 
thing to the economist, given a fixed order of things, under 
which the labourer is restrained from seeking employment in 
the best market, has his wages defined for him hy a hostile 
authority, is made —as in the case of the agriculturist — the 
residuum of all labour, and is compensated by supplementary 
allowances raised by the taxation of occupiers, as, under the 
Poor Law, the exnliiition in the price of food is never com- 
pensated by a cori'C-sponding increase in the rate of wages, or, 
indeed, of the .suppl(?mentary allowances. By contrast with the 
facts which prevailed before 161-0, the labourer’s service sank to 
the worst scale of remuneration during the first half of the 
seventeentii century, for the price of food increased, while 
wages remained stationary. By contrast -with what prevailed 
during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, the 
wages of the labourer were again depressed during the last 
qixarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
centuries, when the old rates coninued, and wheat kept trising ; 
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for the average price between 1801 and 1810 was 96g. 4c?., or ^ 
more than double that which existed in the worst decade in th^f 
first half of the seventeenth century. At this time it is t’-^^e 
that something slightly analogous to Henry’s base m.oney 
occm'red — the issue of inconvertible paper ; but the povei ty of 
the poor was practically unalleviated, their wJ,gea^0B^3^1m^maIIy 
improved, the assessment of their earnings unchanged, and no 
thought whatever was taken of their condition by the Legislature, 
unlc.:3 it he that the attempt to repress the violence with their 
unparalleled sufferings drove them occasionally to commit by 
atrocious penal laws may be called thought. 

As, therefore, wages do not rise with prices, no crime against 
labour is more injurious than any expedients adopted on the part 
of government which tend to raise prices. XJnluckily for them, 
many working people have been misled by interested sophistry 
into believing that high prices for employers mean good wages 
for workmen. I do not deny that if an artificial stimulus is 
given to some particular industry, the demand for the produce 
of which is limited but continual, and the craftsmen in which 
are also limited, such a calling may get enhanced wages for a 
jshort time. But others soon crowd into the calling, and very 
speedily the thing is made dearer, and the producer remains 
no better off, having lost in the interval the knowledge which 
competition gives as to the best conditions under which industry 
can be exercised. But it is idle to argue that such an artificial 
stimulus can be given to every kind of industry. Were it 
univei'sal, the country would he debarred from all intercourse 
with foreign commerce, and the legislature would raise a 
blockade round the ports far more effective tlian anv'liing wiiitil) 
the most successful belligerent could ci.foi’ce. If ii be partial, it 
will either aftect all consumers or .'•omo. !!f ail, ii induces a 

universal scarcity without benefiting any one, for internal 
competition is, sure to do its work on profits and wages; if some, 
it simply narrows the area of consumption, and with even more 
rapid results on profits and wages, llhese elementary principle^ 
which one is almost ashamed to allege, could bo illustrated by 
a thousand facts. 

The case is rather more difi3.cult when, in a country where 
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labour is free and mobile, a marked addition is made to tbe 
ctirrenoy, in tbe only form in which the addition can be made, a 
debased coinage, or a large increase of circulating credit. Here 
we find temporarily all the appearances of great industrial 
activity,- — ^wages rise, profits are large, at least when the labourer 
is free to choose his locality and his employer, though wages 
never rise to the level of profits. But the benefit is only for a 
timtv^.d generally for a very short time. The labourer is the 
first to lose his advantage. Then profits shrink, and ultimately 
the collapse ensues, with its disappointments, its bitterness, and 
its degradation. The English labourer, indeed, has had little 
experience of such advantages as come from inflation, though 
something analogous to it occurred in 1873, when the capitalists 
made much money, and circulated a great many cab.imnios about 
the hands. Bat in the sixteenth century, ■wlialevcr ailvaritage 
ensued was entirely on the side of the employers, on those who 
coixld interpret a base currency, could make the labourer pay 
for their commission on the exchange,' and could succeed in 
permanently degrading him. 

Tho first half of the seventeenth century is a magnificent 
political drama, in which the stage of public life in England is 
crowded with those historical characters on whom the better off 
and more educated of the English people dwell with a peculiar 
and lasting interest. We seem to see before us the Scottish 
hitig who had dropyic-d into the English throne, who looked and 
spoke like a fool, but was not such a fool a,s he looked and spoke, 
with his strange brogue, his strango manners, his named and 
unnamed vices ; and his son, who seemed grave and wise, but was 
hotbrained and foolish, pi-oud and false, the typo of those unhiclcy 
liars who are always found ont. Then there i.s the first leader 
of the conslir.utioiial oppo'sition. Phelip.-;, and Lho wily but 
dangerous counsellor of the court, Cecil. There is Carr, A\’ith his 
wife, one of the harlots of tho HotT.se of How’-.ard, who had so 
bad an emiTience in the century ; and the grim Coke, loyal to the 
law and himself: and Bacon, w'hose splendid reputation has 
obscured the baseness of his lifej the shrewd Cranficld, who 
a,lmo.st made rl'ames absolute; and Buckingham, who ruined 
the Treasurer, and bringing his schemes to nought, assisted 
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in pulling down that which Oranfield had laboriously striven, 
to l)'uild up.j and behind, below, but infinitely above these, a' re 
those men of genius whose writings are the choicest treasu^-rea 
of the human race and the special pride of the English tcmgae, 
for the same generation witnessed the maturity of Shakf JSpeare 
and the precocious hatellectual wealth of Milton. As time .passes 
on, the whole energy of the nation is concentrated on the struggle 
betft'een absolutism and froo institutions, free, alas ! ^-'ly ^or the 
few, but these, as yot, the best types of our race. The rare learn- 
ing of Sclden, the grave, inflexible patriotism of Eliot, the 
dexterous tact of Pym, the resolute gentleness of Hampden, the 
stern prescience of St. John, the wise moderation of Bedford, and, 
ultimately, the military genius and clear foresight of Cromwell, 
were to be nrinyod against the perfidy of Charles, the passionate 
bigotry of Laud, the fierce energies of Strafford, against the herd 
of Finches and Hoys, against bullies from the Thirty Years’ War 
and pettifoggers on the Bench. The age was so dramatic, the 
men were so typical, that Hyde was. able in his first exile to 
sketch their portraits as no one has sketched individuals since, 
because men were so individual; for the imaginative drama had 
died out, since living men were moi*e characteristic than the 
subtlest pictures of the poet. There has been and there will be 
no period in English history which commands and deserves such 
attention as the fii'st fifty years of the seventeenth century, for 
memory sees gods ascending out of the earth. 

By the middle of the century there were probably four millions 
of people in England and AVales, for hardships and poverty do not 
always check the growth of population. The half at least of these 
lived by weekly wages. There aro no annals of these people, of 
their work and their sufferings, except in the record of their wages 
and the cost of their living. Wo see the characters on the stage, 
and a little more, but nothing of those who enabled these great 
actors to play their parts, or of the work which w:is being done be- 
hind the scenes. History, which crowds its canvas with these gi-eat 
names, tells us nothing of the people. But they who take note of 
the pittance which the peasant or artizan earned, and of the cost 
at which he spent his wages on his needful food, win interpret the 
hardships of his lot, the poverty of lus life, the barrenness of his 
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labour, the growing hopelessness of his condition. The eager 
spirits who crowded into the House of -Oommons, the mounted 
yeomen who rode with Hampden, the men who fought and won 
at Marston Moor and ISTaseby, thought no more of the peasant 
and the workman, had no more care for bettering him, than the 
Irish patriots of 1782 cared for the kernes and cottiers on whose 
labours they lived. For in the midst of this battle of giants, 
when the king was made subject first, and his foe, the parliament, 
followed him in submission to the great army which Cromwell 
wielded as dexterously as a swordsman does his weapon, the 
English people who lived by wages were sinking lower and lower, 
and fast taking their place in the contrast with the opulence 
which t3?ade and commerce began, and manufacturing activity 
multiplied, as the beggarly hewers and drawers of prosperous 
and progressive England. In 1651, the magistrates of Essex in 
quarter sessions at Chelmsford fixed the wages of artizans and 
iaboitrers at Is. ^d. and Is. a day respectively ; and this was the 
price which they generally secured. The price of wheat in this 
year was nearly 60s. a quarter. 

I have little doubt that during the civil wars and the Protector- 
ate there was some little stirring among the labourers. Their 
wages were raised, as I have said, fifty per cent, above what they 
stood at m the times which preceded these civil convulsions. It 
is probable, too, that trade and manufactures made progress ; it is 
certain that agriculture did. It was natural that labour should 
seek after a better market, and should acquire some mobility. 
The government of the Protector was not likely to stop this 
mo'S’ement, and it is plain that labour began to sth. But the 
Bestoration came, th(i landed intei'est became dominant; the 
principle tliat the crown and the parliament shoiild be employed 
in the interest of the landlord and the trader was .‘stereotyped, and 
the law of parochial settlement was forthwith enacted. This law 
consummated the degradation of the labourer. It made him, as 
it has left him, a .serf without land, the most portentous 
phenomounn in agriculture. It applied equally to the artizan 
but he was able to extricate him,self at an earlier period from the 
iioils of this Iwvtcful law. 

The Act 13. li Car. IT., cap. 12 (1662), begins with .a hypo- 
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critical preamlble, that it was enacted for the good of the poor, 
for the correction of rogaes and vagabonds, and for the proper 
employment of such as were legally chargeable to the parish 
of their settlement, and so empowers the churchwardens and 
overseers of cany parish into which a person comes and occupies a 
tenement of less than ten pounds annual value, within forty days 
of such a person’s coming, to apply to a justice of the peace for 
the removal of such a person to his place of legal settlement, 
under the hands of two justices. The person in question may, 
however, give security that he will not become chargeable, and 
may in any case appeal from the justice’s decision to quarter 
sessions, i.e., from Herod to Pilate. The Act, however, permits, 
with tender care for the farmer’s interest, that strangers may, 
under proper precautions, be employed in harvest work. 

The great Eevolution, which established the authority of 
Parliament, put an end to arbitrary power, and relieved the 
consciences of those who could not accord themselves to the 
worship of the English Ohurch, brought no liberty to the peasant 
and airtizan. It stereotyped their servitude by constraining (3 
William and Mary, cap. 11) that notice of new comers should bo 
published after service in ’Church. Labourers had ceased to be 
factors in political action, and are simply ignored for a century 
or more. But an Act of William III., 8 and 9 cap. 30 (1697), 
recognises the effect of the law of settlement passed thirty-five 
years before. It allows that persons are imprisoned in their 
place of settlement, whore they cannot get work, though work 
may be wanted elsewhere, where the increase of manufactures 
Would employ more hands, and that the provision of the Act of 
1662, requiring the nev/ comer to give security that he would not 
be chargeable to the parish of his new residence, confines them to 
live in their own parishes. It therefore permits churchwardens 
or overseers, who acknowledge their contingent liability, to give 
licenses to those who might wish to migrate, the effect of the 
license being that, if tlie incomer became chargeable, he could 
be forthwith removed with his children, even though they had 
been bom in the ne-w settlement. It is suparJluous to say that 
such licenses would be looked on mth suspicion, as cx])edionts t<i 
relieve a parish of its quota, of poor. Hence it became customary 
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for those who employed foreign labour to give certificates of 
indemnity to the parisli (often, to a considerable amount, ill 00 or 
more) that they would bear the risk of the new comer’s 
chargeability, the recognisance being stored in the painsh chest. 
The effect of the law of parochial settlement was not only to 
annex the labourer to the parish of his residence, but to make 
him a serf. Those persons who possessed the whole of a parish 
took care, whenever they could, to pull down cottages on their 
estate, and rely on labour from a distance. By this system they 
hired labour at quarter sessions’ rates, i.e,, at factitiously low 
w’ages, while the parish of the man’s residence had to supplement 
his wages and to bear all those contingencies which were 
enhanced by the labourer being constrained to travel a consider- 
able disianco lo his work in all weathers. The law of settlement, 
ih.ei elbiTf, not erdy ii\i;d ihe Tenant to the soil, but enabled the 
opulent landowner to rob his neighbour, and to prematurely 
wear out the labourer’s health and strength. All this, too, was 
done when the patriots and placemen chattered about liberty and 
arbitrary administration, and fine ladies and gentlemen talked 
about the rights of man, and Eousseau, and the French 
Bevolution, and Burke and Sheridan were denouncing the 
despotism of Hastings. Why at his own doors at Beaconsfield, 
Burke must have daily seen serfs who had less liberty than 
those Eohillas, whose wi-ongs he described so pathetically and 
dramatically. 

Most writers of the eighteenth century take the law of parochial 
settlement as a matter of course. There were pei’sous who, such 
as Alcock and Burn, took a diffei'ent viow from the complacent 
landoAvners and farmer.^, but above all A.dam Smith. The 
former dwell upon the effects which the law of parochial settle- 
ment and chargeability had on the condition of the poor; but 
the great pliilosopher of social science dotocts the inboront 
injustice of the system. **'To remove a man,” says Smith, 
“who has committed no misdemeanour from the parish where he 
chooses to reside, is an evident violation of natural liberty and 
jnstiee, and an oppi-ession, to which the people of England, though 
jealous of their liberty, but like the people of most other countries, 
never rightly considering in what it consists, have for more than 
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a century together suffered themselves to be exposed without a 
remedy.” The people of England have a very Just view of what 
constitutes their o-wn liberties when they are in a position to 
vindicate them, and can bring sufficient force to bear upon the 
machinery by which those liberties have been outmged and may 
be restored, but which has had no very great consideration for 
unrepresented and powerless interests. It is generally vain to 
expect political Justice on behalf of those who can by their own 
action bring no pressure to bear on Parliament. And this is as 
much matter of modern as it has been of past experience. 

It is one of the commonplaces of an ignorant optimism to 
allege that the remedy is supplied by taking away the cause of 
the disease; but the maxim that the effect ceases when the 
cause ceases, is true in inorganic nature only, and not always 
true there. The present condition of English society, its violent 
contrasts of opulence and penury, of profligacy protected by law 
and misery neglected by law, is the outcome of causes which 
have a longer pedigree than the recorded generations of any 
family. The people of this country have become what they are 
by reason of events and acts which it is the duty of the genuine 
economist to discover, as contrasted with the economist who 
constructs a system out of a few axioms and a multitude of 
postulates. The reproach of political economy is that it is a hard 
and dry system, which has no sympathies, and only proposes to 
suffering humanity a bundle of unwelcome truths which it affirms 
to be natural laws. In many cases these are neither truths nor 
laws, but parodoxes, wliich have not even tli.e merit of ex- 
perimental inductions, but at the best are doubtful tendencie.s 
elevated to the rank of principles. 1 cannot take up any ordinary 
work on political economy without finding in every page a 
dogma which is controverted by facts, and, with the great 
exception of Adam Smith, T know no writer in England who 
ha.s been at the pains to verify w'hat he confidontiy affirms by the 
evidence of what has actually taken place. Mr. Mill is an ardont 
ad’/ocatft of human liberty, and deserves all honour for his 
labours on behalf of it. hut I do not remember that tliroughout 
his work on. political economy he h.as been at tlie pains to point 
out liow powei’ful a factor the Law of Aiarochiul sctrlemont has 
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been in bringing about the unthrift and recklessness of the 
working classes, or how it has stereotyped improvidence and 
justified incontinence. 

No ti-illing percentage of the funds collected for the maintenance 
of the poor was expended in litigation on the cases which sprang 
out of the Act of Oharles II. It was an evil inheritance to the 
EnglMf people, perhaps the worst Act of the worst Parliament 
which ever sat, but it was a Potosi, an Eldorado to the lawyers. 
Many a barrister owes his place in Parliament and on the Bench 
to liis skill in arguing settlement cases, to the ingeimity with 
which he was able to tighten the bonds on tiie peasant. The 
wealthy landowners clang to it with desperate tenacity, for it 
increased their rents at the expense of the occupiers and the 
poor. What mattered it to them that the English peasant's life 
was aged soon after his prime, if they could get cheap labour and 
increasing rents? The whole force of law was for nearly two 
centuries directed towards the solution of this problem, How 
much oppression can the English people endure, how much 
privation, misery, starvation, mthout absolutely destroymg the 
labour on which growing rents depended ? We, in our generation, 
though a portion of this evil has been prevented for the 
future, inherit the outcome of these two centuries, and with it 
proldcms of the gravest kind daily pressing for solution, and to 
which it is idle to offer the nostrums of over-population, 
emigration, competition, and the other formularies of an Meal 
society. 

Totvards the conclusion ot the eighteenth century, the 
Berkshire magistrates, struck -with the appalling discrepancy 
between wages and the price of food — for the labour of the 
peasjxnt could only pi’ocure him Cor several years one-eighth of 
the amount of wheat wliich the same person could have earned 
before iS-iO, — met and proposed, not that the mischiev^ous law 
of Elizabeth which established qu.arbor sessions’ wages should he 
repealed, or that the infamous law of pai’ochial settlexuent should 
be done away, but that able-bodied labourers should have theii' 
wages supplemented by allowances from the overseer, propor- 
tionate to the number of their children or tlie general charges 
of their family. By this means they would be able to prevent a 
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general increase of wages, to fix tlie wages of the single and the 
childless at a low amount, and compel all occupiers to contribute 
towards the cost of agiicultaral operations. This ' expedient, 
sanctioned by the courts, and, indeed, implied by 9 Geo. I., cap. 7, 
and 32 Geo. IJ'I’., cap. 83, was known as the alloAvance system, 
and has been criticised adversely, not for its manifest harshness 
and injustice iii giving that as charity which was due for work, 
but because it removed a check on population, at that time not 
muoh more than one- third of the number which now subsists m 
infinitely greater comfort in England than the lesser number did 
at the beginning of the century. 

The English Poor Law would have ultimately devoured the 
rent of all open parishes, that is, those in which there were many 
owners, and consequently the possibiEty of housing the poor, and 
have enormously exalted the rent of all close parishes, i.e., those 
iu which there was one owner only, who cleared ofi’ every cottage 
on his domain, had it not been for the almost simultaneous 
discovery of steam power and the substitution of me cl line* for 
hand-loom weaving. The capitalist inventors of these proi'csscs 
found that they wanted labour (though at first it appeared that 
the discoveries would dispense with labour), and were therefore 
indifferent to the contingencies of an urheo-r- --d P-;' 

it maybe doubted whether their disc.*. «:ri< > .t. i,*; i*. ii : ,■ 

boon to labour. The parochial system of relief must have been 
condemned long before it was imperfectly abandoned, when the 
system of close and open parishes had been thoroughly developed 
and the outrageous injustice of the practice had been exhibited in 
its fiilne.ss. Tlic wages of the mill-hand were settled by the justices, 
like those of the artizaji anti peastmt. Children and wouiou wnre 
worked for long hours in the mill, and the Arkwrights and Peels 
and a multitiudn more built up colossal fortunes on tlie mi.sc 3 .‘y of 
labour. Any attempt on the part of workmen to combine for 
the purpose of selling their labour at better rates wfus med, with 
stern repression, any overt act with sharp pnni.shmonfc. The 
English workmen earned all the wealth and bore nearly all the 
cost during that long war on -which the fortunes of manu- 
facturers and landowners, the glory of statesmen and generals, 
were founded. High profits were extracted from the labour- of 
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little cMldren, and tlie race >vas starved and stunted while mill- 
owners, landowners, and stock-jobbers collected their millions 
from the toils of those whose wages they regulated and whose 
strength they exhausted. The student of economical forces can 
tell whence that wealth came by which England stood almost 
siuglehandcd against Europe, and subsidized the w'retched govern- 
ments whom Napoleon humiliated, — governments which \ver 0 
saved by thoir subjects, but who repaid these subjects with the 
Holy Alliance, a name, after that of the League of the Public 
Good, which was the most hypocritical lie ever foi;ged iir the 
devil’s chancery. The story of the workmen’s sufferings is told 
by Mr. Porter in his Progress of the Nation.” 

At last, and not at its deepest midnight, a change began. 
The laws directed against the right of workmen to combme 
together in order to sell their wages in the best market, which 
had lasted for nearly five centuries, were repealed in 1824. So 
was the Quarter Sessions’ assessment of wages. The workman 
was not indeed free to find his market, for the law of parochial 
settlement remamed, as the shadow of it remains to this day. 
But a trade union ceased to be a crime. It w'as no longer for- 
bidden by law. It was not, indeed, under the protection of law ; 
and I conceive that much of the savagery which for a long time 
characterized the conduct of trade unions was due to the out- 
lawry under which those wholesome institutions were placed. 

For nearly five centuries the legislature had declared that 
labour partnerships, that is, associations of working men formed 
for the purpose of selling their labour collectively to the best 
advantage, were under the ban of the law. The motive for this 
repression was never concealed. It was designed in order to 
increase and secure rents and profits at the cost of wages. For 
two centuries it failed, for nearly three it succeeded. The expe- 
rience of the English workman had been of its success. It was 
therefore in human nature that he should believe in the efficacy 
of that which the legislature had so long striven to I’epress. It 
is commonly noted that those men who have been persecuted are 
more apt to be intolerant, when the persecution has passed away, 
than those who have never been oppressed. It is much more 
reasonable, then, that those who have been denied a right should 
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conceive that the right is of inestimable value and should overrate 
its efficacy. Stolen vraters are sweet, says the Hebrew apothegm, 
and bread eaten in secret is pleasant. But such joys are as 
nothing to the early delight Of obtaining a liberty which has 
hitherto been forbidden. One has a right also to ask a reason for 
any restraint put on us. A workman might ha,ve laid out his 
money better at his master’s tally shop than at the village store. 
But he objected to being forced to buy there, and rightly. The 
public-house may be a convenient place even for a total abstainer 
to receive his wages in, but a master should not be allowed, and 
latterly has not been allowed, to elect such a place, and constrain 
his workmen to take bheii- money there, for all the Liberty and 
Property Defence Tjeague may say. 

Eleven years after the repeal of the Acts against combination 
the new Poor Law was enacted. The change was needed, but it 
should have followed, not preceded, the repeal of the Oom Laws. 
The Corn Laws were defended on the ground ^hat ’f t>'ey 
the price of food the Poor Law assured • ». j . ;; >•;!.: i.-! is-, 

from the land. The Act of 183S took ;i p. 
under hard conditions, but it left tl.c y. 'i' .,r 

result was that for once in English history a genuine communistic 
movement took root in the minds of the English workmen, for 
Chartism had only a political mask, the principal object of the 
organization being the repeal of the new Poor Law, Wheii the 
Corn Laws w^ere repealed, the movement collapsed. If it bo 
ever revived, the motive force will be tlie laws and customs which 
direct the devolution and permit the settlement of hind ; laws 
and customs w'hich areharbaidsms, and wrould be infinitely grotesque, 
if they were not intinitely mischievous and infinitely dangerous. 
Already there is an ominous sympathy with the theory for 
making that a national estate which Englishmen have been 
studiously excluded from sharing by ordinary purcliase as private 
owners. A political interest, like a political party, may seem to 
be strong when it is, after all, on tho edge of a precipice. If it 
topples over, strength and weakness are all one. 

Three processes have been adopted by the working classes, aach 
of which has had a vast, and should have an increasing influence 
in bettering the -condition of labour and maldng the problem of 
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dealing -with individual distress, however caused, easier and 
readier. They should he viewed by statesmen with unqualified 
favour, and be treated by working men as the instruments by 
which they can regain and consolidate the best interests of labour. 
They are trade unionism, or, as I prefer to call it, labour partner- 
ship ; co-operation, or the combination in the same individuals of 
the function of labour and capital ; and benefit associations, or the 
macninery of a mutual insurance society. So important do I 
conceive these aids to the material, intellectual, and moral 
elevation of the working classes to be, that I would, even . at the 
risk of being thought reactionary, limit the privileges of citizen- 
ship, the franchise, parliamentary and local, to those, and those 
only, who entered into these three guilds — the guild of labour, the 
guild of production and trade, and the guild of mutual help. Nor 
do I think it extravagant to believe that were those associations 
rendered general, and finally universal, the social problems which 
distress all and alarm many would ultimately arrive at a happy 
solution. The first and third are only i-evivals of ancestral practice, 
the second is not very nnlilce the habit which prevailed in ages which 
I hope I have made in some degree familiar. I must, however, 
advert to them in another chapter, for this is already unduly long. 
Only let me assure my readers, that though it is a foolish dream 
to think that everything was better in the past, it is arrogant 
presumption to conclude that all progress is a modem acquisition, 
and that we can complacently despise the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Would that we could unite the opulence of the fifteenth century 
to the civilization of the nineteenth, and diffuse or distribute both. 


CHAPTEE y. 


AOEICITLTURE AND AGEIOULTUBAL WAGES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tho Slow though Heal Progress of Agricnltural Improvcmonts — The Passion 
for Agricnltural Pursuits at the Beginning of the Century, and its 
Continuance for some Time in the Next — Failures due to too much 
T. : ri.C: C:.-. " ’ l Bc-h-’ir-rfr.-’- r- ■ 

Eighteenth Century — . -*• i ; K::. N.;.- 'I'',. !: ■.i- 

ate Benefit of Imprc.-.i A •“ V ' u: ;'*■ ■ 

Increased Stocks of >. ii.- iii.:" i> 

Production estimated — Rental of Englard— Farmers’ Profits— Leases 
Necessary and Universal — The Hs'. i mated Vaiuv; of Stock in 1770, and 
of Wages in Agriculture— Ri so iu Rents — The Earnings of Labour — 
Young’s Estimate of .Earnings — Comparison of Wages in the Eighteenth 
and the Fifteen 111 Centuries — The Particulars of Agricultuial Progi'oss 
in 1770 — Ahnndanco and Scarcity, their Efteci.8 on the Landed Interest 
— Corn Laws— The Seven Barren Years of the Seventeenth Ccniury — 
'Enclosures in the Eighieonth and XincLeenth Centuries — The Period of 
Scarcity in the Eighteenth Century — The Corn Law of 1778 and 1701 
— The .Rise in Rent at the Close of the Century — ^Eden’s Information in 
179i5 — ^Weekly .lianiings and Annual Ueficite — Porter on the Cost of 
l^oor .Relief in Wheat — Summary of the Action of Government on 
Lahourcra, and their Consequent Condition — Its Effects on their Minds 
now — The English Workman no Socialist — ^The Function of Employers 
and Labourers — The Attitude of Farmers — The Result. 

I HAVE stated already that while the agricultural progress of the 
seveuteenth century w’as chiefly in the direction of utilizing the 
fallow for roots, that of the eighteenth was especially characterized 
by the r j;tension of artificial pasture, and the increased use of 
clover, saintfoin, and rye gi*ass. By this I mean that the develop- 
ment of each was the principal feature of agriculture in three 
successive centui'ies. The winter roots were known in gardens in 
the sixteenth century, at least towards its close, for Tusser speaks 
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of them as garden plants. Saintfoin was known to be useful to 
the agriculturist as early as 1637, for in this year a small work 
was published in which its cultivation is strongly recommended. 
Olover seed is to be found in prices cmTent some time before the 
end of the seventeenth century, and that not in the London 
market only. But these seeds are regularly bought from the 
begianing of the eighteenth century by any farmer who had any 
idea of improved agriculture. On the other hand, the extension 
of the cultivation and the improvement of the article were of very 
slow development. The roots were small, and the crop at first 
was scanty. In course of time the farmer procured good seed, 
and increased his produce by judicious treatment ; and similarly 
he studied the best means by which to supply himself with clover 
and snintfoin hay, and to utilize the aftermath. Ho record, how- 
ever, of the progress is left us. It is the characteristic of 
agriculture that its improvements are *so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible, and it is only by contrasting rents and produce at 
different times, and perhaps prices, that we are able to arrive at 
any exact conceptions as to the progress which was effected. 
Writing in 1772, Ai-thur Young says that ^‘saintfoin, cabbages, 
potatoes, carrots, are not common crops in England. I do not 
imagine above half, or at most two-thirds of the nation cultivate 
clover. It is a surprising number of years that are necessary 
firmly to introduce the culture of a new plant.” If gentlemen of 
the present age,” says Young, “had not assumed a spirit in 
agriculture vastly superior to former times, I much question, 
whether that excellent vegetable would make its way fairly 
through the island in a thousand years.” 

The Englishman of the eighteenth century was greatly addicted 
to agriculture as a business or a pleasure, . or both. It was the 
“ reigning taste ” of the age. There was scarcely a nobleman or 
country gentleman who did not betake himself to the cultivation 
of land, not merely in the sense of keeping a home faim in his 
hands, which he managed by his steward, but as an overseer of his 
land, and as an experimenter in husbandr-y. Writers of the time 
note that country gentlemen talked about land and its properties, 
the benefit of certain courses, the advantage of turnip fallows, and 
the economies of agiicultural machinery, about breeds of cattle, 
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sheep, and pigs, with the same interest which their fathers and 
grandfathers used to exhibit on the subjects of the stable and the 
icennel only. The fashion had been set in Norfolk by Lord 
Townshend, after his quarrel with Walpole and his retirement, 
when he devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, especially to 
turnip growing, “ There have been, ” says Young, “ more experi- 
ments, more discoveries, and more general good sense displayed 
within these ten years in agricultural pursuits than in a hundreci 
preceding ones.” And the same writer adds, that “ if this noble 
spirit continues, we shall soon see husbandry in perfection, and 
built upon as just, and philosophic principles as the art of 
medicine.” 

The pursuit was universal. Citizens who were engaged in 
London business five days in the week were farmers for the other 
two ; men who had been brought up to other pursuits deserted 
them for a trade which appeared easy and independent. It was 
a bye industry, with those who had other callings. Physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, soldiers, sailors, and merchants were farmers 
as well. “The farming tribe,” says Young, “is nr-v up of 
all ranks, from a duke to an apprentice.” I;... :■ 

till the beginning of the second quarter of si-r ccti i.ry, 

especially in places remote from towps, out of the way of main 
roads, and before the first railways were constructed. Parson 
Trulliber, though perhap.s an exaggeration, was not an imaginary 
character. .Fielding must have seen such clergymen by hundred.s. 
I am old enougli to remember the type, very little changed, in my 
own youth ; as I can also remember the doctor and country lawyer 
to liave been as keen after the cultivation of their fields as tiiey 
were aflor patients and clients, and a number of country gentle- 
men, -with pedigree.s of undoubted antiquity, as proud as the 
haughtie.st noble and as coarse-mannered as the most illit;erate 
rustic. 

Of course, experimental farming such as this often was 
frequently ended in failure. Tlie principal cause of ruin a 
hundred years ago wa.s precisely the same as it lias been and is 
to-day, — too much land in occupation, and too little capital to 
cultivate it with. Young considers an average of £6 an acre the 
minimum necessary for .successful agriculture; and it is ce.-tain 
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that stock, lire and dead, aad labour, some few items excepted, t 

cost the husbandman less than half the sum which they do now, I 

the produce, as a whole, being sold for much less than half the J 

price it reaches in our days. If he were criticising English ' 

agriculture at present, he would certainly set down ^12 an acre \ 

as the average minimum. Every one knows that much less than | 

half this was, unluckily, the capital of the agriculturist when the • 

course of bad seasons came five years or so ago ( 1878 ). English \ 

agriculture has, as I have good reason to know, been in the f 

course of the six centuries of its recorded history subject to severe | 

strains. But there was no period in which the ordinary farmer » 

was less able to stand the shock than he was when the present crisis J 

came. Five years ago I was told by a land agent who managed a I 

large amount of property in two of the most fertile among the [ 

arable counties in England, that the average capital of the farmer ? 

on land let at about 305 . an acre was considerably under £6 an acre. ! 

Another frequent cause of discomfiture in the .agriculture of r 

this highly progressive period was the neglect of keeping proper | 

accounts. Exact and careful book-keeping, Young urges, is the I 

only way in which one can not only demonstrate the success of an t 

experiment, but the prudence of imitating the experiments of ' 

others. In the case of a gentleman who farms with the aid of a | 

bailiff, accurate book-keeping is the only satisfactory check which | 

the landowner can employ in order to test his servant’s integrity. 

The ordinary farmer, he tells us, guesses, and often with remark- | 

able accuracy, at the items and the totals, though he is unable to ! 

reduce his profits to figures. But such a rule of thumb process is • 

always unsafe, and is fatal to the inexperienced. I can imagine > 

the delight with which Young would have studied the particulars ‘ i 
and the accurate balancings of a bailiffs roll in the thirteenth and ! 

fourteenth centuries, and ho’w his preconceptions as to the rude- 
ness of the age four or five hundred years before his time would 
have been modified by an examination of the facts. Though the 
farmer of the eightccntli century was far better provided with I 

agricultural appliances and far more competent for the work of 
agriculture than his ancestor of the thirteenth, — the rent he paid 

would he a sufficient proof if other proof wei’e w^anting, he was, 

1 suf-reet. more illiterate, 

I ' ■ ^ 
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The fashion so prevalent of making agrionlture a pursuit among 
the wealthy landowners was stimulated in many cases by the 
desire they felt of maintaining themselves against the now 
aristocracy of trade. There were some mercantile callings which 
were not beneaih the reputation of cadets whose lineage was 
ancient. It is known that in the West of England this was 
particularly the case with the cloth trade, and that half the 
conntry gentlemen in the counties where this calling was general 
had son or cousin in the business. A brewer’s occupation was 
also considered compatible with social rank. The advantage of 
direct dealings with the consumers of wool and barley was 
considerable and conciliatory. “ Wheat,” says Young, “ from the 
sowing to the selling, goe.s through the hands of a set of pilferers, 
whose principal business it is to steal it, as every farmer in the 
three kingdoms knows.” But it is perfectly clear that much of 
the rapid, improvement made in agriculture from about 1720 to 
1760 was due to the eagerness with which landowners strove to 
improve their estates. Such a fashion could not have been mere 
caprice. 

The truth is, the gains of commerce in the first half of the 
eighteenth century were very large. Owing to the fact that most 
of this gain came into the hands of joint-stock companies, who 
possessed monopolies, paid for by large advances to government, 
enormous fortunes were made by a comparatively small number 
of persons. The very low rate of interest which prevailed 
throughout the same period is a proof that profits must have been 
large, and saving, among the moneyed classes at least, general. 
Even in those trades, however, which were not protected by the 
monopoly of a joint-stock company under charter, the same result 
was attained by large capitals; and my reader will remember how 
Walpole’s famous excise scheme, under which bonded warehouses 
would have been established, the revenue improved, and the 
consumer benefited, was defeated by the combination of capitalist 
merchants. But comparatively few as the merchant princes were 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, they were a new body, 
and becoming more numerons than the nobles and great landed 
gentry. That they were now is proved by Gregory King's estimate 
of their income, which besets at half that of a baronet, litii ; more 
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than an eightli tliat of a nobleman, and little more than a tbii’d o? 
that of a bishop at the end of the seventeenth centitiy. In 1750, 
it is probable that the city of London had a larger commercial 
income than the rents of the whole House of Lords and the 
episcopal bench. Their savings supplied the elder Pitt with his 
enormous loans, the i!75,000,000 which he borrowed during his 
administration, while the whole rental of England twelve years 
after the Peace of Paris was not more than .£16,000,000, and the 
interest on the whole debt was almost one-third of the rental. 

There is no period in English history in which the pride of 
the En gli sh noble was more absorbing and more obtrusive than 
during the time on which I am immediately commenting. It 
betrayed itself in a thousand affectations and a thousand insolences. 
jSToble youth found a satisfaction in street outoges and indecencies, 
noble age in vapouring about the privileges of the peers, and 
in attempts to constitute themselves a limited order. Sometimes 
they dreamt of passing an Act and procuring a grant for the 
separate education of their own order in a' special academy. 
Three-fourths of them would have restored the Stuarts, from 
sheer hatred to the moneyed men. They joined the patriots in 
denouncing the place-men, and swallowed public money with 
avidity j for it is generally seen that as religion is imitated and 
mocked by hypocrisy, so public duty is parodied by patriotism. 
To countervail the growling interest of the city and its eagerness 
in buying land and honours, they supported Chamberlain's Land 
Bank, rushed into and denounced the South Sea Bubble, 
succeeded in exacting a property qualification in land for all 
members of the House of Commons, except the eldest sons of 
peers, and supported what they hated againsb Walpole, in the 
hopes of weakening it. But all their efibi'ts were in vain. When 
Walpole met his rival Pulteney on the floor of the House of 
Lords, he described both as the two most insignificant fellows in 
the kingdom. Pulteney got a large pension for himself and his 
heirs, which the British public still pays, — to whom, Heaven 
and the Paymaster- General alone know. Tie had been a 
patriot. 

The effort to improve their estatas, to inwease their profits, 
and m raise their rents, was tlie only wholesome outeoiiie from 
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this struggle. I am persuaded (on the rule that it is wise to 
assign action to the rational and intelligible motive o£ self-interest 
in matters innocent and in their effects laudable, instead of 
postulating mere whim) that the English landowners set the 
fashion of making the best of agriculture, because they desired 
to make one wealth-producing agency become a rival in personal 
interest and in popular sympathy with another. The inference 
is obvious, that a person who makes wealth is more useful than 
one who gets wealth. It is not clear that the man who gets 
wealth does not destroy at least as much as he gets, and some- 
times more, — a thief does so plainly, as society concludes. A 
speculator often does, as those who have to purchase the materials 
of industry discover. A hundred men live in opulence on time 
bargains. Somebody pays for their enjoyments. There is a 
stiperstition among old-fashioned economists that all parties are 
the better for the middle man. Experience is gradually proving 
that the abstract theory is incorrect. Hence under competition 
producers are getting rid of the middle man, and the modern 
economist, who studies facts instead of spinning theories and 
dilating on tendencies, is beginning to prove that he is generally 
a nuisance. Now that a man who wins more food from the 
earth is more useful than one who wins more food from some- 
body else’s labour without offering anything solidly desirable in 
return for his function, needs no proof. If you can entirely 
get rid of the middle man, all the better j if you cannot, it is 
an economy which even he can hardly dilute, to narrow his 
functions and to curtail his profits. 

It is curious to see how alive Arthur Young is to this senti- 
ment. He is no economist at all in the most shadowy sense of 
the word, for he has no real conception of the harmony of 
interests, the exposition of which is the true function of the 
economist. His entire empathy is with agricultural production. 
Everything must lend itself to this result. The labour must be 
cheap, whatever it cost in penury to the workman. The produce 
must be increased by every effort of ingenuity and skill. The 
energies of the farmer must be stimulated, and his ignorance 
and sloth cured by a rack-rent ease. The continuity of,, these 
beneficent processes must be secured by prodigal bounties the 
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exportation of agricuitwal produce and judicious restraints on its 
impoi'tation. Tiie groat landowners ha,ve been the pioneers of 
agricultural progress. Young is not at all a lackey. He speaks 
pin inly about the .shortcomings of those landowners who do not 
come up to his ideal. But he is so grateful to those who do that he 
describes their house.s, measures the largeness of their reception 
rooms, and comments on their pictures as leaimedly as Goldsmith’s 
critic does in the story of his charming vicar. 

The principal result w^’Vh .nr'ie-ihu^.'s] rrin"-.‘'»i."ri.Tii r\h'b:' i.l 
on such estates as weiv I iil-is o.nd 

the increased stock of jo ' 'I'; . ad-.p; i co.i:, 

crops in plncc of bare fallows, and the extended cultivation of 
clover and other .sucli plants by the use of the plough, supplied 
the farmer with a great increase of winter feed, besides 
materially improving its quality and sustaining powers. In 
consequence, on abundance of fodder, abundance of stock followed. 
But abundance of stock implied the great increase of barn-yard 
manure, the principal fertilizer of the time, indeed of all times, on 
the spot. So great is the increase that the farmer is in difficulty 
as to the means by which he can adequately compost or dilute it 
before he distributes it over his fields, and it is expedient to 
convey the wiiole of the straw or stubble produced on the farm 
to the yards. The grazing of meadows in winter time he 
considers iujurious to cattle and destructive to tho pasture. But 
the littering of cattle with straw will inerea-se the litter in its 
conversion into manure five-fold in quantity, and the littering 
of pigs will ineveaso it ten-fold. Better, ho concludes, purchase 
straw, fern, or stubble than sell a single truss. The manure was 
mixed wi.th earth, better .still with clialk, best of all with marl. 
A dressing of twenty loads an acre of barn-yard manure thus 
composted will give a four years’ fertility to the land wffiich is so 
treated. The greatly increased produce of the eighteenth century 
was entirely due to the increased use of natural matiures. TJie 
lessened price of agricultural implements had the eiFoct of diruinish- 
ing generally the cost of production. 

Marling had now been revived, and was, relatively speaking, 
far lessjcostly than when it was practised in early English .agri- 
cvltnrej as compared with the value of land; for in earlier 
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times, the expense attending it was from half the value to 
nearly the whole value of the fee simple. In Young’s time it 
cost from 50s. to £4; the acre. This is about twelve times 
the average price at which the improvement was made five 
centuries before. In Young’s day the operation cost, at the* 
value which he assigns to arable land, from one-fourth to one- 
eighth of the fee simple. The benefit of the operation, we are 
informed, lasts for twenty years; but, he adds, it yields no 
advantage for the first year, and but little in the second. In the 
third it is distinctly useful ; but most of all from the fourth to 
the fifteenth, when its effect is nearly worn out. Soils were also 
treated with clay, with chalk, and with lime. But the principal 
agent in successful husbandry is stable and shed manure ; and 
my author estimates that land properly dressed wdth this fertilizer, 
and continually dressed, will yield, if the land be capable of such 
treatment, froni 40 to 48 bushels of the different kinds of corn. 
The average produce of the fourteenth century in pi'osperous 
years, and when low prices prevailed, was urd'--' 11 Vu-h- V-' o'" cl. 
kinds of grain. Manure was carted from v, ■■■>. h;;i ■, h.,: 

was high and the carriage costly. The d]« g ^li‘ l i I ivHh 

soot, ashe.s, bones, malt-dust, woollen rags, and even oil-cake was 
known ; but the price was so high, and the evidence of the 
advantage so scanty, that the use of these articles had not yet 
transcended the stage of experiment. 

The productiveness of agriculture in tlie eighteenth century 
wms, it is plain, Avhen hind was pi-opcrly cultivated, four times 
that of the thirteenth, both as regards corn and stock. The 
weight of the fatted ox was raised at least three-fold ; for the 
maximum weight in the earlier period, and even up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was 400 lbs., wdiilc in 
Ai'thur Young’s time he constantly reached 1,200 lbs. A similar 
but not so extensive an increase had ta.ken place in sheep, while 
the weight of the fleece had become fully four times above the 
.'iverage of the earlier period. Now if the produce of England in 
the middle of the fourteenth centnry was sufficient to feed two 
millions and a half, that of the middle of the eighteenth was 
sufficient for ten millions. But it is almost certain thaf. when 
Young wrote, the population was only seven and a half ujillions, 
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pncQi'Mxr England waa. therefore, a eonsidorable corn 

V ■ : «.!■ !■ j , .d vould liiivo l)<?ori. C-. on w-irhoni; ilu; houriiy, 

V ■; a virtual addition to rent. . The bounty 

being, as was belie vod, a .scUlod lac.xirn in Eiigli.-h po]i(;y, aocooni-j 
in part for the fact that kriJ, r-lio val-.io of v.-hv.-li was com-ianciy 
rising, sold in the beginning of the iai-rer half of tiie ci-in,iiry ai' 
33| years’ purchase. 

young tells us that in his northern tour he traversed and 
mspected more than 70,000 acres of land under cultivation, and 
that he registered the rent of the whole. He concludes, and 
with very good reason, that the parts which he visited are a fair 
sample of the whole of England. He sets the acreage of the 
whole country at thirty-two millions, a skilful calculation arrived 
at seventy years before by Halley the astronomer, by means of a 
most ingenious process, and only in erroT* by .-.bo:!' b df .i-c iViori 
acres. The rent of the land v :>■••!! vI-! . ■ i.--. ;.•( ■■! liiid 
included, 10s. an acre j and he •!;{ •••s’.-iv: ' ' * :.! :1:«' lO' • 

figricnltxirftl ront^il of i.ho country is .f 1G,0'~>0,000. He coiiiimjally 
iirgi'.s ihiit tbi.s rerval. o.^pocially for gofu! la rid, is l oo low, and 
ihi): good liu -hai'.dvy and an cnliglircau-d .•'i lf-inlci'e.-t suggcsl and 
even demand a considerable exaltation of rents. There is, he .sny«, 
a proverb current among farmers that a man cannot pay too 
much for good land and too little for bad ; and ho illiistraLcs Jii.-, 
proverb by showing what is the rate of production and rfie cost of 
land rented at 5s. an acre and that which is rented at 20.9. He 
makes out the profit of the former to be Ss. 8d. an acre, under the 
best known husbandry, and that of the lattei? 29s‘. It .may bo 
ob.served that, according to Young’s calculations, the profit of 
the farmer, all charges deducted, is considerably in excess of the 
rent he pays, Eut it is ccn.siderably less than that procured 
tinder the ancient .system of capitalist agriculture, or that which 
succeeded, the land and stock lease, and even than that of the 
short lease which follow'ed. 

Young considers it impossible that agriculture should thrive 
except under the security of a lease. Leases in his day were 
well-nigh universal, often with the obligation of repairs being 
impose*? on the tenant. Tlmre was no motive as yet for keeping 
the tc-Mimt in a state of political independence. Ho tenant on 
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term of years had a vote, not even a copyholder had one. The only 
county voter was the freeholder; and even the freeholder for life 
would not guarantee subservience. I suspect that the Chandos 
clause in the tirst lieform Bill is to a great oxteut answerable for 
precarious tenancies, though the constantly rising rent of land in 
the fifty years preceding that famous clause is more responsible 
for the i-esult. When the country gentlemen became passionately 
protectionist, it was an aid to their polic' that the tenant farmers 
should be not only enlisted in the same iii....reat with themselves, 
but should be plainly informed that their livelihood depended on 
the interpretation wliich the country party chose to give of that 
interest: 

In the estimate which Young mahes of the capital value of 
agricultural wealth in England, land is put at 33| years’ purchase 
of the rent and valued at 536 milKons, farmers’ stock at nearly 
110 millions, while house property is estimated at 100 millions. 
He reckons the wheat and rye crop at over 9 millions of quarters 
annually, that of barley at 11| millions, that of oats at 10| 
millions. It will be seen that this estimate, which he bases on 
the amount of those kinds of gmin which he found to be 
aetuolly produced in the district over which he travelled, corre- 
sponds closely with the inference which I have arrived at as to 
the possible population which could be maintained on English 
produce at two periods which are separated from each other by 
an interval of five centuries. The tithe payable from the produce 
he estimates at 5;1- millions: and he is clearly alive to the injury 
which a tithe in kind inflicts on progressive agriculture. The 
whole earnings of agricultural labour are set at 14j| millions, 
shared among 836,236 persons ; or, in otbeT- words, the cost of 
agriculture, as far as labour is concerned, is supplied at nearly 
.£17 9s. per head of persons. The estimate includes harvest 
labour, but not that of the tenant himself, which Young says was 
general, and, for farmer’s profit.s, necessary. 

The average rent of land is, he tells us, actually 9s. lid. an 
acre, but for the sake of convenience he puts it at 10a. In the 
middle ages, and down to the rise in prices, it was let>t not 
uiore than 6fi. an acre. The payment, therefore, made iSr the 
occupation of land has risen twenty times. The averag-i rise 
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in tlie price of wheat is about six-and-a-half times, and the 
average rise in the price of labour is almost exactly three- 
and-a-half times, for the price of wheat is set a.t about 405. a 
quarter, while that of the labourer is Ts. \d. per week, the 
corresponding prices in the earlier period being Qs, and 2s. ; and 
it should be remembered that while the labourer in Young’s 
time had his earnings of hay and harvest time included in the 
aggregate average, the labourer of the earlier period had his 
harvest earnings m and above. The agriculturist of the 
eighteenth century called the forty-one weeks which remained 
before and after the haiwest period winter, when the regular 
wages were about two-thirds of the better paid eleven weeks. As, 
however, I have often said, the agricultural labourer in the first 
half of the eighteenth century was better off than he had been 
at any period since the J&fteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth. 

The rise in rent is the result of diffused agricultural skill. 
The cost of production had so far diminished, that the farmer 
could afford to pay out of the enhanced general profits twenty 
times as much for the use of land as his ancestors did some two 
centuries before. If the peasant’s wages had risen with the 
general progress of that s kill , in which he shared to the full with 
the farmer, the rise in rent would have been checked. The 
labour bill on a 600 acre farm in Young’s days, on his estimate, 
was £335 8s. 4d . ; the rent, .£260 ; the profit, about ^6400. But 
assuming the profit to remain the same, and the labourer to 
have received a rise of wages at all .pi’oportionate i;o the rise in 
tlio price of wheat, rent would have again sunk to zero. The 
farmer’s profit is estimated at from 14 to 18 or even 20 per 
cent, on his capital, a return, on the smallest of the figures, 
which is suificient to account for the popularity of agi’iculture 
and for the generally prosperous condition of the farming 
class. 

Two facts exceedingly puzzle this careful statistician. He finds 
that the local price of labour docs not correspond with the 
local dearness and cheapness of provisions, and that relatively 
higlw&nd low wages are not connected witli i-elativcdy low and 
poor rates, .Tt never seems to have struck him that the 
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Law of Parochial Settlement, and the consequent temptation put 
before the owner of a whole parish to check the local growth of 
population, would, dii-ccstly tljcre arose a demand for labour in 
particular localities, tend to decrease the liabilities of one district 
and increase those of another, but that the demand for labour 
and the consequent rise in local wages might very well go on 
with pauperism and overcrowding. Similarly he does not in the 
least discern the effect of the quarter sessions assessment in 
stereotyping apathy and helplessness. What he complains of is 
the occasional prodigality of the justices in their valuations of 
labour and the rate at which they fix the price of the peasant’s 
contribution to the general growth of opulence. 

In estimnting the earnings of labour. Young gives many and 
c.laboraic tobies based '.vpon a preposterous postulate, the unreality 
of which he admits. The labourer is supposed to be in constant 
work, and to earn the average of the three seasons, hay-time, 
harvest-time, and winter, the latter being forty-one out of the 
j&fty-two weeks. His wife is to work in hay and harvest-time, 
and to get six weeks’ work in winter. His eldest son is to be a 
first hand, his second an ordinary hind, his third a farmer’s boy, 
each at the average wages which such a calling supplied. One 
of his daughters is to be a dairy-maid, and the other a common 
maid. This family of seven are all capable of work, all at work, 
and are all collecting their wages into a common fund. He finds 
the average of such a family’s wages to he close to £51 8s. a year. 
Now it is plain that not one family in a thousand corresponded 
at that time or afterwai'ds to Young's hypothesis, and that, 
therefore, the calculations based on the statement are, as regards 
the remunoration of labour, entirely fictitious. WTiat they do 
repre,sent, aud as I believe aceui'atcly, is the average cost at 
which a farmer in the Eastern Countie.s could procure the 
services of seven persons in the distribution nt oo<‘.uT)a!ions in 
husbandry. Each of these services wa-s neci' j\. !!il 
indeed, traclirioual in English husbandry on Jio ' ale Prom 
the very earliest times, and they avouM he r.uu (io;i!(! be jirore-.i 
to be oquiilly necessary in ilie economy « iroM'i i-'ngb !! 
agi'icLilfcure. Hoav far the figure.^ winch Young has eo]lociv|d fell 
.=^bm’t of the facts in bbe (vise of an agricuiturrd labourer’s 
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aggregate earnings will be shown in the evidence supplied by 
Sir Frederic Eden, on which I shall hereafter comment. 

Kow if any of niy readers will take the pains to calculate what 
a family of seven, engaged as Young contemplates, would have 
received in the aggregate under the Act of 11 Hen. Yil., cap. 
22, in the year 1495, he will find that it amounts to ^24 10s., or 
nearly one-half of that which the same persons employed in 
identical industry received in the tenth year of George III. In 
1495, the four-pound loaf of bread cost in 1770, 5d j and 
to take and contrast Young’s other prices with those of the 
earlier year, butter, Id. and Id. ; cheese, |c?. and 4d. ; meat, |c^. 
and 4:d. Of these prices the first is very low, for the year 
1495 is a very cheap year. The others are the average price for 
the whole period of 283 years. Kow if we apply the same rule to 
bread, we should raise the price of the four-pound loaf to |(f. 

If, therefore, it were the case, as it certainly was not, that 
the same amount of labour was required to secure the produce 
which was obtained in the eighteenth century as was needed in 
the fifteenth, it is clear that had wages in the later period been 
made to possess the same purchasing power which they had in 
the earlier, the family of seven would have received, in nominal 
or money wages, seven and a half times more than they received 
in 1495, in order that they might obtain the same amount of the 
necessaries of life, i.e., £183 16s. instead of £61 8 s. It will be 
plain that such a rate of wages would have reduced rent first, 
and profits afterwards, and have left no opportunity for the 
growth of the former, except in so far as labour might be 
economised by the increased productiveness of land at less cost, 
by substituting mechanical for manual labour, by cheapening the 
carriage of goods, by increasing the fertility of the soil, and by 
impi’oying seed and stock. AH these were, except perhaps the 
second, affected. .But I do not think that any one who examines 
the facts will doubt that much of the increase of rent which was 
effected in the first half of the eighteenth century, and nearly all 
which was obtained in the seventeenth, w'as obtained at the 
expense of the agricultur-al labourer, whose real wages were, as 
I havf shown here and elsewhere, reduced by all the difference 
befcwwn their earlier and their later purchasing power. 
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The advance which agriculture had made by the year 1770 was 
great and remarkable. Tools and implements were far cheaper 
and far bottei'. The breeds of cattle and . sheep were greatly 
improved, threefold in many cjises within living memory, and the 
comparative cheapness of agricultural produce, a clicapness which 
is general and fairly uniform, is proof that, apart from the con- 
tinuous abundance of the seasons and the success of agricultural 
operations, for a time at least production had gone ahead of 
population. Of the character of the seasons. Young asserts that 
a proper distrihution of cultivation over the area of the farm, and 
especially the adoption of that husbandry which recognises the 
place of root and hay or grass crops in connection with crops of 
corn, will pi’actically make the farmer independent of the weather, 
since he will get his compensation, in the vast maiority of ea.ses, 
for nhiii. ho lo.so.-in OTie kind of pi-oduco by whiu In; gi.in.-iiTi anoLher. 
JS’ow I am rciuiy vo adiini iliat much of this impiovomcnt was 
due to the public spirit and enterprise of some who had turned 
their attention to the good of thoir own estates, and (as the 
farmer must work in the open, and has neither the inclination nor 
the power to make a secret of a profitable process) who had benefited 
their neighbours by the proof of their success. It is possible, if 
wages had advanced on the sjime lines as rents and piufits did, 
that the margin of advantage would have been so narrowed that 
there would have been little impulse given towards either experi- 
ment or improvement. An industry may be discouraged by tho 
excessive cost of labour, especially when the product is of optional 
use. J3ut the production of food is not so much affected by these 
censidei'ations, at any rate in the same degree, as long as rent 
exi.sts and profits are large. 

Wlien there were seasons of great abundance and, consequently, 
of low prices, there was general complaint on the part of the 
landed interest, who considered, because nature w^as propitious and 
prices were low, that the country had become poor. We ai*o told 
that in the few cheap years in the first half of the seventeenth 
century tho tenants could not pay their rents, and that land was 
reduced in value from twenty to sixteen or seventeen * years’ 
purchase, The abundance of the seasons between 1666 an<i 1671 
ied to the prohibitive Act of 22 Chas. II., cap. 13, under w^ich a 
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duty of I 65 . id. was imposed on wheat as long as it was below 
63s. 4d. a quarter, and one of 8 s. when it v. fis bi-iow 8 Os. The 
Act wMcb was intended to keep up prices, IVuied c.-l: ii:s ■ciicci:.':, foj- 
the prices again became low. In order further to secure high 
prices and full rents, a bounty of 5a. a quarter, when the price did 
not exceed 48s., was granted immediately after the Bevolution. To 
Llie opei'ation of those two enactments the scientific agriculturists, 
who affected to discuss the economic bearings of husbandry on the 
growth of opulence, ascribed the development of agriculture in the 
eighteenth centuryandthe plenty of its produce. It is probable that 
iiie belief in the efiicacy of these legislative remedies led to the very 
iiurnerous euclosures which begin under the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Anne, under which, in the eighteenth century, 
nenily . 1 , 000, 000 acres were enclosed, and in the niuetoeuth, up to 
1854, nearly 6,000,000 more. The amount so enclosed is more than 
one-third of the whole cultivable surface of England and Wales. 

The seven barren years at the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century were long noted for the distress of the pciople and for the 
exalted profits of the farmer, as they probably gave occasion to the 
celebrated law of Gregory King, that when there ensues a scarcity 
in an absolute necessary of life, and the quantity falls off in an 
arithmetical ratio, the price is exalted ’in a geometrical one. But 
when prices fell, as they did in the period between 1715 and 1766, 
there was a general outcry of agiieulturai distress, wliich, when it 
comes to be analysed, is always resolved into the shrinkage of the 
landlord’s rent. Koblemen and country gentlemen demanded the 
aid of the legislature in order to enable the farmers to pay their 
rents. In eleven years nearly £2,000,000 were paid in bounties. 
But much new land was brought under tillage, and the price of 
labour, as I have said, rose twenty per cent. Mr. Maltlms 
accounted for the rise characteristically, by alleging that there 
was no pi-oportionate increase of the population, for that the 
English people, having now achieved a notable increase in the real 
wages which they received, demdedly elevated the standard of 
their comforts and conveniences. It is doubtful whe' her moral or 
prudential reasons h^d much to do with the mattei-. Wages arc 
alway;!, both in nominal amoxmt and in real power, greater when 
food and the other conveniences of life are cheap ; and t.lic clemiind 
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for labour was receiving an additional stimulus from improvements 
in agriculture and the incr^siag area of land wMcK was taken 
into cultivation. But whatever may have been the cause, a 
reverse was near at hand. 

Up to 1765, England has been an exporting country in divers 
agricultural products. Subsequently it became an importing 
country. It was supposed to have suffered this change from the 
fact that the population increased rapidly. The view is untenable 
on two grounds. In the first place, an increase of population 
cannot take place at a bound ; in the next, it has always been 
found that a time of distress, when food is dear, checks population. 
Undoubtedly after the Peace of Paris an extraordinary development 
of English trade occurred. The colonial empire of England was 
doubled, and the monopoly of the trade, according to the accredited 
policy of the age, was conferred on English shippers and merchants. 
Undoubtedly, too, the manufacture of textile fabrics took a great 
start, the production of them being cheapened and the market for 
them widened by the successful application of machinery to the 
process. But the displacement of industries must have produced 
much local suffering, and the cheek to popul.tiii)*. a-1^‘1i i’ i- ]o‘> 
of revenue induced must have more than cou! lU-iv' i ;!<, 
miserable stimulus given to it by the increased demand for the 
labour of the young. In the long run, labour has gained by the 
inventions of Arkwright, of Watt, and of Cartwright, but the 
process which preceded the gain was accompanied by profound 
suffering, part of which, to the benefit of all parties, was remedied 
by the prohibitive regulations of a later time. 

The seasons from 1765 were as generally unpropitious as those 
up to that period were abundant; and in 1773, the opponents 
of the existing corn law secured the alteration of the Act of 1671, 
By this law importation was permitted at 6c?. a quarter, when 
wheat wa.s at or above 48 a, and the bounty was to cease when 
it was at or above 44s. But whenever the seasons happened 
to be abundiini;, the old cry was raised that landlords were 
distressed and farmers ruined. As a consequence, in 1791, a new 
corn law was enacted, under which o. very heavy duty was ijppoaed 
wlule wJicfvt was below 60 a, thougli it was slight when thi; price 
rose above this amount. But the gonernl scftrcity of these Inter 
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yenr-s produced its effect on rent. .Arthur Tqung, writing more 
ili.ni rorr.\' yo;irs iifro’’ the date of his celebrated tours, comments 
on the ?ingi.ilor and rapid rise in rent which tobk place after 1782, 
a lid iJie (levelopiiji n;, of compeiition for occupancy. The landlords 
■\v(;’; 0 nhiriitod ai- iluiir o^m good fortune, and for a time hesitated 
to i.ikc iulviiritiigo of i’o; but tonant.s rushed into the occupation 
of husbandry, which was thenceforward highly profitable when 
scarcity ruled, as was the case generally till 1820, and was corre- 
spondingly depressed when occasional abundance intervened. 

After the deficient harvest of 1795, wheat rose to 1045. a 
quarter, and remained at that amount, or near it, for a whole year. 
It was during this time that Sir IVederick Eden collected his 
evidence as to the wages of labour and the cost of maintenance. 
The facts are in remarkable contrast to rlio Jiypo'dinLiciil Cii '.’tiirigs 
which are drawn tip with such fulness by Avclinr Young. It 
must be admitted that the Government of the day adopted very 
active measures against the dearth. They seized all neutral ships 
laden with corn and bound for France, and compelled them to 
discharge their cargoes at English ports, and at a handsome profit 
to their owners. They offered a bounty of from 16s. to *01 on 
imported corn. But the scarcity was universal, extending even 
to the United State.s, though the barren lands of the eastexm and 
central states could never have been relied on for any great 
amount. The two Houses of Parliament signed an engagement 
to reduce their domestic consumption by at least one-tbird, and 
the di.sfcillation of corn spirits was prohibited. Many of the poor 
perished by want, and nearly ail persons were stinted. But it 
was a time of great prosperity to the landed interest, — to the 
landlords, whose rents were rapidly rising, and to the farmers, who 
were re.a.lising enormous gains during tho currency of their leases. 
The deficiency was variously calculated at from one-iifth to one- 
third short of an average crop. 

During the first two months of the year 1796, Eden colleeted 
the amount of wages actually earned by families engaged in 
agiieultural labour in different p.arts of ]<]nglund, many of them 
being records of 1795 wages. Five are taken from Olopsbiil, in 
Bods; fbnr from a village near Oarlitle; four from Buekden, in 
Hunts; six from Hinkswovr)!. in Herts; Four from Eegworth, 
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in Leicester ; four from Lmcolnsliire parishes ; four from Diss, in 
Norfolk; five from NTorthampton ; six from near Oxford; sis 
from Suffolk ; fou'r from Stogursey, in Somerset ; and one from 
Yorkshire, — fifty-three in all. The collective earnings of these 
families average 11s. Qd. a week in Eeds, ranging from 9s. to 
1 is. Qd . ; and these wages fall short of their expenditure, poor 
enough, by an average of ,£3 15s. 9d., though a part of this 
deficiency is made up by hai-vest earnings, 
i^t Carlisle the average earnings arc lOs. for the w'holc family 
and the average deficiency iir the whole is .£3 2.?. id. In Hunts 
the average wages ai*e 9a. Sd., and the average deficiency , £2 15.9. id. 
The six families in Herts earn an .average of 12*'. but their 
necessary expenditure exceeds their receipts by an average of 
£22 Ss. 6^d, The average earnings of two families in Leicester 
are 13s. 9d.f and the average deficiency is £18 Os. 3§d. In one 
family in Lmdsey the earnings are 11s. 6d., the expenditure in 
excess of wages being £21 18s. id . ; another family is only 7s. id. 
short, but the wages of man, wife, and child are only 11s. 3d, and 
the family live on bread alone. In the case of three Norfolk 
familie?, the total earnings are 11s. 3d., .oud the average deficiency 
£13 11s. id. In Northants, four families earn an average of 
10s. 7^d., but are on an average £3 15s. short in the year. The 
six Oxfordshire fiamilies esirn an average of 12s. lOd, the total 
being heightened by one household, in which three boys earn 
nearly as much as their father does. Here the average deficiency 
is £3 6s. 9d. In Suffolk, four families, in each of which the 
(hildren eontiibuto largely to the earnings, the average wages are 
15s. Ir/., and the a.verage deficiency £12 13s. fid, which in these 
cases is slightly lessened by harvest wages. In Somerset, foTu- 
families earn an average of 8s. 9|d, and their annual expenses 
exceed their annual income by an average of £11 3s. lOd!. Tlie 
Yorkshire labourer is worst off. His own earnings are under 6s, 
.1 week, his wife’s a little over Is., and liis child’s an infinitesimal 
sum. His expenses exceed hi.s income by £12 13s. a year, though 
his fare is {.he humblest conceivable. .1 have taken those nates of 
vv.agefi only which were paid in 1795 and 1796, Between 1792 
and 1795 .^uch provision.s as these labourers could procure nad risen 
by about 125 per ceiit. The poor rate rose to £4,000,000, and yet 
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tlio people were starving. Mr. Porter has acutely observed, that 
in years of dearth, in which the largest sums ha,ve been expended 
on the poor, the amount estimated in wheat is the lightest borne 
by the community. He has inferred, indeed, that this is right, 
tlii),t the poor in seasons of dearth should suffer with those by 
whom they are supported, and feel the inconvenience which the 
niggardliness of nature has put upon the whole community. . The 
inference is just, if it be also true that the position which they 
occupy is one which they have chosen for themselves, and for 
which they ore <-horofo’"o rP'^no’^s’bV. 

The exam;' \'<y. !i>o ..sr - ^M.)•.vs that this was not the ease. 
We have been able to trace the process by which the condition of 
English labnnr had been continuously deterioi'ated by the acts of 
gosermnon:;-. it was hist iriipovcri.'hod by the issue of base money. 
'.Voxi; iv was robliod of irs guild (fapitel by the land thieves of 
E(h\';>T'd's i\:gt:ii(‘.y. h. was nc.vr, brought in contact with a new 
and more needy set of employers — ^the sheep-masters who succeeded 
the monks. It was then, with a pretence, and perhaps with the 
intention, of kindness, subjected to the quarter sessions assessment, 
mercilessly used in the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
agricultural labourer being still further impoverished by beiug 
made the residuum of all labour. The agricultural labourer was 
then further mulcted by enclosures, and the extinction of those 
immemorial rights of pasture and fuel which ho had enjoyed so 
long. The poor law professed to find him work, but was so 
administered that the reduction of his wages to a bare subsistence 
became an ea.sy process and an economical expedient. When the 
monarchy was restored, his employers, who fixed his wages by 
tliciv own authority, relieved theii* own estates from their ancient 
dues at the expense of his poor luxuries by the excise, tied him to 
the soil by the Law of Settlement, and starved him by a pro- 
hibitive corn la^v. The freedom of the few was bought by the 
servitude of tJTe many. Fletcher of SaJtoun, an ardent republican 
for a muTOw class, suggested hopeless slavery as the proper doon i 
of the labourers, argued that the people existed only to work, and 
that ph^osophical politicians should have the powci’ to limit tlieir 
existence by labour. Throughout the cighteeirth eentiuy the 
most enlightened men ^iave the poor their pity, occasionally their 
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patronage, sometimes would assist them at the cost of other 
workers; but beyond a bare existence, never imagined that they 
had rights or remembered that they had suffered wrongs. The 
weight of taxatiori fell on them in every direction, and with 
searching severity. It was necessary to find funds at ail risks and 
from every source, and it is obvious that the most fruitful source 
of taxation k that of necessary consumption and cheap luxuries. 
It was, of course, impossible to tax the absolute necessaries of the 
individual workman, else he would starve and' perish. But the 
process left him nothing but a bare subsistence. The interpreta- 
tion of his wages is always incomplete unless one takes into 
account the virtual reduction which taxation made of them ; and 
to know this would require an exact and searching analysis of the 
customs and excise, and of their incidence. Even this would be 
insufficient, because to adequately interpret the situation we 
should have to estimate the privation of enforced abstinence, as 
well as the contribution of universal taxation, and measure the 
labourer’s losses not only by what he consumed but by what he 
was forced to abstain from consuming. And withal the existing 
condition of things bred and strengthened that mean and 
malignant passion for profiting by the miseries of others which 
became the policy of the landed interest, and to some extent even 
now remains a dominant hope in the minds of landlords and 
farmers. To crown the whole, the penalties of felony and 
conspiracy were denounced against all labourers who associated 
together to better their lot by endeavouring to sell their labour in 
concert, while the desperation which poverty and misery induce, 
and the crime they suggest, were met by a code more ssinguinary 
and biutal than any which a civilized nation had ever lieretofore 
devised or a high-spirited one submitted to. 

Such was the education which the English workman received 
from those evil” days, when the government employed and developed 
the means for oppressing and degrading him. It* is no marvel 
that he identifies the policy of the landowner, the farmer, and 
the capitalist employer with the machinery by which his lot has 
been shaped, and his fortunes, in the distribution of ^lational 
wealth, have been controlled. He may have no knowledge, or a 
A'ory tague knowledge, as to the process by which so strange, so 
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woefiil an alteration has been made in his condition. But there 
exists, and always has existed, a tradition, obscure and uncertain, 
but deeply seated, that there was a time when his lot was 
happier, his means more ample, his prospects more cheerful, 
than they have been in more modem experience. ]^om one 
point of view, the analyst of “ the good old times " may be able 
to show that life was shorter, disease more rife, the market of 
food more unsteady, the conveniences and comforts of life fewer 
and more precarious than they now are. Brom another point of 
view, and that by far the most accurate and exact, the relative 
position of the workman was one of far more hope and far more 
plenty in the days of the Plantagenets than it has been in those 
of the House of Hanover; that wages were, relative to their 
purchasing power, far higher, and the margin of enjoyable income 
over necessary expenditure was in consequence far wider. 

The remarkable fact in the history and sentiments of the 
■English workman is that he is neither socialist nor anarchist. 
He believes, and rightly believes, that in the distribution of the 
reward of labour his share is less than it might be, than it ought 
to be, and that some means should be discovered by which the 
unequal balance should be rectified. He does not indeed detect 
the process by which this advantage can be secured to him, and 
relies, though doubtfully, upon certain expedients by which he 
thinks he can extort better terms. He has good reason for 
believing that he can gain his ends, in some degree at least, by 
association -with his fellows ; for he cannot have forgotten how 
angrily any action of his in this direction has for centuries been 
resented and punished, and how even now it is assailed by 
sophistical and interested criticism. But he has never dreamed 
of making war on capital or capitalist. In his most combative 
temper he has simply desired to come to terms with capital, and 
to gain a benefit by the harmonious working of a binding treaty 
between himself and his employer. He is wise in his contention, 
though not always wise in his strategy. 

Food and the materials of industry constitute the capital of a 
community, of which money is the symbol. Laboiir is engaged, 
whether tif head or hand, in replacing the former as it is consumed, 
and of imparting utility to the latter. The produce of the 
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former is that upon which all subsist, those by whom it ia ^ 
procured and those who, by one plea or another, are able to make ' j 
good their claim to a portion in the common stock. All v/ho are ' 

engaged in industry strive to complete their work in the briefest | 

and easiest manner. The employer of labour works as truly as .|- 

the peasant and artizan, with head and hand, though in a ■ 

different manner. His principal function, as far as the common i 

interest is concerned, is to interpret the means by which labour I 

may be eontinnously employed. “When the product is secured 
and exchanged, always ultimately for food and other necossa- | 

ries and conveniences, this ciuestion is always arising. What is j 

the share, all expenses bnuig deducteij, which the employers 
sliall have on tlie one hand, and labourers on the other, of the 
• • I'c.sidue ? The cpnirrel betAveen capital and labour, as it is called, 

■ ' , but, as it would be more accurately styled, between employer and 

^ employ4s, is, What is the amount of the share eiich should have 
{-n profits and Avagos 1 For centuries the law and the government 
nterposed on the side of the employer in order to lessen the 
•if a tourer’s share. For a very long period, two centuries, -the efforts 
K of aw and government were unsacW'>fnl. At last iliey gained 
il their object, and gradually reduced the labourers’ share to a bare 

I ■ subsistence, so bare that in order to get their necessary work from 

Tiim they supplemented his wages by a tax on the general public, j 

as they do in a less degree to this day. The worst time, hoAA-evor, 
in the whole history of English labour was beginning when | 
Eden collected the facts which he gives us as to the labourer’s earn- i 
! iiigs. This condition of thiugs was continued for twenty-five years. ■ 

The farmers competed against each other for occupancies, t 
and constantly offered higher rents, which the enforced cheapness 
of their labourers’ wages enabled them to pay, and the necessities 
of the public artificially created by the corn laAvs enabled them to 
increase. They made common cause with the landlord, and : 
worked against the interests of the labourer and the general 
public, the body of consumers. They saw that if they pledged 
themselves to higher rents, they must needs procure the means by I 

lowering the cost of what they produced and by heightening its \ 

price. They achieved tho former by driving wages doAvn to a 
bare subsistence, and the latter by maintaining an artificial dearth 
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Inow it is plain that contracts founded on such unnatural 
conditions were certain, sooner or later, to bring mischief on 
those who agreed to them. It was certain that at an early 
period the nation would resent the existence of laws which were 
designed to stint- them. It was certain that manufacturers and 
traders, now secure of a foreign market, if trade were open to 
them, would demand that they should be able to sell their goods 
for that which the people would always readily consume, and 
would, therefore, be the best and safest object of exchange. It 
was probable that workmen would not be for ever content to 
accept nothing but a bare subsistence, and that they would seek 
to extricate themselves from so ungrateful a position. But the 
vitality of the old system was singular. It took the active 
agitation of a quarter of a century before free trade in food was 
granted. The labourer, unused to the action which springs from 
the consciousness of a common purpose, even when the liberty of 
union was given him, was too ignorant and too apathetic to use 
that force of combination which his ancestors five centuries 
before had employed with such effect. He fled from his calling. 
Other and better paid industries hired him from the farmyard 
and the harvest field, sometimes, indeed, to his ultimate injury. 
The most enterprising sought in the IJnited States and the 
colonies a future which was denied them here. 

But though there was a shrinkage on both sides in the quality 
and quantity of labour, in the price of certain farm products, 
and in the profits of agriculture, rents went on steadily increasing. 
It was an open secret that even when these enhanced rents were 
being paid, the farming class had so narrow a margin of profits 
that even slight reverses would become serious. It was known 
that agric^^lt■ural capital had greatly diminished, and that the 
cultivation of tho soil was gradually becoming slovenly and 
hnperfeet. At last tho crisis came, and the foolish payment 
of excessive rent, and the equally foolish receipt of excessive rent, 
have led to disasters in English agriculture to which there is no 
parallel in the annals of that industry. The case is made worse 
by the ftct that there appears to bo no prospect of an early and 
vigorous recovery, even though much rent is sacrificed. 
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pvURING the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, thg 
U price of wheat was on an average 98s. 6d. a quarter, i,e., 16-4 
times the rate which prevailed on an average for the 280 years in 
which there Avas practically no variation in money values, beyond 
4hose which aro.se from exceptional scai-city. In the year 1800, 
when the working man was Avithin the range of this extraordinary 
exaltation in the price of his food, the average wages of artizans 
were ISs. a week in London. They gradually rose by about 75 
per cent, during the years of dearth, being generally highest in 
the years which were characteristically dear. When greater 
plenty prevailed, they fell. In the country they Avere about 
one-third less than they were in London. It does not appear 
that artizans had their wages supplemented by the alloAvance 
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f system, for •when, in 1824, Lord John Bussell moved for a 
committee to inquire into the consequences of a practice which 
had now become general, and drew his motion in such generic 1 
terms as to include all kinds of labour, Mr. Peel objected that the 
reference to the committee would include snporfluons subjects, 

I and, in consequence, the inquiry was limiiod to agricuh-nral 
1 wages. 

; These wages, which I shall refer to more particularly, in so far 

i as evidence is forthcoming, further on in this chapter, were 
largely supplemented by parish allowances, '.rije mii.'nmun! 

. expended in the relief of the poor imder tiie old In w v. iis in ISl 8, 

' when it was nearly eight millions, or 13s. M. per head of the 

population. The factory hand was even worse off than the 
labourer’, arrd, as maelunery was gradually being introduced into 
I the manufacture of textile fabrics, the hand-loom weaver was 

f worst off of all. Groat as w^as the demand for labour under the 

I new system, it was, unfortunately, nob countervailed by an 
increase of real wages, hardly of nominal -wages, for the demand 
j was for both sexes arrd nearly all ages. But the severest penury 

[ ‘ fell on those who had Ijeen, in the older days of manufacture, the 

i specially skilled artizans in textile fabrics, for the effect of 

' machinery is to reduce labour as mnch as possible to the functioira 

of attention and guidance. The weavers, therefore, -who either 
could not or would nob accommodate themselves to the new order 
of things, suffered the direst rcvei’ses. It was no wonder that 
they looked on machineiy with the profoundesb hostility, that 
riots.and machine-breaking- were frequent, and that the bitterest 
! animosities were engendered. Thus in 1811-12, stordiing and 

; lace frames had been applied to the staple nianufacturos of 

Nottingham, and the discontented labourers, foreseeing or 
fancying that their livelihood would be imperilled, brolce into 
, houses find destroyed frames. The legislature thereupon passed 
an Act inflicting, as u.sual, the punishment of death on the 
frame-breakers. The Act only lasted two years; but on the 
occasion of its second reading. Lord Byron warmly attacked it, 
and recfwnmended that if the Act were carried, it should be so 
amended as to provide that the jury should always consisi of 
twelve butchers, and that a judge of '"he temper of Jefferys 
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should be always engaged to preside in the court. Such a judge 
would not have been hard to find at that time. 

It is easy to prove that the great movement of modem days, 
the employment of mechanical in the place of human forces, 
operates ultimately in cheapening produce and in bettering the 
wages of labour. But until that is brought about, the producers 
on the old lines may be subjected to severe privations. Nay, 
unless precautions are taken against the abuse of labour on the 
part of employers, it is very possible that the mass of those who 
work under the new system may sink into a lower position than 
that which they previously occupied when they were engaged 
with the old. The efficiency of labour may, by the use of 
mechanical expedients, be greatly enhanced, but unless the 
demand for labour is simultaneously enlarged, the profits of the 
employer may be increased enormously, while the wages of the 
workmen may even be lessened. Such a result may be further 
assisted by the temporary monopoly of patents. That the 
patents of Arkwright and Peel secured enormous fortunes for 
these inventors or purchasers of inventions we all know, that 
they ultimately cheapened production is equally clear; that they 
gave England well-nigh a monopoly in the supply of textile 
fabrics, is as manifest ; but it does not strictly follow that the 
workman was better paid. Tho hand loom weaver was 
undoubtedly impoverished, but I do not laid that the machine 
weaver bettered his position. His wages remained low, his 
means were even more straitened, and the misery of the manu- 
facturing districts was even greater than that of the agricultural. 

There are three processes by which the wages of artizans may 
be increased concurrently with the adoption and development of 
mechanical appliances. Any of these has its effect on the 
fortunes of labour, and as they have worked together, though at 
a. comparatively recent period, they have had a marked influenco 
on their wages, in results which can be clearly braced. They are 
restraints imposed by law on the employment of labour ; restraints 
imposed by the joint action of labourers ; and the competition of 
capitalists as producers. Further, since the existence| of such 
restraints and such a competition sharpen those inventive 
faculties which are ever on the look out for the means by which 
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the process of production is cheapened, and when, in addition Jo 
these causes, there is the further stimulant of a market restricted 
by the policy of other countries, and therefore only open under 
the conditions of such a further cheapening as will enable the 
product to get over the barrier of foreign protection, the most 
powerful stimulants are applied to mechanical intelligence and 
productive invention. 

Now for the early part of the nineteenth century, for nearly 
the first half of it, these conditions did not exist concurrently 
with the development of mechanical appliances. There was no 
control put on the employment of the young in any calling, 
and the manufacturer who had cheapened his production by 
the introduction of machinery could add to his profits by the 
employment of children in that kind of work which, under an 
earlier ^stem, was carried on by adults. He could further, the 
poverty of workmen assisting the silence of law, make a saving 
by paying his wages, in part at least, by tallies on a shop which 
belonged to himself, and could add the profits of retail trade to 
the profits of cheap labour. The Factory Acts, which prohibited 
the employment of some persons altogether, and regulated the 
horns during which some other persons could be employed, 
increased the wages of labour absolutely and relatively, and*, as 
has been shown, without diminishing, as also did the prohibition 
of the truck or tally system, the legitimate profits of the 
employer. The restraints which could be imposed by the joint 
action of labourers, though legally possible at an earlier dato, 
were very slow in their operation. The illegal combination, 
branded as a conspiracy {ind .‘•oiuorimer' i-voa-tod as a felony, was 
certain to resori; to violosit action w'hen its aims wore thwarted, 
and in the earlier daj’-s of its imperfect legality constantly out- 
raged the liberty which it purposed to secure, illho trade unions 
of the earlier jjeriod liad very much to unlearn, in that they 
were to substitute confidence for distrust, prudence and judgment 
for haste and msh action, conciliation for force, foresight for 
passion, and a careful iuterpvetation of their powers in place of 
headlong? vengeance for the WTongs which they conceived that 
they were still aufiering. Tlrey who try to combine individual 
fegfees and purposes, and to substitute joint-stock action, with its 
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mfv hr-. Ti'iWi =o !: lioiiUMi iii.tliOi-iiy. fo-- inficpeiKieiifc 
iiMl li'JiJ; ii'cn' T)-!;-!y :i!:;!cs? fteriou:? ciTOVri bofove iJ!i;y 
(!i.-i^oov';;r ibe oi !-hi> nov.- powora uiiicli thoy ure 

wielding. The founders of the Bank of England collected sub- 
scrii>tion,s from their sliitrcholders, and applied them with all the 
iudgm.cnt they possessed in a novel way to irach; and I'inaiice. 
During the first twenty years of its existence the managers of 
the Bank committed citoi-s whidi, had it not been for the great 
comiriercial and political value of the institution, would have been 
fatal to it.s existence. The errors and failures of joint-stock 
enterprise have been ince.ssant and disastrou.s. The raihvay 
passenger in England would be providing ample dividends to the 
shareholders in tho.se companies if he paid a. halfpenny a inile on 
the most convenient conveyance, had not these undertakings been 
permanently hurdoaed, and their nominal capital increased three- 
fold by the blunders of those who projected them, by the rapine 
of those who gave them a legal status, and by the follies and 
recklessness of those who have managed them. 

But no undnrta.kiug reciuives more care, more prudence, more 
tact, more patience, more watchfulnc.s.s, than the application of 
the joint-stock principle to labour. In tlie first place, persons 
whose means are exceedingly slender have to make a sacrifice for 
an object highly advantageous if it can be secured, btit the 
success of which is always problematical and generally doubtful. 
In the next, they liavo to surrender their judgment to the deter- 
mination of tho.'C who have to interpret the most didlcult 
of problems, — the question whcthci' the market for labour will 
bear the cessation of labour. My readers aro a, ware that the 
leaders and m.nnagcrs of labour partnerships have very rarely 
formed a correct cstima.te of tlic powers at their di.3posal, and the 
powers which they strive to resist and overcome, for the im mediate 
object of a strike has only occasionally been obtained. In the 
next, they who coiuhiue for these ends ]ia.ve thn mortification of 
knowing and seeing that their sacrifices and labours m tlie 
machinery of their organization are made by a small portion of 
the order to which they belong, while the benefit of tb»nr action, 
if it be successful, is shared by those who decline to participate in 
the movement, and even take advantage of the occasion to bailie 
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those who assert, and with perfect sincerity, that they are 
labouring for the common good of all their fellows. I do not 
wonder that passion and violence have in past times accompanied 
the action of ti-ade unions, when the promoters and members of 
them have felt that they were thwarted, not by the resistance 
of employers, but by the selfishness, as they hold it, of those who 
profit by their policy and take advantage of them in the crisis of 
their struggles. 

The third cause which has affected favourably the position of 
labour and wages is the competition of capitalists, aggi’avated, 
thoxtgh not perhaps adversely affected, by the restrictions put on 
foreign markets. This competition is rendered intense by the 
occurrence from time to time of exceptional demand and of real or 
imaginary scarcities. Thus the waste of wealth and the demand 
for foreign products consequent upon the civil war in America 
added largely to the permanent industries of this country, and 
induced the investment of great masses of capital in undertakings 
from, which the capital coiild not be extricated or the capitalist 
disengage himselF, Within ten years of this event, a war, brief in 
its dui'ation but exceedingly destructive and dislocating, occurred in 
Europe, By a tinancial blunder of the gravest land, the vanquished 
nation was called upon to pay a vast ransom to the victor. This, 
a new capital, was at once thrown on the market, and beyond 
doubt Germany paid, in enhanced prices and inflated but unsafe 
activity, far more than she exacted. Now the waste of wealth, 
which had to be restored by foreign imports in the. one country, 
and the vast exaltation of prices, which for a time levelled the 
dam of protection in the other, called other masses of English 
capital into active and permanent investments for such industries 
as were stimulated at the time. Hence, with increasing produc- 
tion, wc hejiT of declining profits and unremunerative trade. But, 
on the whole, wages have not declmed. The phenomenon, often 
adverted to in these page,s, that a time of low prices is a time of 
good wages, has been exhibited during the last ten years. I make 
no doubt ti’.a.o there are compensations. It is admitted that the 
8ificie|ey of labour in attention, rapidity, and exactness keeps 
pace with the growing perfection of the machinery which it 
manipulates ; that the special skill of the mill-hand is getting 
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more marked and complete ; and that, perhaps, -were it not for 
the increasing number of those who share in the employers’ profit, 
the cheapening of the process would more than compensate for the 
cheapness of the product. 

Undoubtedly, if a rela,xation of foreign tarilis were to take 
place, this concurrent efficiency of machinery and labour in 
England, which, as far as I can observe, is far greater than in any 
country which I have visited, would be followed by a large 
increase of profits, and, relatively speaking, afar larger increase of 
wages. At present I believe that the worlonen of this country, 
speaking of them in the mass, are better paid th.an those of any 
other settled and fully peopled community, if one takes into 
account not merely the money wages which they earn, but the 
power which these wages have over commodities. But the 
rise is entirely of the last thirty years, and, unfortunately, it has 
not been shared by all in equal proportion, while the case of some 
has been rendered worse. 

The distress of the English workman during the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century was heightened by the issue of a depre- 
ciated paper currency. The history of that depreciation, the 
causes which brought it about, and the consequences which 
followed from it, have been told so exactly and so exhaustively by 
Mr. Tooke, that, in my opinion, that branch of monetai'y science 
which is concerned with the functions of paper currency has had 
no substantial addition to it since he wrote, though one frequently 
meets with the heresies and the fallacies which this acute writer 
detected or refuted by anticipation. The effects of the depreciated 
currency fell, as usual, vdth more severity on labour, and on those 
generally who had small incomes, than it did on those who could 
interpret the discount on the currency, and malca a profit by their 
interpretation. In 1813, the premium on gold — i.e., the deprecia- 
tion of the paper — was nearly thirty per cent., and nominal wages 
were therefore in reality little more than two-thirds of their 
reputed value. The injury which was done to all was made a 
pretext for continuing the mischief beyond the time in which it 
cpuld have been removed } but it has often been found to I'-e the 
casa in the economical history of England that a demonstrated 
wrong, has been defended and its continuance supported on the 
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plea that to do justice to the many would inflict a loss on the 
few. 

In 1814, the quarter sessions assessment and the compulsory 
apprenticeship enacted by the Act of Elizabeth were abrogated. 
Tljey had done their work thoroughly, and the regulation of the 
labourers’ wages had been so completely successful that they 
were made mechanically to follow the price of food — a sure proof 
that wages are down to the level of subsistence. Thenceforward 
they were regulated by the farmers and the employers. There 
had been symptoms already that the justices were a little too 
considerate of the labourers’ necessities. Besides, the Speenham- 
land Act, as it was called, of 1795, had authorized the allowance 
system, under which the employer of labour paid half the wages, 
and the ratepayers, employers or not, contributed the other half. 
The farmers, therefore, had only to meet together, when wheat 
was 100s. a quarter, and meat by the carcase was 7 |q!. a pound 
(having been less than half the price twenty years before), 
and agree that they would pay their workmen a shilling a day, 
with the rider that the rest of the public should pay him another 
shilling, which they took care to assess, collect, and distribute at 
their discretion. It is no wonder that, except in the fact that 
the breadth of arable land was greatly increased, and that 
locally certain improvements were made in the breed of sheep, 
very little real progress was made in agriculture during the sixty 
years between 1780 and 1840. The Board of Agriculture, over 
which Young presided with such efficiency and diligence, was 
dissolved, and agriculture has never since, unfortunately, been 
made the object of a department of State. For some unexplained 
reason, the political party which has had the principal manage- 
ment of public ailliirs since the first Beforin Bill has .always been 
averse to the revival of this department, and their rivals, who are 
perpetually talking about the necessity for it when out of office, 
have as strangely neglected to renew it when they have been in. 

Vicious, demoralizing, and unjust as the allowance system was 
in principle, it occasion.ally g;ivo an opportunity to individuals 
who 1 * 1(1 sufficient prudence and thrift to make use of it. In 
my native village in Hampshire, I well remember two instance* 
of agricultural labourers who raised themselviw through the 
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machineiy of the allo-\vance system to the rank and fortunes of 
small yeomen. Both had large families, and both practised a bye 
industry. Tho village was peculiar in its social character, for 
there was not a tenant-farmer in it, all being freeholders or copy- 
holders. The rector was opulent and generous, and there were a 
few persons of some private means in the parish. But, on the 
whole, the rates .'ind the aliowarsces came from the resources of 
occupying owners, and were, therefore, the contribution of the 
vestry from its own resources, the only non-employers being one 
or two humble tradesmen, the rector, and a country gentleman, 
whose house and grounds were not a hundred acres in extent. 
There was no poverty in the whole place. Most of the labourers 
baked their own bread, brewed their own beer, kept pigs and 
poultry, and had half-an-acre or an acre to till for themselves as 
part of their hire. But they had regulated wages, and, when 
ihcir fijctilics were lai*ge, allowances. There were not infrequent 
sales (d’ land iii i,hc village, as families came to an end, but rarely 
in large quantities. The rector built extensively, parsonage, 
schools, and finally church, from his own means, and, therefore, 
employment was pretty general. The village mason became a 
considerable yeoman. But the two labourers of whom I am 
speaking had their allowances, lived on their fixed wages with the 
profits of their bye labour, one being pig-ldller to the village, 
and, therefore, always busy from Michaelmas to Lady-day, at a 
shilling a pig, and the offal, on which his family subsisted, with 
the produce of their small curtilage, for half the year. In the 
end, the allowance, saved scrupulously, and, I presume, made a 
profound secret, was invested in land by each. ' The one bought 
some forty acres of poor soil, on which he got a comfortable and 
independent living ; the other some twenty, on which he did stiU 
better, for the land was some of the best in the village. 

The abolition of compulsory apprenticeships in such callings as 
were specified in the Act of Elizabeth, or had been interpreted to 
come under its conditions, and the settlement of wages by the 
quarter sessions assessment or other magisterial authority, was 
not considered a boon by the artizans in 1814. In the fir|b place, 
the repeal of EKzabeth’s Act was demanded by tho employers of 
labour, and it was, therefore, suspicious. In the next, the legis- 
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lature from time to time had referred trade disputes between 
oniployei's and employed to certain permanent authorities. Be- 
sides, the capitalists were exceedingly averse to any restraints on 
the employment of apprentices under the old system ; and it was 
concluded, not without reason, that the repeal of the legal neces- 
sity would be followed by a rush into the calling. It should be 
remembered also that the change was effected at a time when the 
distress of the working classes was the deepest, that the avoAved 
object of the repeal was to cheapen labour, and that every effort 
was made then and thereafter to sharpen the edge and expedite 
the use of the hateful laws which had been constantly enacted up 
to 1800 against combinations of workmen, and were still strictly 
enforced. 

The defence of apprenticeship is two-fold. It secures, if the 
apprentice is adequately taught, a supply of good workmen, 
thoroughly instructed in the o-nfl. It the Tnimbcr of 

persons employed in the calling, by putiing iUi inipcilimcMt in tIu-j 
way of earning full wng.'->. In the former of these ends the public 
is intero-nid, i hough it- may bcs doubted whether, in the absence 
of a trade regulation under which the workinr.u sliould rcffii'^o to 
work for a dishonest manufacturer, and shouui bo a -usi cd l>y lii,; 
union, and probably protected by the law, in case the denunciation 
is made a means of oppressing him, the skill of the wor km an is 
not sometimes enlisted in concealing the dishonesty of the em- 
ployer. In the second aim of those who insist on or aclviscj fipren- 
ticeship, the trade alone is concerned. T’he further precaution 
talccn in some callings of limiting the pi’oportion of apprentices to 
journeymen, though defensible on certain grounds, is much more 
open to cliallengo. It is a restraint on the olioice of callings, and 
is, therefoT-e, apparently at lca.st, an injniy to those wlio a.re. liept 
outside a calling which tlioy would desire to enter, klr. Howell 
has stated the ca.se in his work on capital and labour with g?'ea (■ 
fairness. But it would appear from Ins own admi.ssions tliat while 
up to 1814 the practice of unlimited approuticeship was general, 
and the results disa.strous, tlio .abolition of the l:iw and tJio con.se- 
que^t ..discontinuance of the practice has Ijccai followed by an 
epoch of better and continually increasing wages. jSTow, though 
wages were said to have been less in the twenty jtvars bobvA'cmi 
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1820 and 1840 than they were in the previous twenty yeai-s, it is 
admitted tlnit the intrinsic value of these wages, as measured by 
their purchasing power, was greatly increased. But if we can 
rely on Mr. Leoni Levi’s figures, taken from the record of prices 
paid at Greenwich from 1800 to 1820, and between 1821 and 
1840, we shaE find that, in the former period, the rate of wages 
as compared with the cost of food was at 65*25 to 232*5, the first 
figure being the daily wages in ponce, and the second the aggregate 
cost in shillings of seven chief necessaries ; while in the latter 
period, the wages stand at 62*75, and the same articles cost only 
146-35. Wages, then, had actually risen, and the price of the 
necessaries of life had greatly fallen. 

The chief economical objection to apprenticeship, which has not 
been anticipated by Mr, Howell, is that it tends to create an ever- 
increasing residuum of unprotected labour. That all human 
societies as they grow more populous will have a proportionately 
lai'ger element of helplessnes,s, misery, and crime within them, is 
apparently inevitable. It is mo.st visible in countries where emi- 
gration goes on largely from the best and most vigorous stocks, 
and immigration into towns from poorer districts and foreign 
countries is active j for when immigration is from near localities, 
the least desirable addition to the growing population is likely to 
take place. Nom’- during the existence of the famous Statute of 
Apprenticeship, the residuum was driven to agricultural labour, 
or to the new industries where apprenticeship did not prevail. 
That the whole body of working men suffered greatly is only too 
manifest; that those callings suffered most which consisted of the 
non-apprenticod classes is pi’oved, if by nothing else, by the resis- 
tance whicli the workmen made to the a.bolition of tho custom. 
The common defence for the limitation of apprentices is that if 
bad times come, it is better for few to suffer than that many 
should, and that the limitation of hands is analogous to and 
identical with a limit of output in production. But the answer 
is, that the restraint puts a permanent suffering on those who 
would otherwise enter a better paid calling, and reduces an in- 
creasing number to permanently low wages. ^ 

In point of fact, the sufferings of the working-classes durinfl! 
the dismal period on which I have dwelt might hare been 
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aggravated by the practices of employers, and were certainly 
intensified by the harsh partiality of the law ; but they were due 
in the main to deeper causes. Thousfinds of homes were starved 
in order to find the means for the great war, the cost of which 
was really supported bj' the labour of those who toiled on and 
earned the wealth which was la\ushed freely, and at good interest 
for the lenders, by the government. The enormous taxation and 
the gigantic loans came from the store of accumulated capital, 
which the employers wrung from the poor wages of labour, or 
the landlords extracted from the growing gains of their tenants. 
To outward appearance, the strife was waged by armies and 
generals; in reality the resources on which the straggle was 
based, and without which it would have speedily collapsed, were 
the stint and starvation of labour, the overtaxed and underfed 
toils of childhood, the underpaid and uncertain employment of 
men. Wages were mulcted in order to provide the waste of war, 
and the profits of commerce and manufacture. It is no wonder 
that working-men have no great trust in government by party, 
for the two great historical parties have fleeced and ground them 
down with impartial persistence. 

Employers have constantly predicted that ruin would come on 
the great industries of the country if workmen were better paid 
and better treated. They resisted, and have resisted up to the 
present day, every demand wrhich workmen have made for the 
right of association, for the liniitation of children’s and women’s 
labour, for the shortening of hours, for the abolition of truck, 
for the protection of their workmen’s lives and limbs from 
preventible accidents, and are now appealing to the doctrine of 
liberty of contract, after having for centuries denied the liberty. 
This misconception as to the consequences w’hioh would ensue 
from Just and, as events have proved, tosg concc.^^.sions, has not 
been due to a cunning selfishness, but to the natural disinclination 
which all men have to make those efforts which have always 
compeiisatcd the lo.ss which they thought that they foresaw, and 
have fi-equently turned it into a gain. For it is a remarkable 
and indisputable result of tliose interferoneoa with what is 
apparently free action, that when their ju.stico or necessity ha* 
boon demonstrated, and the cliange or reform or restraint ha* 
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been adopted, benefit instead of injury to tlie imperilled interest, 
strength instead of weakness, have been the consequence. The 
concession of the right of combination was thought to be an 
infinite peril, and the workmen have gradually learnt their 
proper strength, and what is far more important, the strength 
and solidity of the calling in which they are engaged, and the 
profits which are rcquiied in order to secure its continuity and 
their employment. They are getting to know what is the point 
at which cost will cripple production, and may be r-afely Lmstcd 
not to destroy by excessive exactions that by which i hcy livij. 
The Eactory Acts were believed to be the death-blow to English 
manufacture, and they have made labour more eillcient, more 
intelligent, more decent, and more continuous, without trenching 
on profits. Only three years ago, the legislature determined on 
abolishing some of the fictions which lawyei’s had induced over 
the theory of common employment, and the same predictions of 
ruin were uttered. The law was pa.ssed, however, and a con- 
cession being made to the employers, under which, as is so often 
mischievously done, they were allowed to contract themselves out 
of the law, they oagci-ly clutched at the opportunity, as though 
the, whole life of their irwliisiry depended on thoir being able to 
save a few shillings a year in remedying the losses of their own 
heedlessness, or a few pounds which might, properly spent, 
obviate the risk and ensure that justice should be done. The 
Parliament and the Law, which never do hotter w'ork than when 
they arbitrate between timid interests, have over and over again 
by their action demonstrated the futility of these apprehensions 
and the folly of those fears. The only pity is, that Parliament 
has not had the courage to extend its action. 

The old law^s against combination and the doctrine of trade 
conspiracies were so dangerously wide, so capricious and uncertain, 
that at last the exasperation and anger of the workmen became 
excessive. The country was honeycombed with secret societies, 
and political disaffection was coupled with social discontent. The 
complaints of hungry workmen were met by the Peterloo massacre, 
and the demands for political reform, which the workmen had 
been instructed to consider remedial, by the Six Acts. In the 
early history of the English people, the bias of judges and law 
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courts was directed towards the emancipation of the peasant and 
the maintenance of personal rights. The process by which the 
serf became the copyholder was greatly assisted by the interpreters 
of the common law. But from the days of the Stuarts, the 
judges were servile, timid, and the enemies of personal liberty. 
Over and' over again Parliament has interposed to sweep away 
precedents w'hich have coerced natural liberty, and interpretations 
-which have violated justice. For generations it seemed that the 
W'Orst enemies of public and private liberty Avere those courts 
whose duty it v/as to adjudicate equitably and to state the law 
with faii'ness. Tlin FTiglish people owes much, to the persevering 
acuteness of Bcntham .and the high-minded couvago of Bomilly 
that it was delivered at last from the Kenyons and the Eldons. 

The credit of abolishing the combination laws is due to Joseph 
Hume. He procured a committee in 1824, took evidence, re- 
ported to the House, and obtained an instruction from it to the 
Chairman of Committees that a BUI should he drafted on the 
lines of eleven clauses dealing with the combination laws, and 
four which examined the effect of certain prohibitions put on 
artizans going abroad. The Committee declared itself unable to 
express any opinion on the propriety of removing tlx© prohibition 
then put on the exportation of machinery. The Bill appears to 
have passed without debate or opposition, for I find no record of 
any such debate in Hansard. The Act inflicted penalties on such 
combinations as attempted to further their ends by violence. 

It was inevitable that the working classes should immediately 
take .advantage of the powers which the law liad at last awarded 
to them. For nearly five centuries law after law had been 
passed under whiclx the -vvorkTuen’s wages had been regulated, for 
the reputed advantage of their employers. The English law has 
never ullectcd to fix the price of food, though sometimes procla- 
m.ations have pretended to do so, and local authority has occa- 
sionally been empowered to publi.sh fair prices. But -when a 
scarcity of labour occurred, due to natui'al Crau.se.^, it attempted to 
control the claims of the workmen. For more than two cen- 
turies the law was a complete failure. For nc-arly three, as I 
have shown at length, it was a complete success. How it waa 
entirely natnral for the worlonen to believe that what they had 
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gained at last was a ‘boon, since their employers had so long and 
so successfully deprived them of its use. The employers and 
Parliament became alarmed, and revised the Act of 1824, though 
they did not venture on materially modifying it. 

The ingenuity of the judges, almsys interested in the defence of 
property and very lit tie frioTn.Hj' to that of liberty, discovered 
that the common law against combinations was still alive, and a 
series of prosecutions on false or frivolous grounds was under- 
taken, convictions recorded, and punishments inflicted. Mr. 
Howell has collected several instances of these trials, and com- 
ments on the general dissatisfaction felt among worldng men at 
the administration of the law'. The ultimate emancipation of 
trade unions or labour partnerships from the difficulties and 
hindrances to which they were still exposed, and from the dis- 
abilities which precedents had put on them, is of very recent date. 

The condition of the ngrieultural labourer has been difierent 
from that of the artisan. Scattered, and incapable of combined 
action with his fellows, bow'ed down by centuries of oppression, 
hard usage, and hard words, vdth, as he believes, every social 
force against him, the landlord in league with the farmer, and 
the clergyman in league with both, the latter constantly preaching 
ressignation, and the two former constantly enforcing it, he has 
lived through evil times. Under the allowance system, he seems 
to have been guaranteed against starvation, and under the law of 
parochial settlement he avenged himself on some of his oppressors, 
though not on the worst, those who, on one pretext or another, 
quartered him on another parish, employed him on quarter 
sessions or farmers’ vestry assessment wages, and left others to 
supplement his wnges by the allowance, and to support him when 
they had w'orn out his body, as they had worn out his spirit long 
before. There is nothing in the history of civilisation more 
odious than the meanness of some English landlords, except it be 
their insolence. They have been abetted by the foolish farmers, 
who ground down their labourers in order to enrich the landlords, 
and have finally sacrificed themselves to the rent-rolls of profli- 
gates and gamblers. ^ 

The sharpest trial they had to bear was the wholesome surgery 
of the new poor law. Thia famous measure, which was so 
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»ecessary. so harsh, so inopportune, so unjust, was modelled on 
the practice winch had been adopted in two Nottinghamshire 
parishes, Sou i.h well and Bingham, in the former of which the 
workhouse test was organised by Sir George Nicholls, in the 
latter by Mr, Loavg, the father of an eminent statesman and very 
rigid economist of the laissez-faire school. The experiment of these 
two parishes was made the type of the new system. It is only 
just to say, that what might Jiave been famly equitable to all, 
though stiU severe in the last deg>’ee to +h'=‘ ngM>nltu'’fil Inh'^urcr, 
was mutilated by the owmers of .li-- u . ■■■. •' ■. ■.. ! ■>'< ,! 

in. making others pay for the maintenance of their labourers, as 
all the landed interests had made the oecupiei’s pay. 

The avei*ag6 wages of the agricultural labourer, according to 
Arthur Young’s calculations, had been 7s. 6cZ. a week from 1767 
to 1789; IO 5 . from 1799 to 1803; and 12s. from 1804 to 1810. 
In 1811, they were 12s. 9d. They continued at this rate for 
three years ; sunk about 17 per cent, from 1814 to 1818 ; about 
20 per cent, more in 1819-20 ; about 12 per cent, more in 1821 ; 
and 6 per cent, more in 1822. Then they began to rise, and, 
according to Mr. Yilliers’ returns in 1861, were 9s. 4d. in 1824; 
lOs. id. in 1837 ; and 11«. 7d. in 1860. In 1866, Mr. Levi sets 
them at 13s. It may oe doubted, however, whether these 
several increases of money wages were not, so far as the labourers 
were concerned, more than counterbalanced by the increase of 
house rent, the curtailment of allotments and similar indirect aids 
to labour-, to say nothing of the excision of the allowances under 
the old poor law. In 1837, the cost of maintaining the poor rvas 
less than in any year since 1800, and rvas three millions below 
what it had been in 1832, though the average price of wheat 
in the former year was 58.v, 8rf. ; in tho latter, 523. M ., — a dif- 
ference in the ordinary consumption of a labourer’y family, as 
estimated in bread, of about id. a week. The rise tlma effected 
in 1837 probably represents the compensation for tho loss of 
the allowances, for some expenses under the new poor law were 
conaiclerahly increased. I may add, that Young argued in 1813 
that t2le wages of tho agricultural labourer were below his 
necessary food, omitting all estimates as to house rent, fuel, 
clothing, and extras. 

10 
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The beneficent restraints of the Factoiy Acts were not extended 
to the children of agrienltural labourers engaged as helps 4o the 
paternal employment. Much of the activity which assisted the 
agitation for those excellent acts and insured theii- success, was 
the hostility felt by benevolent landowners to over-prosperous 
manufacturers. Even if the language employed by them did not 
warrant this inference, and the tactics they adopted did not 
confirm such a conclusion, the fact that agricultural children were 
not protected against premature labour would prove my con- 
tention. One does not see why they should not have been 
protected. The exposure of young children to weather, the 
custom of putting them under brutal carters and ploughmen, 
the Common practice of sending them to drive birds from newly- 
sown fields in the most inclement seasons of the year, with scanty 
food and clothing, was, I imagine, as hkely to be injurious to 
their health and growth as employment in mills. But the desire 
to secure an increasing rent, to be procured by the stint of the 
labourer, is, I imagine, as keen a passion in the bosom of the 
landlord as that of getting an increased profit from the unsuit- 
able labour of women and children or from the misery of the 
factory hand has ever been in the constitution of the manu- 
facturer. 

I do not remember, in the very extended study which I have 
given to the history of agidcultural labour and wages during the 
six centuries for which there is recorded and continuous evidence, 
that, in the worst experiences of the labourer, he was till very 
recently open to the risk of having his young children of either 
sex taken from him, and put under the care of a gang-master, 
with a view to their labouring in the fields, being housed for the 
night in barns, without the pretence of decency, not to say comfort, 
and apart from the obvious degradation of their condition, exposed 
to the coarse brutalities of the manager of children’s labour. But 
in the Eastern Counties it appears to have been till recently the 
practice, perhaps still is, for farmers to contract for the services of 
agricultural gangs, i.e., of crowds of children set to work lender an 
overseer who had hunted them up. The practice, I remember, 
was defended on the ordinary gound of cheap labour being a 
necesaty for profitable agriculture, which, when it is intwOTa^ 
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means that tenant farmers are too cowardly to resist rents which 
they cannot pay, except by the degradation of those whom they 
employ. That a peasantry, underpaid and underfed, should be 
constrained to submit their children to such an odious and demo- 
ralising slavery, is unhappily intelligible ; that the middle-man can 
be found to undertake the ofBce of such an agency, is a fact to be 
regretted but expected ; that farmers should allow themselves to 
etaploy such an expedient, is scandalous; but that they who 
pretend to consider the condition of the poor, and to be active in 
the interests of humanity, should be complacent and silent, is a 
negligence which ought to bring its punishment, or is an acquies- 
cence in iU-doing which I do not care to characterise. 

Some twenty or more years ago, Mr. Girdlestone, a clergyman in 
a country parish in the west of England, and then or subsequently 
a canon of Bristol, called attention to the miserable condition of 
agricultural labour in that part of England with which he was 
familiar. The agricultural labourers of Devon are more than 
ordinarily numerous, for within the memory of man, a lucrative 
local industry, cloth weaving, has decayed, and the ordinary 
population has been swollen by the accession of unemployed 
weavers. Mr. Girdlestone had the ordinary fate of those who 
attack the doings of the landed interest. His better behaved 
opponents denied the accuracy of his statements^ and published 
their own account of the facts. His rougher critics, the farmers, 
threatened him with violence and the horse-pond. It is not quite 
clear that his poor clients thought him their kindest friend in 
letting the world know what was their condition, for employers in 
country places have many opportunities of letting their work- 
men feel that discontent or complaint, oven if expressed by fin 
advocate, is dangerous. Quarter sessions’ justice is very often, 
apparently, partial, but tho tender mei’cics of farmers to thoir 
labourers are the reverse of gentle. ISTor, indeed, is there much 
good done in calling attention to such facts as !Mr. Girdlestone dis- 
closed, unless the reined}’- is clear and can be applied immediately. 
Even^tlie activity of the press, now far mere searching thfm 
it was twenty years ago, and the tenderness of t he pul die conscience, 
are apt to be transitory. Be.sides, tliough modern England is 
curious and sensitive, we may be certain that much xmreoorded 
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wrong is done. Tiie public prints do not know everything, and 
might find it inconvenient to know everything. 

Somo years latei’, Joseph Arch, a Warwick'] n’ro ponsani, mnlor- 
took the heroic task oF rousing the agi‘i(;-il:.ni.‘:,il !al)oiu\;r mnn Ids 
apathy, of beai-diug tbe farmers and i;J>e lavi.lownovs, ijnd of .-.iriv- 
iiig to create an agrienltural labourers’ union. I believe that I 
was the first person in some position who recognised his labours, 
by taking the chair at one of his meetings, and I have been able 
10 SCO how gooci his judgment has been, liow consistent his conduct, 
and how prodigious are his dillicalties. I believe he has done no 
little .service to his owm order, but I conclude he has done more 
for the general interests of lal)our, if only by showing how uni- 
versal is the instinct that workmen can ' ■ ‘ 1 . h- .* -i d: ' -■! 

by joint and united action. And it SuOida be said, uhat other 
workmen, trained for a lojigev period in the experience of labour 
partnerships, have aided, and that not obscurely, the undertaking 
in rvliicdi Ai’ch is engaged. 

The diflSculties in creating .and maintaining a labour partnership 
of agricultural hands .are very great. In the darkest period of 
their hi.story, avtizans, even when their action was proscribed by 
the law, still clung together, had common imrpo.so.i, took coujisol, 
though secretly and in peril, and struck against oppressively low 
wages. But for three centuries at least, agriculvau'al labourers 
liave had no organization whatever on bohalf of their class interests. 
[ shall have written in vain if I have not pointed out how efibc- 
tively the employers of rural labour contrived to enslave and 
subdue them. It is hard to see how any one could have hoped to 
move them. But even v/hen tliey were moved, it was still more 
difficult to make the units cohere. I remember that an eminent 
clei‘g3'man of my acquaintance, now deceased, told me that when 
he first took a country living,— some of Aj-ch’.s kindred were among 
his domestic servants, and he was entirely friendly to Arch’s 
policy,— nothing struck liim more painfully than the evident 
suspicion with tvhich the labourers in his parish met kindness. 
H.e.,said that he very early despaired of their confidence, for he 
notic^J^at ijivariably any trust he showed in them was distrusted, 
was suppos^- to be tendered with the object of overreaching them. 
I do. not comment on the experiences which must have induced 
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tins liabit of mind on them, but simply say that this was the 
material v^dth which Arch had to deal. 

I am willing enough to admit that my olcrieal friend’s position 
was more. awkward th:.>i! ihiit 01 otlior [jorsoris. '!'l;e l:ii;(ll{>i‘d, 
generally non-resident, i.-». oj-din.-n-ily .-peaking, a.s iitjiviio-.vsi to idio 
English peasant as if h(i woi-c: a foivigri jiOL(.-i!t:u.o, am! I .sn.-iiect 
that the Arcadian pictures we noAv and then get of the peasant- 
labourer, his wages and his allowances from the great house, are, 
v.'ith rare, exceptions, rustic ornaments in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the country seat, cotta gos with trim gardens, with 
honeysuckles trained on the walls, and neat border.s of old-fashioned 
llowei's in the little girdou by the roatl, the creations of a benevo- 
lent despot, who from some good nature and more ostentation 
keeps his poorei- neighbours in appa.rent content. But the peasant 
who has to do with the tenant-farmer enjoys none of these 
amenitie.s, and the parson who took the peasant’s part would be 
thw'firted in a hundred ways, and perhaps threatened with the 
horse-pond. I do not doubt that most country clergymen are 
kind aaid conscientious, hut they are poor hands at arbitrating 
bct^veen oiuplo^’ei’s and labourers; and when the former are 
farmers and the lattor are hinds, I have generally found that the 
clergy put a personal interpi-etaiion ou the apostle’s advice, and 
&eek to live peaceably with all men. 

But though, being one of their order, the advocate of an 
agricultural union occupies a more independent and more con- 
fidential position than the intelligent parish clergyman, the 
temper of the peasants must- be, even to .an enthusitist, no 
instrument '.0 play on. lie Jia- so .•i.m-'.i. ',i h ilu' .vi-i a" 
apathy of de-pair, lie lias !;) ct.’.cal '.m.o »' .'u.'l'-'- ’ - I'f 

ignorance. Be Is.!.- ibo h I. ' > » 1 i \ s' i” s .. 

He has to re* ■nice ihe low eiiurjing in >’ eu'ii 1 i i 

duty, for only ilio.-^e wl-i) ai-e woi-say g'fwi 

emancipation of Lhe J’liiglish .-^erf. ![ avoII ivuis'‘niljcr rhav. a Irjerul 

of mine, earnestly anxious to belter Ids labouno-s on las mode] 
farm, .,gave them high wage.-^, regular work, and .-;liow'('d iixum 
infinite conf-ideration. At last ho despaired and sold liis ]n‘(.iperty, 
because they thougiit him, in tlnur poor puzzled way, a fool ; and 
he found that he had made them worse knaves than he found them. 
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Again, sueii a man, constrained to be a leader of men, is 
obliged to assert an authority and exercise a decision, which 
others, inevitably less informed, cannot understand and are loath 
to submit to. This difficulty is universal. The most awkward 
persons to deal with when debate is needed are two mobs, one of 
uneducated, and the other of faii-ly educated persons j for the 
former are generally suspicious, the latter generally conceited. 
hTeither will concede to the expert unless there is danger, or till 
patience wearies conceit. The greatest difficulty, we are told, 
even with the comparatively well -trained artizan, is willing obe- 
dience to necessary discipline. It is said that the ill-success which 
has attended various schemes of co-operation has been due to the 
disinclination of operatives to obey the necessary orders of one 
w'ho is of their own order, whom they have invested with 
authority. They -will obey an overlooker whom their employer 
selects, even though his rule be harsh and severe 5 but it is not 
so easy to induce them to acquiesce iu the directions of those 
whom they could deposo at their pleasure. But the difficulty is 
greater the less instructed persons are, and the less familiar they 
are with the process by which the reality of liberty is achieved, 
—by the sacrifice of a portion of liberty itself. I have heard 
■that in Mr. Arch’s efforts he has been constantly baffied for a 
time by revolts from the necessary authority with which the 
manager of a labour organization must bo invested. 

Again, the scattered character of the agiicuitaral population 
must needs be a great difficulty in the way of adequately 
organizing them. The heads of a trade union in towns can 
summon their men speedily ; and take action, if action seems 
desirable, promptly. But it is far more difficult to manipulate 
■the scattered elements of an agricultural union, especially when 
the hostility to it is so marked, as has been generally shown, and 
the opportunities of giving effect to that hostility are so numerous. 
I do not believe that the mass of peasants could have been moved 
at all, had it not been for the organization of the Primitive 
Methodists, a religious system which, as far sxs I have seen its 
working, has done more good with scanty means, and perha|)s, in 
some persons’ eyes, with grotesque appliances for devotion, than 
mj other reli|ious agency. J hav© often found that the whole 
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character of a country parish has been changed for the better by 
the efforts of those rustic missionaries, who possess many of the 
qualities, and have reproduced not a little of the discipline which 
the preaching friars of the thirteenth, and the Lollard Bible-men 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries displayed or enforced. I 
believe it is true that all successful religious movements have 
aimed at heightening the morality and improving the material 
condition of those whom they have striven to influence. 

The poverty of the agricultural labourer is a serious bar to 
the organization of the order. If trade unions have done, as I 
feel persuaded they have, much to raise the moral and better the 
material condition of artizans and operatives, they still cost 
money. I see from the excellent and, on the whole, complete 
apology for trade unions written by Mr. George Howell, that 
the charges put on the members by the machinery of the union 
of engineers amounts to an annual average of 17s. 2d!, for the 
last six-and-twenty years ; and,, if I remember, my friend Mr. 
Broadhurst told the foreign workmen at the Paris conference, 
that the funds necessary for the mechanism which he recom- 
mended would be a shilling a week from every member. But 
though the work of an agricultural union is greater than that of 
an urban association, thei’e is no hope that peasants will be able 
to contribute at this rate. The economies of the agricultural 
labourers’ union are rigid, tho expenditure is cut down to the 
naiTowest limits. 

I am persuaded that the jealousy wliich tho farmers feel and 
the resentment which they express a.gainsfc Arch and his union ai’O 
mistaken. Tho first condition under which a workman can be 
expected to be honest and intelligent, efficient and effective, is 
that he should have a sense of self-respect. Half a man’s worth, 
says the Greek poet, is taken away on the day that he becomes a 
slave. The increase in the labourer’s pay, if it be obtained, will 
be much more than compensated by the moral education which 
he has got by submitting to discipline and by understanding the 
princi;^les of a labour partnership. When working men make a 
free contract, and they can never make such a contract as 
individuals, I am persuaded that they will make more intelligent 
and more beneficial bargains for the use of their labour than 
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they ever will if they are hindered from corporate and eolleoi.ive 
action, remain under tho impression that their wages are fixed 
without any discretion on their part, or are constantly called 
upon to defend or apologize for what thoy believe is their 
undoubted right, — a rlglir: wldcii no consistent economist would 
dispute. The piibUG is profoundly interested in the elhcdont^' 
and the independence of tho w'orking man. By the former the 
industrial success of the country is guaranteed and secured. In 
the latter, there lies the only hope that we shall ever he able 
to realize in our day what the trade guilds of the middle ages 
aimed at, and in some directions ur'|vC'*'’''"'rbly yreurrh —the 
character of the workman, as 1 iri I ;- :■ ■•: ! and- 

professional reputation, and the excellence of the work which he 
turned out, to say noth.ing of the practical refutation of social 
fallacies. Among the njt'ir.bci's of ;hc Agi'icultiirfd Labourtirs' 
Union, sobriety, independence of public charity, and education, 
are conditions. The trade unions of Loudon and other la,rge 
towns do not perhaps exercise the moral discipline over their 
members which they might do if their fallows more generally 
enlisted in tho system, and they will do, as they get stronger and 
better informed. Biit T am abundantly convinced that the 
English trade unionists include in their numbers the most 
intelligent, conscientious, and valuable of the working men. 

I have referred to the difficulties which beset those who strive 
by the machinery of trade partnership to better the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. At all times they would bo many, 
but they are sensibly enhanced at the present time. It is patent 
to every one, that a vast amount of English land is going out of 
tillage. It is known that the value of land during the last- five 
years has sunk to panic prices, for much of the price of land was 
duo to the expectation, realized during three centuries, that 
agricultural land would continually rise in value. How the 
mischief cannot have come from lowered price.?, for they are in- 
contestably higher than they w'ere ten years ago. It cannot have 
come' from the fact that effective agriculture is a lost art^ for if 
one takes every particular in the schedule of the conditions under 
■which agriculture is successful, the progi-ess of the art in the 
United Kingdom is as remarkable and as continuous as it is 
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possible to conceive it. Agricultural machines are better, breeds of 
animals are better, seeds are vastly bcitei-, miiu’U’iis Ii.mo Ix'en 
multiplied by chemical skill and tested by olaliOi'.iLe ex[)orii)U:i.i!s, 
and in every direction progress of a solid and sub^i '.iiLial kind lias 
been made. But in spite of all this, there is serious agricultural 
depression and serious national loss. Bor once, at least, the 
complaints of the farmers are substantial, for they have in numbers 
abandoned their calliug. 

There is only one explanation possible for the decline of agri- 
cultural profit. It must be that the income is not proportioned 
to the outlay, that the cost of agiieulture with a number of 
individuals who have hitherto followed tlie calling has been 
exce.ssive. Now Lhero may be four causes for this result, any one 
of which would be .^oi io;;?, but aKogothei’ mny bo now, as in past 
times, fatal. The-y are, ilrsi, in-:i ’.ii;ieiii.- Ciipival; second, ex- 
cessive rentj tliird, insecure tenure; fourth, inefficient laboiir. 
No writer on agricultui'o has over hesitated to ascribe disastrous 
consoquoncoa to the occurrence of any one of these incidents. 
What may we expect if all four ai’e coincident i That there are 
many agidculturists who during the last few. years have escaped 
these evils I can readily believe. But that many have failed 
through the pressure of the whole is manifest. And it sliould be 
remembered that 6xce.ssive rent is a I'elativo term ; that rent is 
excessive to one farmer which is easy to another ; and to discover 
what was the rent that not only the land hut the cultivator could 
hear should have been, .as it assuredly has not been, the business 
of the landowner, and his too often most dangei-ous adviser, the 
agent or surveyor. Of this I am comunced, that the effect of 
unpropitious seasons has been trivial when compared with the 
other causes. 'Foreign competition has had no effect except in 
the muddled and selfish heads of protectionists, as may be proved 
by obvious and measurable facts. ’Whether the partial and 
halting security which the late Act gives to the tenant will have 
any solid effect is too p’-oblematiaal for any one to anticipate. 

The, inefficiency of agricultural labour, its alternate scarcity 
and abundance, is, I believe, to he admitted. Low wages, harsh 
usage, and the temptation of advantage in other localities, explain 
much of the evil. Perhaps changes in the mode of cultivation, 
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the extension of pasture, and the use of machinery may have 
contributed in some slight degree. Ent the most hopeful prospect 
in this direction appears to me to lie in the oxtension of union 
principles among agricultural labourers. It is quite possible to 
pay too little for labour. Low wages, as economists have 
frequently demonstrated, do not always mean cheap labour, 
"What Young says about land, that you cannot give too little for 
poor soil or too much for good soil, is true of your workmen. 
Some few years ago, an eminent agriculturist of my acquaintance 
told me that he preferred to have union men on his land and 
bore testimony to their sobriety, steadiness, and integrity. Dis- 
content with one’s lot is not always a vice ; it may be the prelude 
to many virtues, the p.arent in the end of that which its timid or 
jealous critic would be the first to welcome. It seems tha,t the 
foolish and frantic calumnies which have been told about labour 
partnerships have this foundation. They who utter these state- 
ments are uneasy at the supreme utility of labour, and are afraid 
that it will destroy public prosperity. Labour knows the con- 
ditions of its existence and continuity better. Meanwhile the 
retention of foolish and suicidal privileges has created a dangerous 
interest, as yet wild and undefined, about the relation in which 
the people of England stand to the land of England. The lack of 
wisdom and foresight is, I am convinced, more prevalent among 
those who have governed the nation than in the nation whom 
they have governed. 
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I HAVE now, I trust, stated with sufficient distinctness the 
facts which hear on the history of wages and labour for six 
centuries in England, The evidence is taken from unimpeachable 
sources, from the record of what was actually paid, and the power 
which the wages earned had over the necessaries and eonvesdences 
of life. For ueai’ly half the period, I have myself .supplied all the 
eridence from which the inferences have been derived, or could be 
as yet. For another century I have relied on the notes which I 
have alieady collected for the history of prices during the period 
extending from the middle of Elizabeth's reign to the accession of 
Anne. For the rest I have trusted to Arthur Young and Eden 
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to the end of the eighteenth j to Tooke, Porter, and others for the 
nineteenth. I have been able, I hope, to discover and explain the 
special causes vliioh a (Tooted the labourer from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the first quarter in the nineteenth. 
I h.ave shown that from the earliest recorded annals, through 
nearly tljree centuries, the condition of the English labourer was 
that of plenty and hope, thr.t from perfectly intelligible causes it 
sank within a century to so low a level as to make the workmen 
practically helpless, and that the lowest point was reached just 
about the outbreak of the great war between King and Parlia- 
ment. Erom this time it gindually iinpjnved, till in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, thougli still far below tlie level of the 
fifteenth, it achieved cojupavative plenty. Tlion it liogan to siak 
again, and the workmen exporieuocd the diresr misery duiltig ilie 
great coiitincntid war*. Latterly, almost within our owui memory 
and knowledge, it has experienced a slow and partial improvement, 
the causes of which are to be found in the liberation of iiuhistry 
from protective laws, in the adoption of certain principles which 
restrained employment in some dii-ections, and most of all in tho 
concession to labourers of tlie right so long denied, of forming 
labour partnerships. 

Though tho materials befoi’e him were exceedingly inadequate, 
and in many particulars q\iite untrustworthy, my late friend Mr. 
Kewmarch, one of the very few persons Avho have been competent 
to interpret related stalistic.s, discoA-ered and announced, in tho 
last volume of the '' History of Prices,” that the best condition of 
the IJiiglisli Avorkmen was during the fifteenth century, and 
sulxsequently, hut in a less degree, in the first half of the 
eighteenth : tlie Avorst in the fii-st half of the scveiitoenth and in 
the first cjii.'Un.r of she nineteenth. Tlte periods, hoAvever, for 
which his information Avas defcctiA^e wore tho fifteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, iov one of Avhich, till 1 published my third and 
fourth volumes, no eAudence of value had been adduced; for the 
other, none has been printed. I am glad to have tlie opportunity 
of referring here to the great synthetical abilities of my latf?, friend, 
the more so because one is so constantly vexed b}- the rashness of 
many Avho attempt the work of one Avho did it so Avell and 
thoughtfully, and even put their names to it. 
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My reader will observe that I .-ot great storo by the roprirative 
energy of labour partnersliiiw or i-iMdo uriions in improving lAio 
material prospects of the workiisg e'.i'ses. TliO.'O ij-i'^tii.iiiioi'.s v,"oro> 
repressed with passionate vioieiice ar-d uialigM.snr'waieiirLiIruv'.s ns 
long as it was possible to do so. W'liou ii' wr.s !U;a:-.'S,i!‘y to rela.v 
the severities of the older laws, they Avere still persecuted by legal 
cbicfiiieiy whenever oppression could on any pretenoe bo justified. 
As they Avere sloAvly emancipated, ili-.y laive ceoist-jintly l-eeri tlie 
object of alarmist calumnies and su!i.'';.er ju-oiiic.'iions. 1 do not. 
speak of the language used by uev.-^p:! p-., r.tid reviews wisicli 
merely take the capitalist side of ilie (pi.\siio:t mid give aiio:iyii.io-.is 
utterance to the passion of the hour. Far graver Averc the 
allegations of such persons as Senior and Thornton, economists 
Avhoni I kuev’- and respected for their clearness of siglifc and the 
excellcnco of their intentions. Even my friend IMr, "Mill treated 
these forces of industrial life Avith a strange indiffei-eucc. I coii i’ess 
to haAong at one time viewed them suspiciously; b;,i:. ji. Jon-' siaidy 
of the history of labour has conAuneed me that they n.ve uoi. only 
the best friends of the workman, hut the best agency for the 
employer mid the public, and that to tho extension of those asso- 
ciations political economists and statesmen tuusL look for the 
solution of some among the most pres>iiig and i:ho mo>i; dliii(ivilr« 
problems of our own time. I shall hope to show this after I have 
dealt Avdth the facts of the present situation. 

Tiie ti-acle unionists speak AAuth considerable bitterness of political 
economists, and AA'ibh some reason. The ordinniy teaching of 
political economy admits as its first definition tha.t AA'ealth i.s the 
product of labour ; but it seldom tries to point out hoiv tho pro- 
ducer should oiitfiiu the benefit of his own. product. It treats of 
the manner in Avhich Avcalth is produced, and postpones or neglects 
tho consideration of tho process by wliich it is distributed, being, 
it seems, a.ttriictcd mainly by the agencies under Avliich it is 
accumulated. Writers have been habituated to estimate wealth 
as a general does military force, and are more concerned AAuth its 
concent^’ation than they are with the details of its partition. It 
is not surprising that this should he 'the case. Most writers on 
political economy have been persons in opulent or at least in easy 
ch’cumstances. They have witnessed, Avith profound or interested 
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satisfaction, the growth of wealth in the classes to which they 
belong, or with which they have been familiar or intimate. In 
their eyes the poverty of industry has been a puzzle, a nuisance, a 
problem, a social crime. They have every sympathy with the man 
who wins and saves, no matter how ; but they are not very 
considerate for the man who works. Kicardo, an acute stock- 
broker. went so far as to say that there should be no taxation of 
savings, so profound was his interest in the process of accumulation 
by individuals. It was strange that he did not see that the only 
fund which can be taxed is what the individual may save. To 
tax what he must spend is to destroy industry. 

In point of fact., ordinary political economy does not go further 
than to describe the pi’ocess and some of the consequences of 
a state of war. The war is industrial, in which each man is 
striving to get the better of his neighbour, to beat him in the 
stntggle for existence. Malthus and the elder Mill laid down the 
Darwinian hypothesis before the modern prophet of the physical 
life of the future and the pa-st began to speculate on natural 
forces. Malthus, a most excellent and benevolent person, was so 
tjonvinced that the limitation of what produces wealth should be 
effected in the interests of wealth, that he proposed to do away 
with all relief to destitution. The elder Mill endorsed the dismal 
and absurd theorem of Bicardo that the production of food wa^s 
obtained only in diminishing quantities by increased labour, and 
his son insisted on it with pious zeal. John Mill was so impressed 
with the risk of over-population that he hints, not obscurely, at 
unqualified restraint, at even more than the coercion of prudential 
foresight. It is needless to add that these Avriters magnify the 
function of the capitalist employer, are under the impression that 
capital can be transfen-ed from object to object with almost the 
facility of a balance from one banker to another banker, and are 
alarmed at the risk that national wealth may be sacrificed by a 
change in the relation which exists at any given time between 
profits and Avages. Nothing illustrates this alarm better tlian Mr. 
John Mill’s famous paradox that the fund available fer paying 
wages AA'as a fixed quantity. The countenance Avhich he gave to 
this doctrine has been made the basis of a perennial attack on 
trade unions. It insists on the mforonce that when the represen- 
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tatives of one industry strive to better themselves, they can do so 
only at the expense of other laboui-ers. This doctrine, which Mill 
at last saw was an error, has been the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the trade ■unions. It is as baseless in industrial life as the 
quadrature of the circle is in mathematics. But this postulate 
would not, I think, have been gravely alleged had not Mr. Mill 
been affected by the supreme significance of the production of 
accumulated wealth, the ideal of the speculative economists. 

It is exceedingly useful for men to know what will be the 
consequences of an industrial war, of a struggle for existence in 
society, of the results of that kind of competition, in which the 
strongest is entitled to use all his strength, and the weakest is to 
be judged, not by his utility, but by his success in the scramble. 
In these days we are told that the inferences of the economist are 
only tendencies. Had they been veritable, living realities, society 
would have long since collapsed, for they would have left only the 
alternative of two conditions — the relentless despotism of the few, 
or the anarchy of the many. I do not believe that, however 
great are the forces at the control of government, the logical 
consequences of rigid political economy would have been suffered 
to ensue. Force could, extinguish discontent for a time, but the 
extinguisher would have had to be hired, and would in the end 
itself take fire. 

The political economist of the strict school tells you what will 
happen (though he seldom tells you all that will happen) under 
certain conditions. Fortified with this information and warned 
by it, the statesman in the true sense sees what must not happen, 
and takes his precautions, applies his remedies, and neutralises 
the disasirons con.-iOiiuenco.-'. The struggle for existence, inter- 
preted strictly, is 'not progr(;ss but retrogression, and civilization 
is constantly engaged in moderating the striigglo, even at the 
risk of sometimes burdening itself -^vith indefinite liabilities. The 
information as to -what will come to pass under the unrestrained 
action of certain social laws, is a boon ■which we cannot over- 
estima^., provided, of course, that the antecedent causes are fully 
stated and properly estimated. The student of social science thus 
discovers, or tries to discover, which of these causes are preventible, 
and the statesman, if he be worthy, deals ^vith the problem. In 
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the sense that the researches of the economist tell us the truth, 
his lar’-.s ere beneficent, just the physical laws, which connect 
disease v\ii:l! iiscujsos and sliow :li of m;-.- 

iiois. a; 0 also Tt is oi ‘y s 

iiiTdgj’;;, and a row.', li-at lic is guide to all social action, instead 
of -being the interpreter of certain definite results, that he is 
informed by the workman that his eonclusions cannot be accepted 
as filial in the pi'actice of life, and by the statesman that they 
may consist with the constitution of another planet, but not with 
this. 

The case is rendered infinitely more complicated, and abstract 
political economy becomes still more unpractical, when the social 
condition of a.ny community has not grown naturally, but has 
been distorted by selfish laws and mischievous practices, the eSects 
of whicli still survive, though the causes ha.ve passed away; and 
more difiicnlfc, when some of the most potent among these causes 
still survive. TJiore has never yet been a civilised society in 
wliich nature was allowed to have her way, and where, in conse- 
quence, the economical condition of the people is one of spontaneous 
growth. Oho class has oppressed auother; and even when the 
opfumsion has 1 '• • ■••h'.l f.'" 'ho future, the present still 

bears, and for a !• .i b .• the inherited tnndencie.s of 

the past. Even in a country which, lilce that of the United 
(States, has had an apparently .spontaneous development, and has’ 
been freed from tyrannous custom.s, the immigrants bring with 
them the traditions, the weakncspe.s, the resentments of the 
country which they have quitted — feelings and habits which have 
been engendered by past experience, — .and have been cunningly 
int]'oduced to political and social heresies, promulgated for the 
benefit of the few, in their new home. 

Political economy has indeed taught one lesson of enormous 
value, thoiigh the truth has only been accepted in its fulness 
among ourselves. It is tliat any hindrance put by law or 
custom on the purchaser’s market is a wrong to every one — 
to the community first, to the labniircr next, to the cqf)iralist 
employer last. It is due loathe facts that tlie injury comes 
last to the capitalist, and that before the mischief is worked 
out such a person is able to gain abnormal profits by the lossea 
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of others; and that they who get these profits are an organization, 
the consumers and the labourers, as a rule, are only a mob ; that 
protectionist laws, as they are called, exist for a day. When 
labour is thoroughly organised, and worlmen find out the 
significance of the truth, which I have insisted on and illustrated 
in this work, that wages have always increased absolutely, — z.e., 
in their money amount, and relatively, i.e., in their purchasing 
power, when prices were low, — they will be still less disposed bo 
listen to the insidious advice of those who counsel them to help 
the movement for raising prices, through restraints on trade, 
under the plea of fairness. But it will be found that all the best 
inferences of the political economist have had the advantage of 
being inductions from experience, and have been supported by 
practice after they had been demonstrated in theory. 

Had economists worked out the most important part of their 
science, that which deals with the distribution of wealth, instead 
of merely busying themselves with hypothetical theories about 
vf»r'+-. profit®. ponnlation. they would have inculcated every one 
c' !,.•■■! i'. :;{• ' iich have seemed to conti’ol the pro- 

duction and distribution of wealth, but in reality have assisted the 
former, and have made the latter more natural, and therefore 
more equitable. I think that my contention, which I see quoted 
by Mr. Gfoschen, could be exhaustively proved, that every act of the 
legislature which seem.s to interfere with the doctrine of laissez- 
faire, and has stood the test of experience, has been endorsed 
because it has added to the general eflaciency of labour and, 
therefore, to the general well-being of society. A civilised people 
desires that they who produce its wealth should be intelligent, 
honest, thrifty, far-seeing, prudent, and, to the fullest extent 
possible, cultivated and weH-mannered. It is impossible that 
these advantages should be secured, and the economies whidh they 
invariably effect secured with them, unless the workman is 
adequately remunerated for Ijis labour, and is encouraged to hope. 
“ The liberal reward of labour,” says A dam >Smith, “ as it is tlie 
necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing 
national wealth. The scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, 
on the othrr Is.'iud, is the natural symptom that things are at 
a btiind, and tlieir starving condition that they ai’e going fast 
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backward.” The first sentence is indisputably true; but the 
phenomena referred to in the second may be artificially induced 
and were induced for a generation or two after Smith wrote. 
Employers will get labour cheap if they can ; it is the business of 
the State to prevent them getting it so cheaply, that they imperil 
the future of the race by the process ; and it is the business of 
particular crafts of workmen to sell their labour at as good a 
price as they can. They never have ruined, and they never will 
ruin, the capitalist employer by the process, for they may be 
trusted not to ruin themselves, since they are quite as acute as 
their employers in discerning what price the market will 
bear. 

There still exist in all their mischievous force two factors in the 
evil legacy of the past, which exercise a misehievons influence on 
the fortunes of English industry. One of these is the permission 
still given to accumulate land under settlements, and to suggest 
its devolution by primogeniture. The other is the unfairness 
which puts local taxatiou on the occupier in place of putting it, in 
paz't at least, on the owner. The first of these is partly an 
inheritance of the Korman Conquest, partly a result of the great 
War of Succession in the fifteenth century, partly the acquiescence 
of corrupt courts of justice in conveyancing practices, which were 
contrary to public policy and to the doedar'ed purposes of the 
common law. The .second begins with tho poor law of Elizabeth, 
At that time the occupier was generally the owner, and the rule 
was commended for its simplicity. But the slow operation of the 
former practice changed the conditions of the latter, and the 
occupier is rarely the owner, and can rarely become the owner. 
The convenient rule of Elizabeth’s law became the interested 
practice of every other kind of assessment imposed by Parliament. 
The cost incurred in the maintenance of roads, the police of town 
and country, the health of towns, the education of the young, are 
imposed on the occupier ; and the owner, except when he happens 
to be the occupier, is freed from all direct payments. As the 
revision of assessments is put into the hands of the quarter sessions, 
and the magistrates are not only genei-ally landowners, but have a 
necessary property qualific<ation, these authorities have invented a 
special system of valuing their own property, and on the plea that 
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they assess their houses and grounds at what they would let foe, 
have put nominal rates on themselves. 

Now that the owner of land should be allowed to get the best 
price he can for that which he has to sell or let is, I conceive, as 
fundamental a right as that of the manufacturer to secure the 
fullest price which the market will allow him for his produce, and 
the labourer the best price for his labour. Nothing is, I think, 
more foolish than the theory that the State should regulate the 
prices of land, produce, or labour, should fix a maximum or 
mmimum of either. Nothing, I think, could the theory become 
a practice, would be more disastrous to all. The English law 
attempted to carryout the theojy with regard to labour, as I have 
shown, for centuries, and with the most mischievous results to 
land, produce, and labour. But, on the other hand, nothing is 
more natural and proper than that a person who owns land, 
produce, or labour should get the best price he can for it \ should 
not, in short, be constrained to sell it to the first applicant, either 
at that person’s price or at a fixed price determined by law. 

But it is another thing for the legislature to give any vendor 
exceptional powers under which he can enhance the price of what 
he has to sell by constraining him to keep out of the market a 
large portion of that which is strictly limited in quantity. The 
custom was originally permitted, in order to protect the suw 3 essors 
of an existing generation of landowners against the consequences 
of their own vices, and the result has been to make them more 
vicious. This might be of no consequence, except in so far as it is 
not in the public interest that profligates in high position should 
be deliberately engendered bylaw; but the protection accorded 
to them is injurious to others, however good the personal charac- 
ter of the protected individual may be. It stands to reason that 
if the market of a necessary of life is deliberately straitened, its 
cost will be enhanced. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
miserable condition of the poorer classes in our large towns is 
greatly due to the accumulation of land in few hands in such 
towns, ^nd to the possession of land by corporations. 1 cannot 
doubt that if settlements of land were forbidden by law, and 
corporations were constrained to grant leases in perpetuity to 
purchasers, the market for convenient sites would be adajuately 
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stocked, and the price of land in towns would fall. It is, of 
eonrsp', impossible to find a parallel object to the existing area of a 
conmrj-; .Us linicl. But if we could conceive that the supply of the 
precious metals in any given country became a rigid quantity, and 
the law permitted individuals to take portions of this quantity 
out of currency, and hinder its natural distribution, it is certain 
that all prices but those of the precious metals would constantly 
fall. Something analogous to the case is to be found in the fact 
that the paper currency in the United States is limited by the 
necessity of purchasing government stock by the issuing banks. 
The debt in the States is rapidly being decreased, and the price 
of the residue is gradually advancing. It has been found necessary 
to permit an issue based on silver certificates, that is, on deposits 
of silver estimated at the factitious value of the silver coin. This 
expedient wiU, however, soon be ineffectual, and it will become 
necessary, unless the paper currency is to bear a premium, to find 
a further basis for the security of the issues, or to discover some 
new means for supplementing the paper circulation. 

No parallel, however, can be found to exactly illustrate the 
effect of an artificial stint of marketable land. It is a perpetual 
corner, to use an Americanism, created or permitted by the 
law to the injury of the multitude and for the advantage of 
the few, It gives the owner the power, not only of constraining 
ilvc public to ]:)ur<fh8i5e in :iu artifioisilly narrowed market, but of 
cornfh'.-lliug liim to pan wivli capital which he has laid out on 
a lojariimildo lease at The expiry of the term. Now this may be 
no injury to the middle man, for he will recoup himself from the 
necessities of the public, his customers. It may be no injury to 
the trader, though there are signs, not very obscure, in the 
growth of so-called co-operative shops, that the public are begin- 
ning to see that enormous rents for shops enter into the price of 
commodities purchased in them 3 and it may be no injury what- 
ever DO persons W'hose transactions are very largo, because the 
addition of a percentage to cover office expenses is infinitesimal 
under such Gircumsbamces. Ifut where rent is the m.o.st imjihortant 
and the mosL increasing part of the. cost of subsistence, n.s, it is 
with the urban labourer, especially in largo towns, the mischief 
is prodigious. The .solf-complac.'mcy with which .somt^ person.?-— 
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owners of land to a great extent in London, for the temporary- 
use of -which the severest terms which the law allows and the 
market gives are extorted, to say nothing of taxes on renewal, 
equivalent to the appropriation of the tenant’s good- will — advocate 
the housing of the London poor at the cost of the London 
occupiers, and, of course, to the enormous benefit of those who 
hold this induced monopoly, and will be vendors under forced 
sales, would be absolutely amaziug in any other coxintry besides 
England. But this kind of complacency is dangerous. 

While in the United States in 1881, I found that the reading 
public was interested and amused by Mr. George’s work on 
“Progress and Poverty." A clever man had caught up a few 
real facts and a few doubtful theories, and had constructed from 
them a sketch of social life, which was characterized by growing 
evil and waning hope. The sketch was not lacking in dramatic 
force, and in that probability which is frequently unreal, because 
it is based on, or appeals to, narrow or OAi;(;p|-ionMl e.\-p(;ri(.::<!OS. 
For this misery of the present and tlie ful-uic, G^.'orge 
prescribes a single and, in his opinion, a complete remedy, just as 
the o-wner of a patent medicine is ready to assert and advertise 
that his nostrum will prevent or cure every disease to which 
either sex and every age is subject. The book was written -with 
great clearness. The Americans, always pleased with clever 
paradoxes, and nob devoid of that intci*est in speculative pessimism 
which well-to-do people like to indulge in, especially when it is 
illustrated from foreign practices, read the book, not seriously, I 
conclude, and have, I presume, forgotten it. In England it has 
run through numerous editions, and is ^id to be eagerly accepted 
as a new gospel of labour by multitudes of intelligent workmen, 
who recognize in the English land system the aggravation of 
their discomfoi'ts, the spoliation of Lheir ivagos, and the present 
beggary of agriculture. The situation, it "seems to me, is 
sufficiently ominous, and the attitude which liindowners take, 
have taken, and appear likely to take in the future, discourages 
the defence of what is their proper right in the minds of competent 
and disinterested advocates. It is cletir that class is .set against 
tJass ; but who is to blame, in the past and in the present 1 for 
this distrust is nob alwa-ys made m:-niifest. It is certain, however, 
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that if discontent retaliates injustice by injustice, they are most 
in fault wbo gave the original provocation, and affect to be 
ignorant that they gave it, and continue to give it. 

The other serious cause of dissatisfaction is the practice of 
putting all local taxation on the occupier. This is especially felt 
in tovms, where local taxation is increasingly severe. The 
industries which aggregate in towns have, by their natural 
competition for building sites, aggravated By artificial scarcity 
induced on a limited area, continually enhanced the gi’ound value 
of house property in densely peopled localities. I could show, if 
the nature of my work required the proof, that land for two 
miles round St. Paul’s has increased during the last hundred and 
iifty years a thousand fold in value. In so far as such an 
expiation in value is not the arbitrary creation of a partial law, 
it is a natural result. If it could be shown to be the entire 
creation of labour and capital, as the Thames Embankment was, 
it is as much the property of the producers as a bale of cloth or 
a cask of sugar. Now it is the opinion of many, and these very 
respectable persons, that a very large portion of this enhanced 
value should become the property of the tax-payer, and that the 
revenue of it should be onqdoyed to diminish his burdens. Others 
go further, .4s a matter of fa«;t, the OAvner contributes nothing to 
local taxation. Everything, is heaped on the occupier. The 
land would be worthless without roads, and the occupier has to 
construct, widen, and repair them. It could not be inhabited 
without proper drainage, and the occupier is constrained to con- 
struct iiiid pay for the vrorks which give an initial value to the 
ground rent, and, after the outlay, enhance it. It could not be 
occupied without a propei- .supply of water, and the cost of this 
supply is levied on the occupior also. In return for the enormous 
expenditure paid by the tenant for these permanent improve- 
monts, he has his rent raised on his improvemhnts, and his taxes 
increased l y them. Tho occupier in towns is worse used by far 
than the Irish tenant was before the changes of the Land Act, 
for if the landlord made him pay interest on his own oufey, the 
cost of local taxation was shared betAveen the parties. 

It is commonly and confidently said that these taxes are only 
paid through the occupier, and not by him; that if they were 
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shifted to the landlord or the owner of the ground-rent, tlie price 
would be enhanced hy all the tax. To this it is a sufficiently 
practical answer to say, that in such a case no wrong can possibly 
be done by transferring local taxation to the ground owner and 
building owner in towns, where the tenancy is precarious ; and 
where the tenancy is a term, by dividing the charge between 
house landlord and ground landlord, accoi’ding to the respective 
capital values of their interest, with the object of imposing the 
whole of the taxation on the ground landlord at the termination 
of the lease. When this period arrives, the ground landlord may, 
if he pleases, not now being supplied by the law with a protected 
market, and under another condition to be stated hereafter, make 
his subsequent bargain with the tenant. Such an arrangement 
would test the truth of the allegation, and would clearly not 
mulct the owner of the unearned increment, since it would come 
back to him in an increased rent. I have never found that 
ground landlords welcome or even relish this proposal, which, 
on their own showing, would only involve a re-arrangement. 

The fact is, the statement is not true. It is, of course, the 
case, that when a tenant-farmer takes a farm he inquires about 
and calculates the outgoings before he offers a rent. A tithe 
rent charge, he knows, is only part of the rent, and if the and 
be tithe free, or if, the landlord pays this rent charge, he gives 
all the more for the land. If the two other charges were 
remitted, it entirely depends on the way in which they are 
remitted whether he will include them in his rent or not. I 
am referring to poor rates and highway rates. If the legal 
relief of the poor were extinguished, he would pay less rent, 
for he would assuredly have to pay more for labour, plus what 
those pay in poor rates who do not employ labour. If the 
highway rates were extinguished, and the state of things re- 
curred which wlls general before the Act of 1773, under which 
every occupier or owner was bound to find at least six days’ 
labour on the roads, he would probably pay less rent, because 
the iost of carriage would be enhanced, and the charge of 
taking goods to market would be mcreased. The fact is, the 
two principal rates levied on rural occupancy are in reality 
beneficial outlay, since without labour and roads no land has 
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value. They are antecedent conditions of agriculture in the 
first place, and rent in the second, in satisfying which the 
landowner and the farmer get subventions from other occupiers, 
who do oLVi ploy labour and yet contribute to the double fund. 

These i.cxe.s .‘ue ira.o.sf erred from the farmer to the land- 
owner in the shape of a reduced rent, because they are associated 
with what is essential to agricxiltural operations. A tax levied 
on an individual remains with him, unless he has some relation 
of exchange with another person, when he always strives to 
transfer that tax to such a person. If an income tax is levied 
on a farmer, he cannot transfer it to his landlord, or to the 
purchaser of agricultural produco : not to the former, because 
them is no transaction to which it can be annexed ; not to the 
l.iLPCT', bccaosoi:: is oxcludod by the competition of the market. 
A landlord who pays an income tax cannot make his tenant 
or any one else reimburse him. A tradesman who pays an 
income tax can possibly add it to the price of his goods, and 
would certainly attempt to do so, and it seems, from what 
tradesmen have said, may succeed in doing so. But in the case 
of beneficial outlay, such as that on poor rates and roads, the 
poor really pay the former in stinted wages, and the landowners 
do, and should do, most of the latter. 

These operations do not apply, or do not in mytbmg like the 
same rlfigren apply, to dwellings in towns. That the tenant takes 
cl'G ouTgoing« into aecounn h cortain. But what determines his 
rent iu the vast majorily of (?iiscsi.^ not the profit which he makes 
on the occupancy, but cl.c? pmporcioii wliicli rent boars to his 
iucome. It has been Jo7!g siiice i.hc.l i i'.c _<rround-rent of 
shops, and also the rates, in popular and business thoroughfares, 
are compensated for by enhanced price.s to purchasers, or, at least, 
by a much more rapid turnover, the latter being frequently a 
matter of personal reputation. If the local taxation wore trans- 
ferred from him to the ground- landlord, he joiglu lowoi'liis [)n‘cos, 
but there is no reason ro !>c!icvo he (.‘ould be ma'le to pay more 
rent. A man does not pay an increased ixmr boci.xiso lie jAi-dtes 
more profiits, but because the owner of his place; of business can 
reduce his profits by offering, when opportunity occurs, this site 
i.o a, rival tradesman. The local tax, therefore, tends to remain 
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with him, but is transferred along Avith the greater portion of his 
rent to the customer, under the head of trade charges, in so far as 
his energy and ingenuity can effect the transfer. 

With the mass of those who live in town tenements, these 
circumstances do not apply. A London labourer, I conclude, does 
not get better wages because he lives in London and pays a higher 
rent, but because, as a rule, the best labourers gravitate to the 
best market. I have pointed out before, that during the period 
in which the best wages were paid to the labourer, London wages 
were about 25 per cent, more than country wages of the same 
kind, and that when labour was depressed universally, the London 
labourer lost his advantage. During the fii’st twenty years of the 
present century, London wages were higher than country wages, 
but then both were on the margin of existence. At present, the 
more important orders of artizans in London are in receipt of 
higher wages than those who ply the same craft in the coimtry j 
but I have always been told that this was because they were 
worth all the difference. I have been constantly informed that it 
pays the employer to take London workmen into the country, at 
London wages, because their superiority is so marked. 

The practical immunity of ground rents from all taxation 
except income tax raises, naturally, the cost of sites. Local 
taxation in London is in the aggregate about one-third the annual 
value of ground and building rent together, the proportion of the 
two varying from many times more in the ground rent, to 
equality, ji>id to the reverse. I am persuaded from ray experience 
as a dii-octor in an indusin'!:! dwellings company, Avhose buildings 
are erected in the borough tvhich I represent (1SS3), tliat if the 
charge of local taxation were distributed equitably over the ground 
landlord and the building landlord, the effect on the cost of sites 
would be such as to render the housing of the industrious poor, 
in a two-roomed flat, with all conveniences of decency and cletm- 
liness in each habitation, a matter of comparative ease and of 
moderate commercial success. The solution of the problem woiild 
be easier still, if the law permitted a cheap registration of title 
and an inexpensive mortgage on advances made by GoA-ernmont, 
with a Avide margin for security. The unnatural cost of sites and 
the unnatural cost of legal instruments are the great, hindrances 
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to the economical housing of the poor in large towns. In the 
worst parts of London the ground rent is almost the whole of that 
for which rent is paid; and it is well known that when the 
Metropolitan Board of Works purchased the rookeries, they often 
paid for a filthy and dilapidated tenement the price of a mansion 
in a fashionable square. 

In the eastern and middle states of the American Union, local 
taxes are levied on owners, and not on occupiers ; upon property, 
and not on the use of property ; no kind of property being exempt 
fi'om contribution, as is, I think, absolutely just and necessary. 
Hence the owner of a magnificent house, with well-appointed and 
ample grounds, does not, as in England, escape with a nominal 
assessment, on the ground that the letting value of the property 
is problematical and, therefore, low. Again, the owner of void 
tenements is not excused from contributing on their assessed 
yalue. It is not the duty, American statesmen argue, of the 
public to remit an obligation on the ground that an owner does 
not dwell in his own house or discover a tenant for it. This 
system of taxation values stock-in-trade, furnitxire, even the 
balances of customers at bankers, and taxes ail. There is no 
reason why an empty house or .shop .should escape, because the 
owner does not employ it for the purpose which led to its erection. 
Hence, while in England landowners, being relieved from a tax 
on void tenements, escape everything but loss of interest on their 
property, and, therefore, if rich, are able to withhold their 
property from the market, under terms of special advantage, the 
American owner gets the sharp reminder of local taxation that it 
is his business to inhabit or sell or let his tenements. 

I have no doubt that strenuous efforts will be made to impose 
the expenditure necessary for the adequate housing of the 
industrial classy in London and other large towns on the local 
ratepayers or on the general public; and that* if possible, the 
purchase of sites for the erection of such habitations as are needed 
will be made a means for procuring exaggerated prices for tho-se 
owners of town property wbo have been able hitherto to evddo all 
contributions to loc.al purposes from their property, and to employ 
the machinery which the law a.llows them or confers on them in 
order to enhance the price of that wliich is needed to .satisfy what 
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either social danger, or a sense of naoral duty, or an awahiened 
humanity declares to be urgent. What the other cities may do, 
I do not pretend to predict, nor how far they will realise that 
they will be called on to perform a duty at a great cost to them- 
selves and at a great profit to the landowners. But London is 
helpless. Nothing can be conceived more ludicrously incompetent 
than the Board which manipulates its expenditure and at present 
transacts its municipal business. It is to be hoped that London 
may have an audible voice given it before the Ijegislature attempts 
to aggiavate its burdens. But as yet London is administered, and 
not self -governed. 

It is noteworthy that the demand for some action on the part 
of the Legislature for the better housing of the poor has not 
pi-oceeded from labour itself. The working classes have made no 
claim on the State for the supply of one of the necessaries of life 
at an arbitrated rate. It is probable that they can foresee that 
this process is not friendly to the object which they have before 
themselves, — to sell their labour at the best possible price ; and to 
effect that object by selling it collectively, and on the Joint-stock 
principle. On the other hand, they have not resented, except 
when the action proceeded from the masters, the competition of 
foreign workmen. Nor have they been, in the only capacity in 
which they deliberate, deluded by the sing-song of the fair trade 
syrens. To commend them for this is to patronise their good 
sense • for it is certain, and they are, I conclude, as convinced as 
any one can be, that state gifts, Uke charitable donations for 
purely business transactions, are always more than compensated 
by the reduction of what is, without them, the natural market 
rate of wages. If they are wise, they should be resolute in 
determining that the conditions under which they will engage in 
the social warfare and the social harmony are that those with 
whom they are concerned shall have or shall retain no privilege, 
and that they will be beguiled with no gifts, tho most insidious 
manner in which the workman may be led to sacrifice the advan- 
tages of his position. 

Some of the working classes in London, and those who have 
been long educated in the machinery of labour partnerships, have 
at last regained the relative rate of wages which they eai-ned in 
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the fifteenth century, though, perhaps, in some particulars, the 
recovery is not complete, I can illustrate what I mean by giving 
the details which I promised above. From 1449 to 1460 divers 
workmen were engaged in building at Oxford. The head mason 
got 4s. a week for nine months in the year the others, 3s. 
for ten. For two months the under masons got 2s. lOd, Kow 
a multiple of twelve will fairly represent, except in house-rent, 
the general difference in the cost of living at the present period 
and that to which I have referred. In modern values, then, 
these sums represent 48s., 40s., and 34s. Mr. Howell informs us 
that the bxtilding trades in London in 1877 had reached 7s. Igd. 
a day, or 42s. 9d. a week. I am not informed whether this rate 
is for the whole .six days, and for how many days in the year it 
may be reckoned on. The workman of the fifteenth century only 
missed eighteen days of the year, of which a fortnight was at 
Christmas, three days at Easter, three at Whitsuntide, and six on 
other days scattered over the year. My reader may care to see 
the average pric,es for the two years 1449-50. Wheat was 5s. lOd. 
a quarter ; malt, 3s. 10|(Z. ; oatmeal, 5s. ; beef, 4s. Id. the cwt. ; 
mutton, 4s. 6d. ; pork, 6s . ; geese, 4d . ; fowls, l§d. ; pigeons, 4d. 
a dozen ; candies, Is, Id. the dozen pounds ; cheese, a pound ; 
butter, ^d . ; eggs, 5§d. the hundred of 120 ; firewood, Is. 10|e2. 
the load; .shirting, 6d. a yard; and cloth Is, 6|i. If my reader 
cares to construct a table for himself from these facts, he will find, 
I think, that, leaving out house-rent, the most formidable item in 
modern, the most trivial in ancient times, my multiple of twelve 
is moderately low. 

I have taken the best prices of artizan labour in the best 
English market for such labour in order to contrast them, 
improved as they are by the mechanism of a trade union, 
v.ii.h i.iic f.'riee.-; paid .-T'outaiKiously in a country town in England 
434 years ago. I will now contrast the lowelt piuces of the 
most poorly paid labour (not, indeed, that in London, where 
the extremes of poverty are to be expected and are witnessed, 
but) in places where, if kindness can discover and aid struggling 
end ill-paid indu.stry, the search will be made and the assistance 
accorded, with the remuneration of the same kind of labour 
more than four centuries ago. 
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Women’s labour in agriculture is rare in the fifteenth 
century. When it is found, it varies from 2s. a week paid in 
hay and harvest time to 1 «. ^d . ; for ordinary field work, 
such as hoeing com, I have found it as low as Is., the rate paid 
old women for weeding pitched pavements. In the calculations 
made as to the rate of women’s wages in the agricultural district® 
supplied by Mr. Villiers in 1860, the average given is 4s. ’Hd, 
But if the price of this kind of labour had risen as highly as 
that of other commodities has, the wages of a woman labourer 
in husbandry would be from 24s. the best paid, and 18s. the 
ordinary rate, to 12s. the most poorly paid. I do not know 
whether any material increase has occuri'ed in such wages since 
1860, very little information being given as to the amount 
generally paid, and I think that such an outgoing would have 
been put prominently forward as a further cause of agricultural 
distress; but even if it be the case that it has increased som« 
twenty-five per cent, and is now at 65 ., the wages of ordinary 
agricultural labour earned by women are not more then a third 
of the amount which they were four centuries ago. 

In almost all comments on the wages paid the agricultural 
labourer, they who invite our attention to the facts in the 
public prints, and are invariably the landowners, dwell with 
satisfaction on the indirect allowances made to the peasant, his 
low-rented house and garden, his bit of potato ground, his 
occasional payment in kind by a periodical bushel of unsjileable 
wheat, and the concession of collecting wood or getting an 
allowance of loppings and roots as fuel, and insist that those 
are substantial additions to his weekly earnings. Undoubtedly 
he would be worse off without them, and generally when they 
are given they are an addition to such wages as the labourer 
could not live upon alone. But it should be remembered that 
these are to be Compared with the facts of fin- better days, of a 
time in which the peasant’s hut and curtilage was occupied at 
a fixed i*ent of 2 s. a year, which, treated by the multiplier 
given*above, would be less than sixpence a week at present; that 
the curtilage fiF Ids cottage was far larger than the villager’s 
garden is in our time ; that he had his share in the common 
of pasture; that he was able to keen noultrv, probably a cow, 
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certainly piga ; that his employers constantly gave him portions 
of food, under the name of nonschenes, daily; and that in 
harvest-time his wages were not only increased, but he was 
frequently boarded as well. I do not imagine that the present 
privileges and allowances of labourers in husbandry are to be 
recisoned as spontaneous acts of generosity on the part of 
employers, in whom I have never seen any such tendency, but 
simply as the curtailed and by no means equivalent survivals 
of much larger and more solid advantages, which could not, 
perhaps, witli safety be suddenly arid entirely extinguished. 

It is probable, too, chat- iho wages of labour were far more 
continuous in agricultural operations than they are at present. 
The farmer, before the use of machinery in substitution for 
human forces was adopted, and for a considerable time after 
it was familar, employed his hinds in many kinds of service 
for which mechanical means are now found. We learn from 
Young that many improvements had been made in the imple- 
ments employed in agriculture, and his English tours are full 
of engravings of such machines as he found in use. But 
sowing, reaping, mowing, and threshing were all done by 
hand; ploughing, of course, and the building of ricks. It was 
Young’s great desire to see improved ploughs adopted, and 
with them much more rapid and clean work, with less wear for 
man and cattle. Now, many of these necessary processes are 
effected by machinery, sowing universally, mowing generally, 
reaping and binding frequently. Ricks are often built by 
means of elevators, and the threshing of com is invariably 
done by machines. But the six or eight weeks of the labourers’ 
hay and com harvest were what he relied on for supplementing 
the scanty earnings of the rest of the year, and were constantly 
the source from which he supplied himself with the extras, 
over and above the bare food, of fuel, house-uent, clothing, and 
casualties. He expected to have much work in the bam during 
winter at threshing, and now the use of the flail is a lost art. 
It is more than likely that the shortening of his excej^ional 
advantages, and the change which has come over the previous 
regularity of his occupation, would be very indifferently com- 
pensated by a rise of 25 per cent, in his wages when he is employed. 
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I stated in a previous clmpter that the day was one of eight 
hours’ work, and grounded my opinion on the fact that winter 
wages were reckoned to be payable only in the months of 
December and January, and from the fact that extra hours, 
sometimes as many as forty-eight in the week, are frequently 
paid for by the l^g’s agents when hurried work was needed. 
These hours, of course, were not continuous, being broken for 
nonsehenes, dinner, and supper in the summer, and for nonschenes 
and dinner in the shorter days. During the winter solstice it 
seems that only the dinner-time was allowed. Even when the 
Act of Elizabeth and the regulations of the quarter sessions 
prescribed a day of twelve hours all the year round, for this is 
in effect the meaning of the clause, two hours and a half were 
allowed for rest, and the day was brought down, on an average, 
to nine hours and a half. But this was precisely one of those 
prescriptions which labourers would be sure to resist and em- 
ployers would find it expedient not to insist on. That it was 
evaded is, I think, clear from the fact that the quarter sessions’ 
ordinances constantly call attention to the law, and remind 
artizans of the penalties they incurred, — a penny for every hour 
of absence. Employers were very likely to discover that the 
labourer’s resistance to an excessively long day was not entirely 
personal, and that the work might suffer from the workman’s 
weariness or exhaustion. Now the quality of the work in the 
old times of which I have written is unquestionable. It stands 
to this day a proof of how excellent ancient masonry was. The 
building from the construction of which I have inferred so 
much as to work and wages, is still standing as it was left 
four centuries ago. I" am persuaded that such perfect masonry 
would have been incompatible with a long hours’ day. You may 
still see brickwork of the next century, which I venture on 
asserting no m^em work would parallel; and within five 
minutes’ walk of it IRoman brickwork, probably sixteen centuries 
old, which is as solid and substantial as when it was first 
erected. The artizan who is demanding at this time an eight 
hours’ day in the building trades is simply striving to recjovor 
what liis ancestor v’oi'ked by four or five centuries ago. It is 
uly to be liopcd that ho will emulate the integrity and thorougbf 
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ness of tlie ■work wkich Ms ancestor performed. According to 
Mr. Leone Levi, tke average amount of hours in the building 
trades at the date of his work on the wages of the working 
classes (1867) was fifty-five hours. 

The magnitude of commercial undertakings, due to the cheapen- 
ing wMch ensues when business is concentrated in few hands, is a 
characteristic of modern times. In some particulars it is better 
for the working classes ; in some it induces inconveniences ; in all 
it makes the organization of labour a necessity, and, as I hope to 
show hereafter, a solid advantage to the public. I have already 
stated that in the past, wMch I have been contrasting with the 
present, the relation of employer and employed was exceedingly 
direct ; nor do I doubt that it was to tMs directness that the high 
I’emuneration of the artizan was due. A church or a mansion 
was to be built, a new wing or new offices to be added to a con- 
ventual house or college. Perhaps the owner supplied the plans. 

If not, the master mason knew how “ to draw his plot,” and the 
master carpenter his. The employer bought all the raw materials 
direct from the manufacturers, and put them ready for use on the 
spot. He could calculate within a very moderate margin what 
the whole would cost, and what would be the charge of labour. 

In the building to which I have referred, the cost of materials, on 
much of which labour is expended, was J664 10s. ; of labour, 

£73 Os. 0|d. ; and the extras connected with the structure, but not 
immediately associated with the materials and labour, ^14 9s, 0|d. 

Thus in the aggregate charge, the cost of materials is 38‘3 per 
cent. ; that of labour, 61 '4 per cent. ; and of extras, 10'3 per 
cent 

The multiple of twelve would put this structure at a cost of 
£1,703 12s. 6?^., from wMcli should be deducted the sale of certain 
cranes, worth, on the same estimate, £73 125., and therefore 
leaving £1,630. How I make no doubt ikat ^ the pre.sent day 
the tower w^ould co.st from £4,000 to £5,000, and I infer that the 
additional cost would be entirely due to the charge of contractor’s 
profit, architcct’.s commission, and middle-men’.s a,dvantage. • It is 
upon the saving of this enormons waste that the energies of the 
intelligent employer arc directed, and the advocates of increased ^ 
wages for workmen should be. When the economy is effected, it 
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will be fotindj concui’rently with another reduction of charge 
alluded to ah-eady, that workmen may get better wages and may 
] c ■: ■ =■ rl'.-.'.i 1'. bou~‘''b It is assuredly from the stint of Wiiges 
■. ■ i;.' !)i - {, ■ ^.'iie-men have been derived. 

The employer in our day is unknown probably to nine-tenths of 
his workmen. Their relations are generally with his agents and 
overlookers only, and probably must remain so. But it will be 
evident that the more able and shrewd the employer is, the greater 
will be his profits, because such mental qualities are rare ; and the 
more difficult his workmen make his position, either by slackness 
or slovenhness of work, or by the necessity of supervision, the 
greater do they themselves make his profits to be. He has a large 
margin from which he can save in the competition with those who 
are engaged in the same calling, by the reduction of the middle- 
man’s charges. He has another large margin from which he can 
save, in the character of his workmen and the goodness of their 
work, for the better this is than the average, and the greater its 
efficiency is, the cheaper it is to him. If, however, this quality of 
excellence becomes genei*al in workmen, they ultimately have it 
In their power to attach a portion of his profits, by a demand for 
higher wages, and by a conviction that he ^vill not forego a cessation 
of his advantage by refusing to part with- a poitiion of it. It ■^vill 
be foimd, I bolinvo, that those heads of firms who best know their 
business are ujosi' amonable ro the reasonable demands of their 
workmen, and the analysis given above shows that the reason of 
this is that they make greater profits than their rivals. Bor 
, though it is true that, in the first place, an increase of wages can 
only be derived from profits, and where lent is a principal result 
from profits, as it is notably in agriculture, from rent, the efficiency 
of labour may be so incrcascil in the end that profits and rc-mt may 
rapidly recover themscJve.s. This is the way in which the judicious 
employment of mltehinery tends to raise -wages. That it lessens 
the demand for labour immediately is possible, just as a successful 
demand for more wages lessens profits, but in the end it increases 
i-hemj-'for it cheapens production, and thereupon sets up a fresh 
demand for labour, and lessens cost, and thereby leaves a larger 
margin of gi’oss profits to be divided. Tlie iiicrerase in the wages 
of agidcnltural laborir between 1730 and 1760 Avas not merely due 
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bo the fact that agricultural produce was oheop, but to the fact 
that profits in agriculture were large, that a rapidly increasing 
area of cultivation was taken in hand, and that a rapidly increasing 
capital was put into the land. 

Now it cannot be denied that capital may seek laboui-, and that 
labour may, without an effort, be able to gain the advantage of 
this demand. Such an event has occurred when there has been 
a sudden deficiency of labour, as after the great pestilence of 1348. 
It has occurred when the distribution of employment has become 
so exactly proportionate to the current demand for labour that 
demand has been always in excess of supply, as was the case in the 
fifteenth century, and is normally the ease in countries where 
labour is scarce and the opportunities of wealth are great, as ia 
the western, and especially the mineral districts of the American 
Union. Such an event has occurred when there has been a sudden 
and increasing demand for special products, as happened to the 
coal and iron trades in 1865 and 1873. It does to ?oin.e extent 
when the supply of labour is in equilibrio, and liie v'omperi' ion of 
capitalists is great, — a rarer phenomenon. But in the great 
majority of cases, the whole advantage of a new discovery, a new 
process, and a new machine rests with the capitalist employer. 
The great inventions of steam and the machinery employed in 
textile fabrics remained with those who invented and applied these 
capital forces and processes. The artisan, by whose labour the 
development of this wealth was alone possible, became more 
impoverished and stinted. If population wa« s^!muln,ted, it was 
made more miserablt!, Mid popu!fj.:ioii wiil grow inpidh- Avlieii i;iie 
condition of the people is dortrioviirod. Now if. i.- impo-ssil'le i.o 
doubt that had labour pJirinersbips bccii genoriil aiid irgal in iiiO: 
latter part of the eig;!i.ecn;,h cen;nry, iho Eugii.^lnnan of ilmi. 
epoch would have been as assuredly able ro i.uabc bo'-i.Ci' ioi-ii!- 
with his employer as we are told he did in the fourteenth, when 
the Legislature vainly strove to put down th.e combinifiio7is of those 
ancient trade unioi^s. 

1 1 would be possible to go through the various kinds of hibour 
which were carried on in those remote times, and arc .still special 
industries. But enough has, I trust, been said to sustain the 
main conclusions at which I have arrived. Prom what is supposed 
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i4) be the natural, and, on the whole, justifiable, tendency of the 
parties to a contract, the employer strives to enlist the services of 
the common factor with himself of profit and wealth on the most 
favourable terms for his part of the bargain. The labourer or 
workm^bn, on the other side, seeks as naturally to achieve his 
advantage, though he is seriously liindered by his individual 
impotence and by the urgency which disables him from lingering 
long over the terms of the bargain. But in the process of settling 
it, he has on very rare occasions been put in the position of using 
his power with prodigious force, so as almost to annihilate interests 
which seemed secure and progressive, as in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and to effect a social revolution. From time 
to time, in a minor degree, he has been able to produce, by his 
discontent and the temporary cessation of his industry, great 
inconvenience. The power which he possessed, and the use which 
he made of it, suggested that the rare occasions on which he could 
act should be anticipated and restrained, and the Legislature at 
last succeeded in binding them, though he struggled vigorously, 
and in the end proved that his liberty was less dangerous than his 
servitude. 

Then began a new departure. The policy of the past had done 
mischief to the interests which it profesKsed to furthei*, and the 
new poor law was enacted. The policy of repression had led to 
results which seemed to threaten the very existence of a large 
class of artisans and of the futui'e of the nation, and the Factory 
Acts were passed. The soil of England became too narrow for its 
people, and employment, even under the circumstances of those 
restraints on employment which the Factory Acts induced, became 
precarious. There was danger in the air, .and perhaps the Legisla- 
ture became alive to the duty of considering other interests than 
one, and free trade in food was establi.shed. 

Meanwhile tho^working elas-ses were not idle, and not a few of 
them adopted, though .‘=till wfith gre.at risks, the new freedom 
which was accorded them, and founded labour partnerships. 
These, have grown; and whatever the capitalist and some of the 
public may think of them, they arc believed by many workmen to 
be a far greater and more powerful instruniont for good to those 
who have conceived, developed, and supported them than any 
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.marantee of law or custom. The advocates of the system have 
demanded as yet but Httle from the Legislature beyond what is 
essential to their free action. It remains to be seen whether they 
have not been a benefit in the past, and are a principal hope in 
the future, not of that laboiir merely for whose ends they have 
been severally established, but of labour in general, of human 
progress ; and lastly, whether they do not form the readiest means, 
perhaps tlie onlv means, by which the gravest social and political 
problems may be stated and solved. I shall try to make an esti- 
mate of this question in the next and concluding chapter. 
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Work. 

T he English Grovernnient, till very recent times, having been 
administered by opulent landowners and successful traders, 
did its best to depress the condition of those who live by labour. 
Parliament has, indeed, within the last .sixty years, done much in 
abrogating severe and repressive laws, in giving freedom to labour, 
in making the United Kingdom a fi’ee mai’ket, and thci-oby edu- 
cating its industry, in restraining the greed which nmpi.03'ed 
immature labour, in disal>ling women from certain degrading 
employments,, in constraining employers to deal fairly with their 
workmen, and in arbitrating between rapacious liuidlords and 
defenceless tenants. It has, indeed, by no means completed its 
duties to the public. It mu.st sooner or If iter, the sooner the 
hotter, .swo(?,p away the distinction bet-ween real and pei’sonal 
e.^tate, forl^icl the .settlement of land, and release conveyances from 
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the grip of the attorney by establishing a cheap and compulsory 
registration or title. It has been reckoned that the conveyance 
of real estate in the United Kingdom is mulcted in law charges, 
exclusive of taxes, to the extent of ^612,000,000 annually. I do not 
answer for the accuracy of the figures, or know, indeed, ’ivhat are 
the elements from which they are derived. But I know that such 
charges are a present loss, which are not only without any 
equivalent whatever, but constantly bring about an insecurity 
from which properly registered titles would be free. And, again, 
there must be a revision of local taxation, under which landowners 
shall be made to bear their just share in local burdens ; and to 
which, as I readily admit, all property should, except in the case 
of poor rates and roads, contribute by relieving occupancy and 
taxing property. But though much remains to be done, more has 
been done in this country than in any other to remove the legal 
disabilities of labour, and give it freedom of action. The result 
of this wisdom is manifest. The unwise delay in other heedful 
reforms will soon be plain. 

It is, indeed, imitosMole to do away at once with the effects of 
the pi'i'ri;, Thf' gr(n\ih of society has been distorted by partial 
and injurious laws, and the distortion will not be removed by the 
removal of the causes which induced it. You cannot, as the 
adventurer in the Greek comedy does, take the nation, and, by 
some magic bath, restore it from decrepitude, disease, vice, dirt, 
drunkenness, and ignorance, to manliness, health, virtue, self- 
respect, sobriety, knowledge, forethought, and wisdom at a stroke. 
It will need long years of patient and disappointing labour before 
the marks imprinted by centuries of misrule and wrong-doing are 
effaced. And furthermore, the renewal, if it is to come, cannot 
be imposed from without. It must be developed from within. 
Beyond the removal of positive mischief, which it has in past 
times created, the Legislature can do Httie more than give every 
freedom it can for innocent energj^, and check all the mischief, as 
far as is possible, which comes from the strong domiueering ovei' 
the weiilr. If it does too much, it enfeebles enterprise and dis- 
courages practical w-isdom. If it neglects to adequately protect 
the weak, and thereby gives licenso to selfishness .and fraud, it 
permits a triable, for which it has assuredly to find a remedy. 
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For can the aid of well-meaning persons outside the mischief 
which has to be remedied do much beyond, pnrlinp?, disclo :ir:g tlio 
d'-r.'.-v r of cure. If i-tuiro h«": evil m; work 

;■ ! :■ V ::o live by wages, mosi ot‘ !.}.io cuti- 

must «ome from themselves. There is no means for it but self- 
help. The constitution is needed more than the medicine, and, 
without it, the medicine is naught. Philantlu’opy is superficiah 
intermittent, ti-ansient, partial, at best. There i.-; iriiiriir(j linTsgO!- 
that it may become a scheme by which attention is diverted from 
causes which contribute to or create the Mii.-clni- r. and dutie;-; .Tu;:.y 
be enforced vicsrionsly, I can easily imagine n gn-M!; pro;)i‘iei:o!- 
oi‘ gi-oiind rciu.' in i jie metropolis calling attention to the habita- 
tions of the poor, to the evils of overcrowding, and to the scandals 
wlvich the inquiry reveals, while liis own income is greatly in- 
creased by the causes which make house-3’ent dear in London, and 
decent lodging hiirdiy attainable by thousands of labourers. It 
is quite possible for the indirect agents of these evils to denounce 
the mischief to which they are the contributors, and to claim 
from others the funds by which to remedy the injuries which they 
cause and from which they profit. When a London landowner 
• +p. •p.p-.q',-. j-n ^.v.v the London poor arc housed, lie 

1 d' I’., d'- r. ‘i .• d that ilio laws .and pi-ivilc'gos 

which aggravate the evil should be repealed or .-ibar iletuMl. 

Bad as the condition of labour has been in England, it has been 
worse in other countries. When, five centuries ago, the insurgents 
under Wat Tyler and his associates brought about the emancipa- 
tion of the serf, the peasantry of Western blurope were thrust 
into gradually increasing misery. I have already commented on 
the beggary of the French peasant and the failure which .'ittended 
his eaidy efforts for freedom. The Peasants’ 'SVa.v in Gormanv 
Toas the I’osult of intolerable oppression. The conquest of Egypt 
bad closed the "ast of the ancient routes to the lilast, and tbe 
traders of Italy and the Khenish cities were impoverished. In 
the profits of this trade the nobles shared, and when Lliese profits 
declined they strove to reimburse themselves by extortion from 
the peasantry. The peasants claimed to be freed not only from 
these new exactions, hut from their ancient dues, revolted, were 
put dowm, punished severely, and driven iKick into more hopeless 
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bondage. The Thirty Years’ War in the nest century completed 
their misery. It is noteworthy that as the Black Prince and the 
Captal de Buche suspended hostilities and united their forces in 
order to chastise the Jacquerie in France, so in 1526 the Duke of 
Guise, on behalf of the French king, who was then at war with 
Charles the Fifth, and was his prisoner, took an active part in 
punishing the boors in Germany. So both the historical parties 
in England have been equal adepts in oppressing labour. 

At the French Eevolution, the people turned on their ancient 
oppressors and rent them, avenging the wrongs of centuries by 
a savage butchery. The cruelties of the Terror were due to a 
reaction from the sense of accumulated wrongs, and to the dread 
which freed ?la.Te? foci that if they are not thorough in their work, 
the latt er end will bo wot-.-;: than the beginning. When, in his 
old age at Brussels, the infamous Bari’fere was asked to explain 
the mad fury into which the French Eevolution rapidly developed, 
and the ferocity which the Mountain exhibited, he merely 
answered, “ JUfous Uions des Idches.” The answer is an epitome of 
the Terror and of its doings. 

Modern governments still wrong labour by pretending to 
protect it against foreign competition. What they really do 
is to swell the profits of the isipitalist, to cripple the energies 
of the worlimati by j'arrow iug his market, and to shorten the 
means of the consumer by making that dear which he wishes 
to purchase. The establishment of protective duties is a con- 
fession that the industiy cannot thrive at home, still less 
be successful abroad, unless the peojdc at homo pay an incu-efised 
price for its use. There is notidiig dor.o by levying such a tax 
on consumption, unless it be imposed on those articles which are 
in general demand, and therefore are the necessaries or con- 
veniences of the many; for the more voluntary the use of an 
article is, the less does it serve the ends which'^are proposed by 
the regime of protective duties. It is very likely true that an 
industry may be developed by protection, and a foreign market 
found. This is said to be the case with German iron, and 1;hat 
the manufacturers of this article undersell Belgian and English 
ironmasters. But a moment’s reflection will show that they 
can do so only at the expense of the German consumer, who not 
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only pays an enhanced price for what he uses, but finds the 
profit which reimburses the manufacturers for what would 
otherwise be a loss in the foreign market. 

In the United States, the pi'ocess is being exhibited on the 
most gigantic scale. The freest people in the world, whose 
administrations and parliaments have been able to study and 
avoid the errors and crimes which older governments have 
committed against labour, have submitted to a tariff which 
clips the wages of the workman to the extent of 50 per 
cent., under the pretence of supplying him with variety of 
employment. It is a trifle that heavy duties are imposed 
on a few foreign luxuries, except in so far as they give a 
semblance of equity to those which are laid on common 
necessaries, on the clothing of the workman, and on his tools, 
and on the farmei’’s implements of husbandry. The motive 
of the impost is, of course, to increase the profits of capital; 
and this has hitherto been the result, and the impoverishment 
and dependence of labour, — a consequence as certain though 
not so manifest. The more remote but inevitable consequence, 
a bitter distrust and a growing enmity of the labourer towards 
the employer, has been occasionally seen in the furious out- 
breaks which have from time to time occurred in America, 
and are likely to recur whenever, as is frequent in protected 
trades, a great depression comes over the special industry. 

Itom sheer folly, or from interested motives, a belief that 
better profits would ensue to employers, or ,in order to serve 
party ends by giving a false interpretation of economical 
phenomena, there are persons who are foolish or wicked 
enough to advocate the return to a protective policy in MugLarid 
under the name of fair trade. The good sense of the better 
educated and more experienced English workman sbow's him 
that his acceptance of this docti'ine would be nugatory in 
articles of voluntary use, and suicidal in those of necessary use, 
and he has, therefore, rejected the suggestion. There are, 
more?iver, persons who have the effrontery to invite workmen to 
accept and acquiesce in a bix on their food, in ordej’ that 
landlords may keep up their routs at the expense of the general 
public. Such shameless mendicsincy is in kee['.ii'g with tlie 
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traditions of aristocratic government, which has, in the history 
of English finance and legislation, put the burdens of state on 
the many, and freed the property of the few; but when it is 
fully understood, it will not serve the men who advocate it, or 
the party which has the meanness to encourage it. TTnJess his 
nature is changed, there is nothing which the average English- 
man more thoroughly distrusts than a politician who gives 
furtive and occasional support to a proposal which he publicly 
condemns. 

When a Government goes beyond its proper functions, which 
arc to rnainl aivi the public safety, to propound useful and equitable 
logidatiou, io arbiu-in’C between interests when it is necessary, 
vo e-xi iT!goi.-'b to unite efficiency with economy in the 

administration of aSTau’S, to punish fraxid and violence, and to 
undertake those great offices for which private action, individually 
or collectively, is inadequate, and attempts to distribute employ- 
ments among its people, to favour one class at the expense of 
another, to meddle with the innocent habits of its subjects, and to 
mould their lives after its own pattern, to coerce the open ex- 
pression of opinion, and to silence criticism on its own proceedings, 
it makes itself, or those whose affairs it administers, responsible 
for all the failures of its action, and engenders the belief that if 
man is made unhappy, the Government has brought about the 
result. The English Government, from the days of the Pale till 
the passage of the second Irish Land Act, has attempted to create 
or support an ari-'toeracy of i*ace in frola .i.d, and has thereupon 
developed a democracy of discontent, hatred, and riolenco. TLdf 
the German army is engaged in protecting i.'ke Geruian soil fr(ji:i 
an iuvasion of revenge, and the whole believes it. is. the 

other half is ongagod in vc-si-raining that wild oui.burd. of .^ociali.-.ii 
which a meddling and pe-:i;u:tic aduiiiii.siraiiot! has indured i-iu- 
German peopit! vo bcliev^o to bcj l;b(j ovily ojjpo'iiion wliicli ihf> 
government really recognises and fears. The huge empire of 
Russia is undermined by a universal conspiracy. The Austriiin 
administration lives by setting race against race, and achieves an 
apparent union by nourishing implacable aversions. When the 
traditional purposes of a government are detested, its best inten- 
tions are distrusted. 
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Tile strange story of Frankenstein was, I make no doubt, 
suggested to Mary Godwin out of the opinions which she received 
from her father. Frankenstein had contrived to put life into a 
gigantic being which he had constructed, and on which he intended 
to bestow superhuman strength, stature, and beauty. His crea> 
tion had strength and stature, but was unutterably and shock- 
ingly hideous. The maker of the monster abandoned the 
horrible creature, which had to shift for itself, and to learn the 
arts of life in solitude, as all fled with loathing from the sight of 
it. It possessed infinite powers of endurance, infinite capacity for 
learning, great determination and cunning, irresistible strength. 
It yearned for society, for sympathy, and for kindliness; and 
meeting with none of these, being rejected by all and made a loath- 
some outcast, after it had been called into being, it became an 
infuriate fiend, which pursued with implacable hate and with the 
most cruel wrongs the man who, being the author of its existence, 
was thereupon its most detested enemy. This remarkable con- 
ception was intended, it is clear, to personify the misery, the 
loneliness, the endurance, the .strength, the revenge of that 
anarchic spirit which misgovernment engenders, the suddenness 
with which its passions seize their opportunities, and the hopeless- 
ness of the pursuit after it, when it has spent its fury for a time. 
Most European governments have been engaged in the wox*k of 
Frankenstein, and have created the monsters with whom they 
have to deal. 

The great cities and towns of England contain a vast population 
which lives, one hardly knows how, on moan and precarious wages, 
in dismal and unwholesome dens. Some of this poverty is merely 
miserable, some of it is vicious, some is criminal. The growing 
population of these English town.s is partly of local origin; for 
though apparentlj" a century ago the deaths in London exceeded 
the births, the increase of sanitary appliances has made London 
so healthy that the relations are reversed; every week the 
amount of the birth.s equals Mk- nniriber of a. large \-iilage. There 
is al^ a lai-gi) ijisr.-sigiVitivn iiii'o London ajuJ o-.j!.)?- towns. The 
German population of London is fully equal to that of a first-class 
town in the Gei'man empire. The Irish population is probably 
lai'ger than that in a.ny frish town, e.vcept Dublin and BeJfa.st. 
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London, it is probable, also receives a considerable part of that 
population which has deserted the agricultural districts. Now 
London is the greatest manufacturing town in the world. Natur- 
ally its inhabitants are engaged in an infinite variety of occupa- 
tions. But these occupations are stinted by the fact that asa octroi 
duty on coal is levied to an amount which seems insignificant, but 
is sufficient to kill such manufactures as depend on a prodigal con- 
sumption of this source of power. The tax was first imposed, I 
believe, to supply a fund for rebuilding St, Paul’s Cathedral, was 
continued for the use of that absurd and obsolete Corporation of 
the City Proper, and now forms part of the fund for the purposes 
of a hardly less grotesque institution — the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Evil as the condition is of destitute and criminal London, with 
its misery and recklessness, it is not, I am persuaded, so miserable 
and so hopeless as nearly all urban labour was sixty years ago. 
It is not, I believe, so bad as it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when, as one sees from Luttrell’s diary, the 
executions at Tyburn formed a notable percentage in the weekly 
bills of mortality. It is not so ignorant nor so unclean as it was 
twenty years ago, though, as usual, the pedantry of the Education 
Department, in driving all children through a rigid examination, 
))r()(l net's fi di.stn.sto afterwards for books and learning, which 
mokes who sLondavd of proficiency a barrier towards subsequent 
study and learning, which is nearly as insurmountable as ignorance. 
;in order to enable the Government officials to calculate the charge 
of national education in the easiest manner for themselves, they 
pay by results, and in consequence induce results which are very 
adverse to those for attaining which public mono}^ i.s expended. 

It is a matter of great gravity whether wo sliouhl w(;lc<'.ino el- 
even permit the perpetual immigration of a foi-cig!;. ck-umiii- inl:o 
the country. The, American people, with an unlimited extent of 
territory, decline to allow themselves to bo tbe recipients of 
Jbu-opean pauperism, and keep a sharp look-out on the character 
of tbe steerage passengers to the States. They suspend the fights 
of citmenship during a considerable pni'iod oF probation. They 
hti.v-o decided, for reasons which .are very intelligible, though not 
voty convenient to lx; published, not c-o allow their populatioii to 
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be polluted by the presence of a Chinese proletax’iat, Now it is 
* quite certain that the English people at one time gained con • 
siderably by the influx of foreigners. Some of our best industries 
were developed before the Eeformation by the inflowing Flemish 
artizans,from the time of Henry II. onwards. Others owe, it 
seems, their development in England (though not without some 
remonstrance, as we find from an Act of 1454 directed against 
foreigners engaged in the silk manufacture) to the exiles whom 
religious bigotry and persecution drove away. Such were the 
workmen who fled from the Spanish Inquisition in the Low 
f Countries, and the Bourbon Dragonnades in France. We owe, 

I indeed, some of our best stocks in England to these migrations. 

No Englishman can regret, for the sake of his country, that it 
was an asylum for a Bomilly. 

But it is quite another thing, when cheap transit being provided, 
the great towns in England swarm with pauper foreigners. 
Perhaps the readiness with which this kind of population is 
: accepted, is a survival of the experience in which the addition of 

the foreign element was an indisputable good ; perhaps it is a 
convenience to those capitalists who make large profiLts out of 
degraded and impoverished labour. Working men, who under- 
stand the interests of their order, are alive to the risk which their 
organizations run from the competition of foreign immigrants, 
and with characteristic public spirit have suggested to foreign 
, labour that it should seek to raise itself, not at the expense of 
other labourers, but in concert with other labourers. The advice 
which Mr. Broadhurst gave last autumn (1883) at the Paris 
conference of workmen was in the best interests of all workmen. 
In brief it is, Raise yourselves, not by depressing others, but by 
acting with them. You cannot escape, try whatever you can, 
from the influence of competition, any more than from the 
survival of the ffttest. But the survival of the fittest may be 
the survival of the analogue to Frankenstein’s demon, while the 
effort of all time civilisation is to improve those who are im- 
provat)le, and to deal with the residuum. Tt is possible that the 
struggle for existence, unless controlled and elevated, may be th(? 
^ degradation of all. It nearly came to be so during the first 
I thirty years of the present century. 
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Various remedies have been proposed for the immediate benefit 
and the permanent improvement of the worldng classes, especially 
the industrious poor in large cities. It may be expedient that I 
should state, in this conclusion to my inquiry, what appears to 
me to be the value of the several projects which ha-^e been 
propounded. 

I am persuaded that an attempt to relieve distress, provide 
proper lodging, and find work for the inhabitants of large towns 
would in the end produce even worse evUs than that condition 
which the expedients would seek to relieve. ISTo one disparages 
kindliness and charity. For certain calamities, such as those 
which are relieved in hospitals, they are indispensable. For 
extraordinary casualties they are invaluable. But as a universal 
process they would be disastrous, especially if the charity is 
compulsory, or provided out of the funds which the Government 
raises by way of taxation. To adopt such an expedient would be 
to despair of the recuperative power of honest industry. If the 
London ratepayers, or even the London landlords, are to find the 
means by which homes are to be provided for workmen at prices 
which are unremunerative to those who supply the homes, and 
work on products for which there is no market, or an overstocked 
market, it needs no particular acuteness to discover that the 
emigration iuto such towns will be more rapid than ever, and the 
restraints on improvidence, not now over strong, will be entirely 
removed, and the old allowance system restored in its worst form. 
It seems plain, too, that in the end, what was seen to be not very 
remote under the old poor law will ensue, and the relief of 
poverty will absorb nearly all the products of labour. 

The nationalisation of land is a favourite project with those 
who believe that socialism is the true remedy for low wages. 
Now I cannot believe that this project, from the extreme form 
which it takes in Mr. George's proposal, that ^e property of all 
landowners, great and small, should be confiscated, to the milder 
proposal, that after due compensation secured to existing interests, 
the state should constitute itself the universal landlord and 
appropriate for public ends all future accretions of value in land, 
would have been ever gravely contemplated had it not been for 
the policy of English landlords, who ha\'e clung to the obnoxious 
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privileges of primogeniture and the right of settUng land. The 
instinct of the public leads them to conclude that there is a very 
strong motive tor the maintenance of these customs, and natu- 
rally that the motive is a selfish one. They are aware that the 
soil of .this country is liimted in extent, that what is scarce is 
dear, aod that if what is aoai-ee can be made artificiaUy more 
searce, it mil be made more dear. That this impression is correot 
cannot, I think, be doubted. It is not indeed easy to discover 
the precise amount of additional or nnnatural dearness which 
the application of Qregoiy ICing-s Law, which formulates the 
effect of scarmty on the price of a neceasaiy of life, would prove 
to be mdiTOd on buUding sites in the metropolis. But it is 
clearly undei-stood that the cost is greatly enhanced, and dis- 
content at an unfair advantage conferred by law on the owners 
of certain kind.s of property exaggemtes the impression formed as 
to the amount. .1 am at least persuaded that the socialism which 
de^ m a more or less drastic manner to curtail the present 
ryhts of landowners will become more prevalent and more 
t^tenuig as long as the invidious privileges to which I have 
often refen-ed are maintained. The.se mischievous privileges 
explain the pyularity of Mr. George's theory and his r^edy of 
mnversal confisoation,-a confiscation which will include not only 
palaces and parks, mansions and farms, but every freehold 
cot^e or homestead in which working men have invested the 
sa-mgs of their hves. Discontent constantly accepts ludicrous 
and even suicidal paradoxes. 

The poll j which would make the state the universal 
landlord, after providing for the compensation of existing 
mterasts, YOuU be „nly less fatal and foolish than thai 
which conflated them without compensation. It would 
confer on the state the most gigantic functiom, which would 
require tor then* administration a machinery which, were it 
^tirely hone^ and thoroughly efficient, would cost more 
than aU which the project hoped to gain, would create an 
enoimous body of fundholdera, the recipients of the rents 
which the government received for the use of the national 
estate, fundhdders who woidd not he, by the very terms 
of the bargam, tied by a single responsibility to the society 
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wliich paid them the dividends on the new stock, and would 
certainly lead to a bureaucracy which would be vexatious, 
inquisitorial, and corrupt. I£ the state is to revise its 
contracts with its tenants periodically, the tenant will be 
divested of all motives to improve his holding; if t^ie new 
tenancy is to be a permanent one, the state of things which 
the nationalisation of land was intended to obviate will 
instantly recommence. But the progress of human liberty 
is always connected with the restraint of government inter- 
ference, except when government, by arbitrating between 
conflicting interests, saves the weak from the tyranny of 
the strong, and thus secures justice, and benefits the whole 
community by its police, .j-igain, the object of the wise 
economist, that restdt to which all the practical teaching 
of his science and all the expy'jience of social history tend, 
is the distribution of wealth into as many hands as possible. 
A country is infinitely safer, infinitely stronger, infinitely 
more capable of genuine progress, in which the many are in 
comfort and content, than that is in which much wealth is 
accumulated, but the process of distribution is artificially hindered. 

Another remedy is emigration or migration. Spontaneous 
emigration is almost invariably a loss to the community from 
which it proceeds. It is supposed to relieve the country of a 
surplus population, and thereupon to be a remedy against the 
danger of over-crowding. But a process which takes away 
the best of the working classes, as must be the case with 
spontaneous emigration, since only the most vigorous and 
enterprising are influenced by the movement, is the reverse 
of a gain to the country which loses them, and if thr-ir places 
are filled, as it seems tl-ey are, by immigrant- of inferior type, 
and, as is generally the case with such types, of greater 
fecundity, the loss becomes a double one. The fact that the 
emigration is a benefit to the emigrant does not alter the 
result. Now emigration is a boon to the country from which 
it takes place only when it relieves society from that cJiass of 
the industrious and honest Tvorkers which is certain to be 
over-crowded, and from w-hich, therefore, depletion is a good to 
all, .to the people which runs the risk of being constrained to 
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support the excess, and far more important, to the labour 
which is likely to be in excess. The class which most exactly 
fulfils the conditions referred to, is the young of both sexes; 
and it is well known that this is the class of immigrants that 
our colonies eagerly welcome, and are willing in their new 
homes to surround with every safeguard. 

I am persuaded, from reason and experience, that the 
emigration of the young is the best remedy for hereditary 
pauperism. Some years ago, when I was a guardian of the 
poor in my own city, my Board took pains to carry out this 
kind of emigration, through the agency of Mks Rye, and with 
absolute success. Nor do I doubt that in London and other 
large towns, especially as education- is sharpening the faculties 
and developing the intelligence of the young, such a system 
of emigration would be welc. le and highly benefi.cial, espe- 
cially if care were taken that the parent should be carefully 
and exactly informed of the way in which the child was going 
on, and the child were made to understand the duty of relieving 
the parent, perhaps of finding him or her a home in the new 
country to which he or she may have gone. The children of 
the poor are not undutiful or ungenerous to their parents. * I 
am convinced from my personal knowledge that the wages of 
domestic servants are freely given by young women to their 
parents, and that the miserable earnings of agricultuml 
labourers are constantly eked out by the wages of daughters 
in service. In the case of pauper children, I hold that they 
who have put upon others the charge of their maintenance 
have morally forfeited the right of determining their career ; 
and that in the case of criminals and persons of infamous 
character, they should he, in the interest of the children, 
deprived of parental rights at once and altogether. It is the 
interest of honest and industrious workmen that pauperism 
should he diminished as much as possible in the present and 
obviated in the future, and that crime should be isolated and 
watched. Everything which increasos the cost of administer- 
ing human societies, and still more everything which involvee 
the waste of wealth, diminishes the resources available for the 
employment of industry. 
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The disastrous dissociation of agricultural skill and com- 
petent capital has led to a diminution of the rural population, 
and to the abandonment of tillage over a large and, it is to be 
feared, an increasing area of English land. The poverty of 
the towns has been swollen by and 

the necessary cultivation of the n- j- 1.. ! ;■■■« -■r j-ii-rd by 
the lack of hands. Hence it has been proposed, and with 
great reason, to revive and extend the system of small hold- 
ings, so as to attract a rural population to the land before it 
is too late. My friend, Mr. Jesse CoUings, in the House of 
Commons, has already procured some legislation in this 
direction, and the system has the warm support of Mr. Arch’s 
practical experience. I believe that the only reason why 
farmers aro hostile to such an arrangement is that they fear 
it will make the agriculttmal laboxirers too independent. It 
seems that it is disliked by landownera because they are 
wedded to the tradition of having large farm tenants and a 
system which is plausible in itself, and, until the reeen tagri- 
cultural break-down, has been apparently successful. But at 
the present crisis one would think that any and every expe- 
dient which would tend to replace labour on land and attract 
new capital to land would be advantageous, and should be 
eagerly adopted. 'Jlnough the individual capital of peasant 
holders (I am thinidng of much more than miserable acre 
allotments of the wonst land in the parish, at double the rent 
of the best) is small, the proportionate capital is large. I am 
sure, at least, that if intelligent labourers had the prospect of 
getting a ten or fifteen acre farm, with a decent dwelling and 
corresponding farm offices, the amount of capital per acre 
vdth which they would stock their holdings would soon be 
relatively far higher than that of the large fanner, and that 
the produce per acre 'would be far larger, '’especially if they 
betook themselves to dairy farming and ensilage, as the small 
fifty acre farmers of the Eastern States in America aro doing, 
and with such marked success, on the worst land in the nvorld. 
Fortunately small farms are under the protection of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. 

T have before me a little work, written by a national school- 
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master some fifteen years ago, and to wMch I then pnt a 
preface. I stated in it that “the position of the agricultural 
labourer in husbandry was one which pressed for a solution, 
and that speedily, or that the country would have to face 
diflS.cultj,es which cannot be evaded, difficulties which, unless fore- 
seen and provided against, may be in the highest degree serious.” 
The crisis has come, and it is worse than I anticipated. 

Mr. Samuel ValUa, in the little book to which I have 
referred, gives a balance-sheet of his receipts and expenditure 
on five acres of land cultivated by spade husbandry. He shows 
a gross return of £109 lOs., his live stock being two cows and 
two pigs, his grain crops being an acre of wheat and half an 
acre of green peas. He puts down on the other side £3 an 
acre for rent, — an unconscious avowal as to the enoi'mous rent 
procured for cottage farms, — £5 10s. for seeds, and i620 16«. 
for labour, the latter item being of course one which was 
necessary for the schoolmaster, but would not be incurred as a 
money payment by the labourer, an(f so shows a profit of ^68 4s., 
which he states, almost superfluously, is more than double the 
the wages of the ordinary farm labourer. He steadily pursued 
what he calls “the soiling system” with his cows, i.e., they were 
constantly fed under cover, and he reckons that tixe advantage of 
this over the “ exposed system ” is fully 25 per cent. He adds 
that if young agricultural labourers remained single till twenty- 
five, and saved half their wages, they would soon find the 
necessary capital for such a little holding, or, indeed, for one 
three times the size, 

T do not doubt that it is still possible to rectill a inii’a! 
population to the English soil, to renew and extend the 
productiveness of English land, jmd to find abundant high-cla^ 
labour, for the capitalist farmer when he reappears. It is true 
that the occupiers of peasant holdings might demand higher 
wages than they now earn. But what of that^ They might 
illustrate anew the doctrine that low wages do not mean cheiip 
labous, and that high wages may. It is certain that the possession 
of property is the best, nay the only means under which people 
are educated into respecting property, and that diligent kbour on 
a small holding v.-ill lead to diligent labour on another’s tenancy. 
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I am told that the experiment of a beneficent despotism, under 
■which the labourer has been gifted Avith enough land for cow and 
pigs to his cottage, with the condition that he worked honestly 
for an employer at hire, has been tried successfully, the landoAmer 
being the arMter as to the wages paid. The system is the-revival 
in our own day of the old tenancy in villeinage, though Avith less 
land and on an uncertain tenure. If this system succeeds, though 
the intrinsic faults AA'hich belong to it were found out and com- 
mented on in the earliest agriculture, I should anticipate that a 
more generous tenure would be still more successful, and that 
the most obAUous solution of the agricultural difficulty would 
be to wnn back the laboui-er to the laiAd by the temptation 
that there is annexed to his cottage such an amount of land as 
ATOuld give him an interest in the soil, and by leaving him free 
to contract for his time and skill with the larger tenants. 

In course of time it may be possible to reunite capital and 
agricultural skill, and bring back the labourer to the soil. It is 
necessary to do both, and to face the solution of the problem. 
A.t present, the parties immediately interested Avill nob see the 
facts, and the public at large, Avliicb is profoundly interested in 
fche rehabilitation of agriculture, is kept in the dark. No more 
deplorably unsatisfactory and incomplete account of the situation 
can be conceh^ed than that contained in the report of the Duke of 
Kichmond’s commission, which is crowded with irrelevances, and 
destitute of true information on the real facts of the situation. 
So ill-informed are those who are concerned for agriculture, or 
protend to be, that there are persons addressing working men who 
imagine that they can by bold assertions induce industry to 
believe that it Avill benefit itself by replacing taxes in the form of 
a sliding scale on wheat, by so restricting the foreign market, and 
thus rendering the Avages 0/ the workman more uncertain than 
they otherwise would be, and by raising the price of food, and 
thus diminishing their purchasing poAver. 

The future of the artizan, factory, and urban population has 
yet to he discussed. For this there is but one remedy,*— the 
extension of laboui- organizations on the trade union principle, but 
with considerable improvements in detail. If it bo found that 
those callings alone have prospered in Av^hich labour partnerships 
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have been developed, and those have prospered most in whidb the 
fundamental principles of such labour partnerships have been 
most prudently kept in mind and acted on, it stands to reason 
than an extension of the system to other callings, now notoriously 
underpaid, is the most obvious remedy for low wages and un- 
certain prospects. Such associations are a revival of the best 
traits in the mediaeval guilds. 

I confess that in my earlier writings, before I had studied the 
history of labour and its strange vicissitudes in England, I was of 
opinion, though with some misgivings, that the organization of a 
trade union was directed against the consumer through the 
employer, that it appropriated out of an elastic but common fund 
from which labour was paid (though I never agreed with Mr. 
Mill’s wage-fund theory), an undue share, and that it aimed at 
establishing an aristocracy of labour, from the benefits of which 
the great mass of working people would be excluded. An inquiry 
into the history of labour has dispelled these opinions. I do not 
aver that the organizations of the middle ages ai’e models for 
working men in modern times to imitate. They were partly 
concessions to artizans in towns, partly encouraged in so far as 
they wei'e benefit societies ; but they were much more a reaction 
against interested oppression. The modern labour partnership 
is freed from the enforced vices of the older organization, and has 
generally purged itself from the equally adventitious vices which 
were engendered by the interpretations which the courts put upon 
the atrocious combination and conspiracy laws. 

^ Kow the existence and development of the ancient system, 
described in detail in the previous pages, was accompanied by 
remarkable and general prosperity, for the vices of society in the 
fifteenth century were mainly those of the Ohurch and the nobles. 
Every one throvq, except the foolish people who, after wasting 
Erauce, came back to England and wasted each other. The 
singular prosperity of the age has greatly puzzled those who have 
even in part recognised its character, but was easily seen, to such 
experienced eyes as those of Tooke, to have had no relation to the 
reputed value of the currency, or to the other explanations which 
had been given of so remai'kable a phenomenon. 

T can discover no other cause for this remarkable matoiial 
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progress beyond the universal associations of labour. I admit 
that the situation was in itself favourable to high wages. Land 
was greatly distributed. The seasons must have been singularly 
propitious. The country was permeated by a religious feeling 
which scorned the worldliness and immoralities of the established 
system, was severe, parsimonious, ardent, secret, and personal. 
Unfortunately, the mass of the people either could not or would not 
use what power they had to check the growing violence of the 
nobles, the scandals of the Church, and the vices of the administra- 
tion. They sided, it eee-ms, with the reforming party ansong rho 
nobles, the Yorkist faciion, and found, as p(.-Oj)le :ilwiiy.s lind win) 
entrust popular intcre.si.s to a noble parrizan, that, dsey were ifusde 
tools of and deluded. 

It is probable, too, that the success of their private organiza- 
tions, necessarily a secret, made them indifferent to such political 
action as they could take. The towns, and even the villages, had 
their guilds, and it is certain that these guilds were the agencies 
by which the common interests of labour were protected. In a 
prosperous people, legal persecution develops cautious resistance 
and judicious organization. In an unprosperous one, it encourages 
the growth of violent opinion and a passion for destructive 
remedies. I can quite believe that the working classes of the 
fifteenth century grew indifferent to politics, or found that they 
could not grapple with lawless domestic feuds, I am certain that 
the factions let them alone, just as I am certain that when the work- 
ing el!i.sses became impoverished and powerless in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the destruction of the guilds was seen by their oppressors to 
be the best way of breaking up their organization. In the same 
way the modern trade union has had to fight for two generations in 
order to get its funds protected against fraud or embezzlement. 

The evidence of the present and the examplej.of the past appear 
fco prove that labour partnerships are the remedy for low wages. 
They undoubtedly put the employer in a difficulty. They claim a 
greater share for labour in the gross profit of industry. They 
constrain him (if he is to hold his own in the struggle) to fi?id his 
remedy in, the economy of waste, in the development of invention, 
or in the reduction of rent. The analysis of these agencies 
requires a fuller exposition of the circumstances. 
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The workman should seek to make his labour as efficient 
and fruitful as possible. The honourable desire to protect 
every workman in the same erafc, by seeking to establish a 
minimum of wages, may lead to the suggestion of a minimum 
standeicd of efficiency. It is entirely essential not only to the 
dignity but to the strength of labour that it should do what 
it has to do as well as it possibly can. I am sure that the 
workman of the fifteenth century was as proud of the integrity 
of his work as he was of the agencies by which he was 
independent. We can, even at the present day, measure and 
appreciate its excellence. And in order to maintain their 
own character, workmen are, in my opinion, justified in de- 
nouncing incompetence, sloth, or scamping work in their own 
order, and in exposing fraud and dishonesty among employers. 
If it were possible for the employer to dispense with over- 
lookers, and trust his workmen, much saving would be effected, 
for in order to get a larger share in the joint profits of the 
capitalist and workmen, it is essential that the deduction from 
gross profits shortld be as little as possible. But it must, I 
fear, be admitted, that in the modern strife between labour 
and capital, the importance of securing that every care should 
be taken of the employer’s intei'est by the workmen has been 
lost sight of, and, in consequence, that fund from which alone 
the condition of the workman can be bettered, the net profits 
of the wliole industry, h.as been needlessly and injuriously 
diminished. It cijnnot he too strongly insisted on that em- 
ployer and employed have a common interest, — ^the production 
of a maximum profit from clieir cornujon industry : and i'.iiai, tins 
only question which oughi. to aviso in tho [):,;vi.f;cv.-.jiij) 
thorn, is that of the respective shares which each should receive 
in the equitable distribution of the profit. But I venture on 
asserting that Ihe economy of this kind of waste is the most 
important of all. 

There are various other forms of it. The extraordinary 
application of natural forces to purposes of human utility is 
the most striking fact in the history of modern industry. The 
economy of waste is the discovery of the pi-oeoss by which 
the force may he used with tito lca.st friction and loss, ami tiic 
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success which has attended individual effort in this direction, 
is a commonplace in the history of industry, manufaetui*e, and 
wealth. Such discoveries, secured as they are by patents, 
exist entirely for the benefit of the capitalist, and the profits 
derived from them can be appropriated in no degree by any 
one. In just the same w.ay the special skill of the individual 
agriculturist, who cannot protect his processes by patent, 
remains with him as a profit-bearing agency, and cannot be 
appropriated by labourer or landowner till the economy is 
diffused among all persons engaged in the same calling. But 
other economies, some of which have been alluded to already, 
— viz., the extinction of middle profits and the moral develop- 
ment of industry, — ^immediately become the object on which 
labour may ground its claims to a share in the enhanced 
profit of the undertaking, though here again, until the economy 
is diffuised over all the operations of a similar kind, the appro- 
priation of the part is hindered. And perhaps the monopoly 
of the patentee (the natural justice of which I do not dispute, 
though the grant of the monopoly is constantly inequitable in 
fact) may help to break that immediate loss to labour which 
often follows for a while on the economy of productive pro- 
cesses, and so give time to prepare for the re-arrangement with 
labour, which the greater profits of the employer justify. In 
illustration of what I say, I may refer to the effect of sewing 
machines. It was calculated that this invention would mate- 
rially lessen the toils, and, in the end, increase the gains of 
tailors and seamstresses. It has not done so, because the 
tailors’ union is not strong enough to enable the members to 
claim better terms from employers, and the seamstresses have 
hardly any union at all. That they who have employed the 
labours of such artizans as I refer to have made prodigious 
profits, is pretty evident. I find no fault with"* the advantage 
which they have acquired, my only regret is that it has not 
been shared with those who have created the wealth, as it 
would have been under a proper organization. '' 

The circumstances under which rent may be made to bear 
a larger share of public duties, in return for the enormous 
benefits which industry and the progress of society • have 
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conferred- upon landowners, have been already in part referred to. 
The well-being of the mere landowner is a matter of no concern 
to anybody but himself. The well-being of the labourer, or of 
the capitalist who gives the concentration of intelligence and 
administrative power to the affairs of a complicated instrument 
of profit, or of the artizan, who conscientiously and faithfully 
carries out the details of work, is of interest to all, I cannot 
join in the chorus of exultation which comments on the virtues of 
a middle-man who, having saved ten or twenty millions, dies in 
the odours of the peerage and of sanctity. I do not care for the 
opulence which, beginning with questionable gifts or grants or 
plunder, has, through generations of fools or profligates, at last, 
and by the labour and even by the presence of others, contrived 
to take enormous tolls on enterprize, on industry, and on popu- 
lation, and is ever on the look-out to fleece all, if they will submit 
to be fleeced. To suggest that the owner of land should be 
deprived of his property is dishonest, and, were it carried out, 
would be disastrous. To value bis present interest, and to 
appropriate the future increase of the area which he possesses, 
would be an enormous task, and would make government, society 
being a vague force of which government must be the agent, an 
ubiquitous function, the jobs of which would be demoralizing, the 
discontent with which would be dangerous, the cost of which 
would be enormous, and the risks of . which would be formidable, 
Suppose in 1870 the English Government had adopted Mr. Mill's 
suggestion, had accepted the position of universal and immediate 
landlord, and had agreed to pay in perpetuity the agricultural 
rents which were then raised, it would have made an excellent 
bargain for the landowners, and an exceedingly bad one for the 
public. The doctrine that agricultural rent will always rise, 
which was at tl3|) bottom of Mr. Mill’s theory of decreasing 
production from land, is one of the most dangerous, and I may 
add erroneous notions conceivable. A knowledge of the history 
of rent, in the third quaider, for example, of the seventeenth 
century, and the first quai-ter of the eighteenth, would have 
entirely dispelled a delusion which was founded on the acddental 
conditions under whidi rent was increased in the first half of the 
nineteqlith eentuiy. 
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But the case is quite different with ground rents. Here the 
State has a right to interfere with that es:ceptioTial accretion of 
value which comes from or-iuM* tliaii iho omlay on the land. Tt is 
easy to separate the ground value from the huildirig value, and 
to tax the one on the principle which shouhi be :ipplk'»l iojill 
property, and the other on rh.e principle which shouitl ’oe applied 
to property whose only or principal value is derived fi’om the 
existence and action of others. That the reformers of local 
taxation should insist on the ground landlord contributing to the 
fund, which is necessary for the very existence of those who create 
his wealth, is plain; that they should anticipate the necessity, 
by joint action, of lessening the exorbitant rents which their 
supineness induces them to pay for sites, is wise; for in many 
branches of business there is clear enough evidence that trade 
customers will be no longer willing to pay them ; and that what 
is called co-operative shop-keeping, a system already in its 
infancy, and still exposed to the risks of inexperience, will 
serioudy limit the future of those traders who are too slovenly or 
too servile to resist extortion. 

The organization of labour, with a view to its sale in the 
aggregate, is incomparably more important, when the condition of 
any class is such that the wages it earns are not progressive, or 
are retrogressive, than it is when the demand is generally less 
than the supply. Persons liave often stated that there has been 
no trade union among domestic servants, and that the wages of 
such persons have greatly risen by the mere operation of demand 
and supply. There is no doubt of the increase ; and it bears 
indirect testimony to the fact that the pro tits of the higher 
branebos of industry are greater than those of the lower, and 
that there is more employment for domestic labour in con 
sequence. But it is also certain that the demands made on such 
labour cause that it should be increasingly select. The domestic 
servants who satisfied the simple habits of a generation or two 
ago, were very inferior in tact, in manner, and in function to 
those which are needed in very moderate households at pmsent. 
Besides, it is not quite clear that there is not an understanding 
among domestic servants which is just as effective as a trade union. 
The training of an efficient domestic servant is a longlappren- 
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ticesMp. Those who enter into this calling know what is ex- 
pected of them, and what is the reputation which they must 
acquire and keep, and are very fully aware of the claims which 
they can make for wages. Good as the position is, and, relatively 
speakihg, high as are the wages of peasant girls who enter into 
domestic service and are carefully trained in it, the calling is not 
in itself attractive, and young women often exchange it for a 
married life of much toil and little hope, for the poor earnings of 
dressmakers and seamstresses, and even for a ruinous freedom. 
The supply always tends to fall short of the demand, and those 
who enter the calling arc fairly cognisant of the fact. 

But there is no doubt whatever that many callings ai’e, in 
technical language, overcrowded. I say technically, for they may 
not bo under a better distiibution of profits. I find no fault with 
employers for attempting to arouse the common scare of those 
who are threatened with the risk of having to pay higher wages, 
that the industry will be driven from the country, but I am not 
called on to believe them. The prediction is made so freely, and 
has so rarely been verified, that any person who hears it may be 
pardoned for doubting it. It is certainly not an imminent risk if 
the profits of the capitalist continue to be larger, and there is 
plenty of evidence that in those callings where the labour of the 
employed is worst paid, the profits of employers are abnormally 
high, as in the ease, for example, of ready-made clothes. There 
is plenty of evidence as to the enormous profits of most employers 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics in the days when factoiy- 
hands wore very ill-paid. ISrever, I imagine, was wealth more 
rapidly aceumuiated in Lancashire and Yorkshire than it was 
between ISOO and 1840. It is rarely the case, however, that 
the liberal reward of labour is followed by a material enhance- 
ment of price. JSTo one believes that if the London seamstress^ 
tailors, and match-box makers received double the wages which 
they do at present, there would be an appreciable difference in the 
price of tbe products sold, or any present risk that any of those 
industries would cease to be plied in this country. 

There is some evidence tliat the principle of organization as 
applied to labour is extending even to the poorest paid work- 
peoplJ, It is gratifying to see, for instance, that the process is 
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gradually spreading among women. The first step is the modest 
benefit society, which provides a ftmd against sickness, and 
gradually for accidental or enforced abstinence from employment. 
The habit of making provision against casualties arising from the 
weakness of the individual’s own position in. relation to tKe risks 
of sickness or other contingencies, is soon extended towards 
making provision against the risks which attend the employment. 
Thence it is an easy stage to the process by which some slight 
barrier is made against an arbitrary lessening of wages. This 
stej) is aided by the avowed sympathy of those who are convinced 
that labour should be helped, or, at least, not hindered, in 
selling its work at the best price which it can get; and is 
justified in resisting, by all the means it can command, the pro- 
cess which would compel it to a forced sale of the only article 
of value which it possesses. In course of time, employers become 
habituated to the process under which workpeople seU their 
labour, on the same principle which others adopt in selling their 
goods, for the dealer knows the ruinous effect of a compulsory and 
sudden sale. And perhaps, finally, the sternest economist will 
come to see, not only that workpeople may adopt the principle of 
the capitalist in withholding goods from the market till a re- 
munerative price is obtained, but that the process as applied to 
labour is ultimately as beneficial as most persons see it is when 
applied to trade. The market price, they tell us, must in the 
long run conform to the cost of production, plus the profit of the 
capitalist. Is this to be true of one of the factors in production 
only, and to be false in the case of the other ? 

The moralist might dwell at length and mth satisfaction o.ti 
the education wliich the principle of mutual aid gives to human 
nature. The rational economist knows that the best way in 
which the various forces which contribute to a common result 
can carry out their end is by the harmony of these forces. Tint 
the harmony is impossible if there be a well-founded distrust 
as to the equity with which the distribution of profits is effected. 
There will be a longing for violent remedies if law is plainlj^ en- 
listed on behalf of any one interest, and to the detriment of ail 
others. For, I repeat, the excellence of the social state does not 
lie in the fulness with which wealth is produced and accumulated. 
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in the fact that it ia so distributed as to give the largest 
’ (pnifort and the widest hope to the general mass of those whose 
\ ^ntinued efforts constitute the present industry of the nation and 
the abiding prospect of its future well-being. 

To the historian, however, as distinguished from the mere 
annalist, the narrative of the varying fortunes which have attended 
on these centuries of work and wages is immeasurably instructive. 
Whatever claim other people may make to a share in the common 
work of civilization, the English race may justly affirm that the 
•jffitigitab people has instructed mankind in the machinery of 
government, and in the process by which freedom may be secured 
in the fullest measure to all, and the administration of puhhc 
affairs may he effectively carried on. The institutions of England 
have been copied, with more or less success, by all civilised 
races. They may be fatilty, but they contain the best agencies 
which experience has discovered and practical wisdom has 
adopted. 

We do not owe them to the dynasties which have ruled in 
England, for the English constitution has been wrested from the 
several families who have been permitted from time to time to be 
at the head of affairs, and have one and all conspired against the 
welfare of those who have endured them, till, more frequently 
than any other people, the English have deposed them, and 
driven them aw'ay. We do not owe them to statesmen and 
lawyers, for they have constantly abetted their employers in those 
purposes which have been so happily baffled. We do not owe 
them to the English aristocracy, which has been by turns turbulent, 
servile.^ and gi’cedy, and ia now probably the most unnecessiiry, as 
a body, that any civilized society exhibit® and endures. We do 
not owe them to the Church, which has been, since the days of the 
first Edward, the willing servant of statecraft, and has rarely 
raised its voice against wrong-doing. Had the English people 
relied on the mere mfichinory of its goverament and the character 
of those who have manipulated this government, it would have 
neve? been an example and a model of civilized organization. To 
my mind, England was as its lowest degradation during the 
twenty yeai‘8 which intervened between the destruction of the 
monasMries and the rostoration of the currency, when the worst 
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possible government was carried on, but with strict adherence 
parliamentary forms. . , 

The fact is, oven m the darkest times there still vv^as somethkif. 
which despotism feared or discovered, that it must fear. England 
has never been entirely without a public opinion, which hg-jS beei. 
constantly acute, and has not infrequently been dangerous. Ther 
have always, too, been public men who could give eirect to thr 
opinion, and make it strong by mai'shalling it. The traditiona 
parties have in turn thriven or become powerful, — the one b 
appropriating at its convenience the work of those who hav 
interpreted and formulated popular demands; the other b 
putting itself at th<^ head of all interests which are hostile to th 
public good, and by re’yfnpr o- the r'-gcr;’Vc-^''ir- wh’ct if; .^urc toh 
developed on behalf <>■' i? .i-iv- ..'-.i o.i -.p;,; ,.v, 
or unintelligent discontent. But by dint of patience and b^ 
watchic.g for opportunities, the English people has developed 
system which, though far from perfect, has achieved much of the 
which had long been the Utopia of philosophers. But the reform 
which have been effected are the work of the people, and they ai 
to he traced in that history only which is rarely written, of th 
stubborn perseverance with which Englishmen have crticise 
their own condition, have discovered that from themselve v . b 
whoever may be tbe agent of the remedy, the remedy can h. 
found, and have, xinder infinite di.<conragom.ont.s, effected .so rand 
The student of social forces will find, Ihiit: in order l:o Vinder.stau ,■ 
the order of things in his ovti time, ho must take account no 
only of the process by which the maehhiery of our social conditio, 
has been made and constantly marred, but much more of tb 
opinion and action which have developed and moulded t’ ■ 
character of the English people. 



